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Chapter 1 


Faith 


For other uses, see Faith (disambiguation). 

Faith is variously defined as belief, confidence or trust 
in a person, object, religion, idea or view.""! It may also 
be used to refer to a particular system of religious beliefs. 
The term 'faith' has numerous connotations and is used in 
many different ways, often depending on context. 


1.1 Etymology 


The English word faith is thought to date from 1200- 
50, from the Middle English feith, via Anglo-French fed, 
Old French feid, feit from Latin fidem, accusative of fides 
(trust), akin to fidere (to trust)."! 


The word faith is sometimes used as a synonym for hope. 


Faith is usually considered a rather stable state of being, 
but should not be mixed up with Fidelity (as might be 
implied e.g. from the word Faithfulness). 


1.2 Meaning of faith 


1.2.1 Baha'i Faith 


See also: Role of faith in the Baha'i Faith 


In the Baha'i Faith, faith is meant, first, conscious knowl- 
edge, and second, the practice of good deeds,"! ulti- 
mately the acceptance of the divine authority of the 
Manifestations of God."! In the religion’s view, faith and 
knowledge are both required for spiritual growth.! Faith 
involves more than outward obedience to this authority, 
but also must be based on a deep personal understanding 
of religious teachings."*! 


1.2.2 Buddhism 


Main article: Faith in Buddhism 


Faith (Pali: Saddhd, Sanskrit: Sraddhd) is an impor- 
tant constituent element of the teachings of Gautama 
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Buddha— in both the Theravada and the Mahayana tradi- 
tions. The teachings of Buddha were originally recorded 
in the language Pali and the word saddha@ is generally 
translated as “faith”. In the teachings, saddha is often 
described as: 


e aconviction that something is 
e a determination to accomplish one’s goals 


e asense of joy deriving from the other two 


While faith in Buddhism does not imply “blind faith”, 
Buddhist practice nevertheless requires a degree of trust, 
primarily in the spiritual attainment of Gautama Buddha. 
Faith in Buddhism centers on the understanding that the 
Buddha is an Awakened being, on his superior role as 
teacher, in the truth of his Dharma (spiritual teachings), 
and in his Sangha (community of spiritually developed 
followers). Faith in Buddhism can be summarised as faith 
in the Three Jewels: the Buddha, Dharma and Sangha. It 
is intended to lead to the goal of enlightenment, or bodhi, 
and Nirvana. Volitionally, faith implies a resolute and 
courageous act of will. It combines the steadfast resolu- 
tion that one will do a thing with the self-confidence that 
one can do it.!°) 


As a counter to any form of “blind faith”, the Buddha’s 
teachings included those included in the Kalama Sutra, 
exhorting his disciples to investigate any teaching and to 
live by what is learnt and accepted, rather than believing 
in something simply because it is taught.'©! 


1.2.3 Christianity 


Main article: Faith in Christianity 


The word translated as ‘faith' in the New Testament is the 
Greek word 'miottc' which can also be translated 'belief" 
or 'trust'.!7] 


Faith within Christianity is based on the work and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ.'*! Christianity declares itself not to 
be distinguished by faith, but by the object of its faith. 
Rather than being passive, faith leads to an active life 
aligned with the ideals and the example of the life of 
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Mino da Fiesole, Faith (Armani). 


Jesus. The Christian sees the mystery of God and his 
grace and seeks to know and become obedient to God. 
To a Christian, faith is not static but causes one to learn 
more of God and to grow; Christian faith has its origin in 
God."! 


In Christianity, faith causes change as it seeks a greater 
understanding of God. Faith is not fideism or simple obe- 
dience to a set of rules or statements.''©! Before Christians 
have faith, they must understand in whom and in what 
they have faith. Without understanding, there cannot be 
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Triumph of Faith over Idolatry by Jean-Baptiste Théodon 
(1646-1713) 


true faith, and that understanding is built on the founda- 
tion of the community of believers, the scriptures and tra- 
ditions and on the personal experiences of the believer. !'!! 
In English translations of the New Testament, the word 
“faith” generally corresponds to the Greek noun xttottc 
(pistis) or to the Greek verb mtotetw (pisteuo), meaning 
“to trust, to have confidence, faithfulness, to be reliable, 


to assure” .!!?1 


Christian apologetic views 


In contrast to noted atheist Richard Dawkins’ view of faith 
as “blind trust, in the absence of evidence, even in the 
teeth of evidence”,''*! Alister McGrath quotes the Ox- 
ford Anglican theologian W. H. Griffith-Thomas (1861- 
1924), who states that faith is “not blind, but intelligent” 
and that it “commences with the conviction of the mind 
based on adequate evidence...”, which McGrath sees as 
“a good and reliable definition, synthesizing the core el- 
ements of the characteristic Christian understanding of 
faith” !4 


American biblical scholar Archibald Thomas Robertson 
stated that the Greek word pistis used for faith in the New 
Testament (over two hundred forty times), and rendered 
“assurance” in Acts 17:31 (KJV), is “an old verb meaning 
“to furnish”, used regularly by Demosthenes for bring- 
ing forward evidence.”!!>! Tom Price (Oxford Centre for 
Christian Apologetics) affirms that when the New Tes- 
tament talks about faith positively it only uses words de- 
rived from the Greek root [pistis] which means “to be 
persuaded”.!!61 


British Christian apologist John Lennox argues that “faith 
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conceived as belief that lacks warrant is very different 
from faith conceived as belief that has warrant”. He states 
that “the use of the adjective 'blind' to describe ‘faith’ in- 
dicates that faith is not necessarily, or always, or indeed 
normally, blind”. “The validity, or warrant, of faith or 
belief depends on the strength of the evidence on which 
the belief is based.” “We all know how to distinguish be- 
tween blind faith and evidence-based faith. We are well 
aware that faith is only justified if there is evidence to 
back it up.” “Evidence-based faith is the normal concept 
on which we base our everyday lives.”!!7] 


Peter S Williams!!*! holds that “the classic Christian tra- 
dition has always valued rationality, and does not hold 
that faith involves the complete abandonment of reason 
will believing in the teeth of evidence.” Quoting More- 
land, faith is defined as “a trust in and commitment to 
what we have reason to believe is true.” 


Regarding “doubting Thomas” in John 20:24-31, 
Williams points out that “Thomas wasn't asked to believe 
without evidence”. He was asked to believe on the 
basis of the other disciples’ testimony. Thomas initially 
lacked the first-hand experience of the evidence that had 
convinced them... Moreover, the reason John gives for 
recounting these events is that what he saw is evidence... 
Jesus did many other miraculous signs in the presence of 
his disciples...But these are written that you may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the son of God, and that believing 
ye might have life in his name. John 20:30,31.!1°! 


Kenneth Boa and Robert M. Bowman Jr. describe 
a classic understanding of faith that is referred to as 
evidentialism, and which is part of a larger epistemolog- 
ical tradition called classical foundationalism, which is 
accompanied by deontologism, which holds that humans 
have an obligation to regulate their beliefs in accordance 
with evidentialist structures. 


They show how this can go too far,'?"! and Alvin Plantinga 
deals with it. While Plantinga upholds that faith may be 
the result of evidence testifying to the reliability of the 
source (of the truth claims), yet he sees having faith as 
being the result of hearing the truth of the gospel with 
the internal persuasion by the Holy Spirit moving and en- 
abling him to believe. “Christian belief is produced in the 
believer by the internal instigation of the Holy Spirit, en- 
dorsing the teachings of Scripture, which is itself divinely 
inspired by the Holy Spirit. The result of the work of the 
Holy Spirit is faith.”?"! 


1.2.4 Hinduism 


Main article: Hinduism 


Faith in Hinduism evokes the conscious awareness of hu- 
manity to realize its sacredness that we are all a form of 
God. We learn that it is the one universal breath that is 
uniting us all in our aspiring journey towards the quest of 
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the eternal truth constantly. The Universe is one family 
that is sustained by the supreme consciousness which is 
compassionately seeking the goodwill, harmony and wel- 
fare of all living beings respectively. The true essence and 
soul of all religions is the love of God and the practice 
of righteousness in our thoughts, actions and expressions 
which is our primordial heritage. Ahimsa also referred 
to as non violence is the fundamental tenet of Hinduism 
which advocates harmonious and peaceful co existence 
and evolutionary growth in grace and wisdom for all hu- 
mankind unconditionally. 


Life’s true values inspire us to realize that with the pure 
intent of our energy, we create and that with the pureness 
of creation, we are all energized. We further learn in our 
faithfulness in the oneness of evolution that God shines 
as the soul in different bodies and makes every form that 
God creates to shine forth with God’s divine illusion re- 
splendently. The indomitable will power of evolution sa- 
credly resonates that everything is pure in its essence and 
so are all of we which helps us to identify, discover, rec- 
ognize, realize and experience our true nature, our true 
self and our divine essence infinitely. 


In Hinduism, most of the Vedic prayers begins with the 
chants of Om. Om is the Sanskrit symbol that amazingly 
resonates the peacefulness ensconced within one’s higher 
self. Om is considered to have a profound effect on the 
body and mind of the one who chants and also creates a 
calmness, serenity, healing, strength of its own to prevail 
within and also in the surrounding environment. When 
we chant Om, we merge with the pure expression of the 
energy within ourselves, we merge in the consciousness; 
the infinite self which is the eternal home of the spirit of 
life. 


1.2.5 Islam 


Main article: Iman (concept) 


In Islam, faith (iman) is complete submission to the will 
of God, which includes belief, profession and the body’s 
performance of deeds, consistent with the commission as 
vicegerent on Earth, all according to God’s will. 


Iman has two aspects: Recognizing and affirming 
that there is one Creator of the universe and only to 
this Creator is worship due. According to Islamic 
thought[citation needed], this comes naturally because 
faith is an instinct of the human soul. This instinct is then 
trained via parents or guardians into specific religious or 
spiritual paths. Likewise, the instinct may not be guided 
at all. 


Willingness and commitment to submitting that God ex- 
ists, and to his prescriptions for living in accordance 
with vicegerency[citation needed]. The Qur'an is un- 
derstood as the dictation of God’s prescriptions through 
Muhammad and is believed to have updated and com- 
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pleted the previous revelations that God sent through ear- 
lier prophets. 


In the Qur'an, it is stated that (2:62): “Indeed, those 
who believed and those who were Jews or Christians or 
Sabeans [before Prophet Muhammad] - those [among 
them] who believed in Allah and the Last Day and did 
righteousness - will have their reward with their Lord, 
and no fear will there be concerning them, nor will they 
grieve.” 


Another closely related concept is tawwakul. 


1.2.6 Judaism 


Main article: Jewish principles of faith 


Faith itself is not a religious concept in Judaism. The only 
one time faith in God is mentioned in the 24 books of 
the Jewish Bible, is in verse 10 of the Book of Isaiah, 
Chapter 43. In this verse, the commandment to know 
God is followed by the commandments to believe and to 
understand, thus denoting descending importance.?7! 


However, Judaism does recognize the positive value of 
Emunah*! (generally translated as faith, trust in God) 
and the negative status of the Apikorus (heretic), but 
faith is not as stressed or as central as it is in other re- 
ligions, especially compared with Christianity and Islam. 
It could be a necessary means for being a practicing reli- 
gious Jew, but the emphasis is placed on true knowledge, 
true prophecy and practice rather than on faith itself. 
Very rarely does it relate to any teaching that must be 
believed.!?7!!741 Judaism does not require one to explic- 
itly identify God (a key tenet of Christian faith, which is 
called Avodah Zarah in Judaism, a minor form of idol 
worship, a big sin and strictly forbidden to Jews). Rather, 
in Judaism, one is to honour a (personal) idea of God, 
supported by the many principles quoted in the Talmud 
to define Judaism, mostly by what it is not. Thus there 
is no established formulation of Jewish principles of faith 
which are mandatory for all (observant) Jews. 


In the Jewish scriptures trust in God - Emunah - refers 
to how God acts toward his people and how they are to 
respond to him; it is rooted in the everlasting covenant 
established in the Torah, notably'**! Deuteronomy 7:9: 


Know, therefore, that the Lord, your God 
He is God, the faithful God, Who keeps the 
covenant and loving kindness with those who 
love Him and keep His commandments to a 
thousand generations.!7>! 
—Tanach, Devarim 7:9 


The specific tenets that compose required belief and their 
application to the times have been disputed through- 
out Jewish history. Today many, but not all, Orthodox 
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Jews have accepted Maimonides’ Thirteen Principles of 
Belief 26171 


A traditional example of Emunah as seen in the Jewish 
annals is found in the person of Abraham. On a num- 
ber of occasions, Abraham both accepts statements from 
God that seem impossible and offers obedient actions in 
response to direction from God to do things that seem 
implausible (see Genesis 12-15). 


“The Talmud describes how a thief also be- 
lieves in G-d: On the brink of his forced entry, 
as he is about to risk his life—and the life of 
his victim—he cries out with all sincerity, 'G-d 
help me!' The thief has faith that there is a G-d 
who hears his cries, yet it escapes him that this 
G-d may be able to provide for him without re- 
quiring that he abrogate G-d’s will by stealing 
from others. For emunah to affect him in this 
way he needs study and contemplation.”!7?! 


1.2.7 Sikhism 


Main articles: Sikhism and Five Ks 


Faith itself is not a religious concept in Sikhism. How- 
ever, the five Sikh symbols, known as Kakaars or Five 
Ks (in Punjabi known as pafij kakké or pafij kakar), are 
sometimes referred to as the Five articles of Faith. The 
articles include kés (uncut hair), kanghda (small wooden 
comb), kara (circular steel or iron bracelet), kirpan 
(sword/dagger), and kacchera (special undergarment). 
Baptised Sikhs are bound to wear those five articles of 
faith, at all times, to save them from bad company and 
keep them close to God.!7°! 


1.3. Epistemological validity 


There is a wide spectrum of opinion with respect to 
the epistemological validity of faith. On one extreme is 
logical positivism, which denies the validity of any be- 
liefs held by faith; on the other extreme is fideism, which 
holds that true belief can only arise from faith, because 
reason and physical evidence cannot lead to truth. Some 
foundationalists, such as St. Augustine of Hippo and 
Alvin Plantinga, hold that all of our beliefs rest ultimately 
on beliefs accepted by faith. Others, such as C.S. Lewis, 
hold that faith is merely the virtue by which we hold to 
our reasoned ideas, despite moods to the contrary. |"! 


William James believed that the varieties of religious ex- 
periences should be sought by psychologists, because they 
represent the closest thing to a microscope of the mind— 
that is, they show us in drastically enlarged form the nor- 
mal processes of things. For a useful interpretation of hu- 
man reality, to share faith experience he said that we must 
each make certain "over-beliefs" in things which, while 
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they cannot be proven on the basis of experience, help us 
to live fuller and better lives.. James was a leading propo- 
nent of pragmatism which argues that beliefs are “true” if 
and only if they are useful to the believer, rather than cor- 
responding to anything noumenal. While pragmatism has 
now found applications in modern statistics (“Essentially, 
all models are wrong, but some are useful.”) its original 
formulation by James was strongly motivated by his de- 
sire to unify rationality and science with faith. 


1.3.1 Fideism 


Main article: Fideism 


Fideism is an epistemological theory which maintains that 
faith is independent of reason, or that reason and faith are 
hostile to each other and faith is superior at arriving at 
particular truths (see natural theology). 


Fideism is not a synonym for religious belief, but de- 
scribes a particular philosophical proposition in regard to 
the relationship between faith’s appropriate jurisdiction 
at arriving at truths, contrasted against reason. It states 
that faith is needed to determine some philosophical and 
religious truths, and it questions the ability of reason to 
arrive at all truth. The word and concept had its ori- 
gin in the mid- to late-19th century by way of Catholic 
thought, in a movement called Traditionalism. The Ro- 
man Catholic Magisterium has, however, repeatedly con- 
demned fideism.'°0! 


1.4 Support 


Religious epistemologists have formulated and defended 
reasons for the rationality of accepting belief in God with- 
out the support of an argument.'?!! Some religious epis- 
temologists hold that belief in God is more analogous to 
belief in a person than belief in a scientific hypothesis. 
Human relations demand trust and commitment. If be- 
lief in God is more like belief in other persons, then the 
trust that is appropriate to persons will be appropriate to 
God. American psychologist and philosopher William 
James offers a similar argument in his lecture The Will to 
Believe.?'1|32] Foundationalism is a view about the struc- 
ture of justification or knowledge.'°?!!33] Foundationalism 
holds that all knowledge and justified belief are ultimately 
based upon what are called properly basic beliefs. This 
position is intended to resolve the infinite regress prob- 
lem in epistemology. According to foundationalism, a be- 
lief is epistemically justified only if it is justified by prop- 
erly basic beliefs. One of the significant developments in 
foundationalism is the rise of reformed epistemology.!°?! 


Reformed epistemology is a view about the epistemol- 
ogy of religious belief, which holds that belief in God can 
be properly basic. Analytic philosophers Alvin Plantinga 
and Nicholas Wolterstorff develop this view.'*! Plantinga 
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holds that an individual may rationally believe in God 
even though the individual does not possess sufficient 
evidence to convince an agnostic. One difference be- 
tween reformed epistemology and fideism is that the for- 
mer requires defence against known objections, whereas 
the latter might dismiss such objections as irrelevant.!3>! 
Plantinga has developed reformed epistemology in War- 
ranted Christian Belief as a form of externalism that 
holds that the justification conferring factors for a belief 
may include external factors.°°! Some theistic philoso- 
phers have defended theism by granting evidentialism but 
supporting theism through deductive arguments whose 
premises are considered justifiable. Some of these ar- 
guments are probabilistic, either in the sense of having 
weight but being inconclusive, or in the sense of having 
a mathematical probability assigned to them.'?!! Notable 
in this regard are the cumulative arguments presented by 
British philosopher Basil Mitchell and analytic philoso- 
pher Richard Swinburne, whose arguments are based on 
Bayesian probability.°7!3*! In a notable exposition of his 
arguments, Swinburne appeals to an inference for the best 
explanation. 3?!(401 


Professor of Mathematics and philosopher of science at 
University of Oxford John Lennox has stated, “Faith is 
not a leap in the dark; it’s the exact opposite. It’s a com- 
mitment based on evidence. .. It is irrational to reduce all 
faith to blind faith and then subject it to ridicule. That 
provides a very anti-intellectual and convenient way of 
avoiding intelligent discussion.” 


1.5 Criticism 


Bertrand Russell wrote:!4!! 


Christians hold that their faith does good, 
but other faiths do harm. At any rate, they hold 
this about the communist faith. What I wish 
to maintain is that all faiths do harm. We may 
define “faith” as a firm belief in something for 
which there is no evidence. Where there is 
evidence, no one speaks of “faith.” We do not 
speak of faith that two and two are four or that 
the earth is round. We only speak of faith when 
we wish to substitute emotion for evidence. 
The substitution of emotion for evidence is 
apt to lead to strife, since different groups 
substitute different emotions. Christians have 
faith in the Resurrection; communists have 
faith in Marx’s Theory of Value. Neither faith 
can be defended rationally, and each therefore 
is defended by propaganda and, if necessary, 
by war. 

—Will Religious Faith Cure Our Troubles? 


Evolutionary biologist Richard Dawkins criticizes all 
faith by generalizing from specific faith in propositions 
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that conflict directly with scientific evidence.) He de- 
scribes faith as belief without evidence; a process of ac- 
tive non-thinking. He states that it is a practice that only 
degrades our understanding of the natural world by al- 
lowing anyone to make a claim about nature that is based 
solely on their personal thoughts, and possibly distorted 
perceptions, that does not require testing against nature, 
has no ability to make reliable and consistent predictions, 
and is not subject to peer review. |*?! 


Peter Boghossian of Portland State University criticizes 
the current definitions of the word faith as not accurately 
reflecting its meaning. He argues that when people use 
the word faith, as in “I have faith in X”, they do not mean 
that they have confidence in X, or that they hope X is true, 
they claim they know X is true. He also claims that faith 
is used only in the absence of good supporting evidence. 
If this is so, he further argues, then faith is a knowledge 
claim not justified by evidence. He therefore puts for- 
ward the following definition as the best description of 
the word faith as it is actually used - “Pretending to know 


something you don't know”. “41 


1.6 See also 





Shinto faith. 


Apostasy 

e Crisis of faith 

e Delusion 

e Dogma 

e Faith and rationality 

e Faith, Hope, and Charity 

e Fowler’s stages of faith development 
e Incorrigibility 

e Lectures on Faith 


e Life stance 
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Major world religions 
Numinous 

Pascal’s Wager 

Rationalism 

Religious conversion 

Saint Faith 

Simple church 

Spectrum of theistic probability 
There are no atheists in foxholes 
Truthiness 


World view 
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Chapter 2 


Baha'i Faith 


This article is about the global religious community. For 
other related uses, see Bahai (disambiguation). 
The Baha'i Faith (Persian: cui, Bahd'iyyat, Arabic: 





Seat of the Universal House of Justice, governing body of the 
Bahd‘ts, in Haifa, Israel 


afl. Bahd'iyya /bo'hat/'"** !!) is a monotheistic religion 
which emphasizes the spiritual unity of all humankind.!"! 
Three core principles establish a basis for Baha'i teach- 
ings and doctrine: the unity of God, that there is only one 
God who is the source of all creation; the unity of religion, 
that all major religions have the same spiritual source and 
come from the same God; and the unity of humanity, that 
all humans have been created equal, and the unity in di- 
versity, that diversity of race and culture are seen as wor- 
thy of appreciation and acceptance.!*! According to the 
Baha'i Faith’s teachings, the human purpose is to learn to 
know and to love God through such methods as prayer, 
reflection and being of service to humanity. 


The Baha'i Faith was founded by Bahda'u'll4h in 19th- 
century Persia. Baha'u'llah was exiled for his teachings 
from Persia to the Ottoman Empire and died while offi- 
cially still a prisoner. After Baha'u'llah’s death, under the 
leadership of his son, “Abdu'l-Baha, the religion spread 
from its Persian and Ottoman roots, and gained a footing 
in Europe and America, and was consolidated in Iran, 
where it suffers intense persecution.!?! After the death 
of “Abdu'l-Baha, the leadership of the Baha'i community 
entered a new phase, evolving from a single individual 
to an administrative order with both elected bodies and 
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appointed individuals.'4! There are probably more than 5 
million Baha'is around the world in more than 200 coun- 
tries and territories.>! note 2] 


In the Baha'i Faith, religious history is seen to have un- 
folded through a series of divine messengers, each of 
whom established a religion that was suited to the needs 
of the time and to the capacity of the people. These mes- 
sengers have included Abrahamic figures—Moses, Jesus, 
Muhammad, as well as Dharmic ones—Krishna, Buddha, 
and others. For Baha'is, the most recent messengers 
are the Bab and Baha'u'llah. In Baha'i belief, each con- 
secutive messenger prophesied of messengers to follow, 
and Baha'u'llah’s life and teachings fulfilled the end-time 
promises of previous scriptures. Humanity is understood 
to be in a process of collective evolution, and the need of 
the present time is for the gradual establishment of peace, 
justice and unity on a global scale.'®! 


2.1 Etymology 


The word Baha’ is used either as an adjective to refer to 
the Baha'i Faith or as a term for a follower of Baha'u'llah. 
The word is not a noun meaning the religion as a whole.!”! 
It is derived from the Arabic Baha' (+\.), meaning “glory” 
or “splendor”,r>* 3] The term “Bahaism” (or “Baha'ism”) 
is still used, mainly in a pejorative sense. '*!!°] 


2.2 Beliefs 


Three core principles establish a basis for Baha'i teach- 
ings and doctrine: the unity of God, the unity of reli- 
gion, and the unity of humanity.!7! From these postulates 
stems the belief that God periodically reveals his will 
through divine messengers, whose purpose is to trans- 
form the character of humankind and to develop, within 
those who respond, moral and spiritual qualities. Reli- 
gion is thus seen as orderly, unified, and progressive from 
age to age, 101 
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2.2.1 God 


Main article: God in the Baha'i Faith 
The Baha'i writings describe a single, personal, inaccessi- 





Baha'i Temple, Ingleside, Sydney, Australia 


ble, omniscient, omnipresent, imperishable, and almighty 
God who is the creator of all things in the universe.!!"] 
The existence of God and the universe is thought to be 
eternal, without a beginning or end.!!*! Though inacces- 
sible directly, God is nevertheless seen as conscious of 
creation, with a will and purpose that is expressed through 
messengers termed Manifestations of God.!131041 


Baha'i teachings state that God is too great for humans 
to fully comprehend, or to create a complete and accu- 
rate image of, by themselves. Therefore, human under- 
standing of God is achieved through his revelations via 
his Manifestations.">!""° In the Baha'i religion, God is 
often referred to by titles and attributes (for example, 
the All-Powerful, or the All-Loving), and there is a sub- 
stantial emphasis on monotheism; such doctrines as the 
Trinity are seen as compromising, if not contradicting, 
the Baha'i view that God is single and has no equal.!!7! 
The Baha'i teachings state that the attributes which are ap- 
plied to God are used to translate Godliness into human 
terms and also to help individuals concentrate on their 
own attributes in worshipping God to develop their po- 
tentialities on their spiritual path.!'*!U°! According to the 
Baha'i teachings the human purpose is to learn to know 
and love God through such methods as prayer, reflection, 
and being of service to others.!!®! 
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Symbols of many religions on a pillar of the Baha'i House of 
Worship in Wilmette, Illinois, U.S. 


2.2.2 Religion 


Main article: Baha'i Faith and the unity of religion 


See also: Progressive revelation (Baha't) 


Baha'i notions of progressive religious revelation result in 
their accepting the validity of the well known religions of 
the world, whose founders and central figures are seen as 
Manifestations of God. Religious history is interpreted as 
a series of dispensations, where each manifestation brings 
a somewhat broader and more advanced revelation that 
is rendered as a text of scripture and passed on through 
history with greater or lesser reliability but at least true 
in substance,'°! suited for the time and place in which it 
was expressed.’?"! Specific religious social teachings (for 
example, the direction of prayer, or dietary restrictions) 
may be revoked by a subsequent manifestation so that a 
more appropriate requirement for the time and place may 
be established. Conversely, certain general principles (for 
example, neighbourliness, or charity) are seen to be uni- 
versal and consistent. In Baha'i belief, this process of pro- 
gressive revelation will not end; however, it is believed 
to be cyclical. Baha'is do not expect a new manifesta- 
tion of God to appear within 1000 years of Baha'u'llah’s 
revelation, |?7! 

Baha'i beliefs are sometimes described as syncretic com- 
binations of earlier religious beliefs.'?7! Baha'is, how- 
ever, assert that their religion is a distinct tradition with 
its own scriptures, teachings, laws, and history.!?!?4] 
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2.3. TEACHINGS 


While the religion was initially seen as a sect of Is- 
lam, most religious specialists now see it as an indepen- 
dent religion, with its religious background in Shi'a Is- 
lam being seen as analogous to the Jewish context in 
which Christianity was established.'*>! Muslim institu- 
tions and clergy, both Sunni and Shia, consider Baha'is 
to be deserters or apostates from Islam, which has led 
to Baha'is being persecuted.!*°!!77! Baha'is describe their 
faith as an independent world religion, differing from the 
other traditions in its relative age and in the appropriate- 
ness of Bahd'u'lldh’s teachings to the modern context.!?*! 
Baha'u'llah is believed to have fulfilled the messianic ex- 
pectations of these precursor faiths. !?7! 


2.2.3 Human beings 


x x 


The Ringstone symbol represents humanity’s connection to God 


See also: Baha'i Faith and the unity of humanity and 
Baha'i Faith on life after death 


The Baha'i writings state that human beings have a “ratio- 
nal soul", and that this provides the species with a unique 
capacity to recognize God’s station and humanity’s rela- 
tionship with its creator. Every human is seen to have 
a duty to recognize God through His messengers, and to 
conform to their teachings.?°! Through recognition and 
obedience, service to humanity and regular prayer and 
spiritual practice, the Baha'i writings state that the soul 
becomes closer to God, the spiritual ideal in Baha'i belief. 
When a human dies, the soul passes into the next world, 
where its spiritual development in the physical world be- 
comes a basis for judgment and advancement in the spir- 
itual world. Heaven and Hell are taught to be spiritual 
states of nearness or distance from God that describe re- 
lationships in this world and the next, and not physical 
places of reward and punishment achieved after death, '3!! 


The Baha'i writings emphasize the essential equality of 
human beings, and the abolition of prejudice. Humanity 
is seen as essentially one, though highly varied; its diver- 
sity of race and culture are seen as worthy of apprecia- 
tion and acceptance. Doctrines of racism, nationalism, 
caste, social class, and gender-based hierarchy are seen 
as artificial impediments to unity.'*! The Baha'i teachings 
state that the unification of humanity is the paramount is- 
sue in the religious and political conditions of the present 
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world. !?!1 


2.3. Teachings 


Main article: Baha'i teachings 


2.3.1 Summary 


Shoghi Effendi, the appointed head of the religion from 
1921 to 1957, wrote the following summary of what 
he considered to be the distinguishing principles of 
Baha'u'lldh's teachings, which, he said, together with the 
laws and ordinances of the Kitab-i-Aqdas constitute the 
bedrock of the Baha'i Faith: 


The independent search after truth, unfet- 
tered by superstition or tradition; the oneness 
of the entire human race, the pivotal princi- 
ple and fundamental doctrine of the Faith; the 
basic unity of all religions; the condemnation 
of all forms of prejudice, whether religious, 
racial, class or national; the harmony which 
must exist between religion and science; the 
equality of men and women, the two wings 
on which the bird of human kind is able to 
soar; the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion; the adoption of a universal auxiliary lan- 
guage; the abolition of the extremes of wealth 
and poverty; the institution of a world tribunal 
for the adjudication of disputes between na- 
tions; the exaltation of work, performed in the 
spirit of service, to the rank of worship; the 
glorification of justice as the ruling principle in 
human society, and of religion as a bulwark for 
the protection of all peoples and nations; and 
the establishment of a permanent and universal 
peace as the supreme goal of all mankind— 
these stand out as the essential elements [which 
Baha'u'llah proclaimed].!37! 


2.3.2 Social principles 


The following principles are frequently listed as a quick 
summary of the Baha'i teachings. They are derived 
from transcripts of speeches given by “Abdu'l-Baha dur- 
ing his tour of Europe and North America in 1912.!33!541 
The list is not authoritative and a variety of such lists 
circulate, !741195] 


e Unity of God 
e Unity of religion 


e Unity of humanity 
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Unity in diversity 


Equality between men and women 

e Elimination of all forms of prejudice 
e World peace and a New world order 
e Harmony of religion and science 

e Independent investigation of truth 


e Principle of Ever-Advancing Civilization 


Universal compulsory education 


Universal auxiliary language!*°! 


e Obedience to government and non-involvement in 
partisan politics unless submission to law amounts 
to a denial of Faith.!n 4) 


Elimination of extremes of wealth and poverty 


With specific regard to the pursuit of world peace, 
Baha'u'llah prescribed a world-embracing collective se- 
curity arrangement as necessary for the establishment of 
a lasting peace.!°7! 


2.3.3 Mystical teachings 


Although the Baha'i teachings have a strong emphasis on 
social and ethical issues, there exist a number of founda- 
tional texts that have been described as mystical.'*"! The 
Seven Valleys is considered Baha'u'llah’s “greatest mysti- 
cal composition.” It was written to a follower of Sufism, 
in the style of “Attar, The Persian Muslim poet,'?*! and 
sets forth the stages of the soul’s journey towards God. 
It was first translated into English in 1906, becoming 
one of the earliest available books of Baha'u'llah to the 
West. The Hidden Words is another book written by 
Baha'u'llah during the same period, containing 153 short 
passages in which Baha'u'llah claims to have taken the ba- 
sic essence of certain spiritual truths and written them in 
brief form.!?! 


2.3.4 Covenant 


Main article: Covenant of Baha'u'llah 


The Baha'i teachings speak of both a “Greater 
Covenant”, 4°! being universal and endless, and a “Lesser 
Covenant”, being unique to each religious dispensation. 
The Lesser Covenant is viewed as an agreement between 
a Messenger of God and his followers and includes social 
practices and the continuation of authority in the religion. 
At this time Baha'is view Baha'u'llah’s revelation as a 
binding lesser covenant for his followers; in the Baha'‘i 
writings being firm in the covenant is considered a virtue 
to work toward.'*"! The Greater Covenant is viewed as a 
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more enduring agreement between God and humanity, 
where a Manifestation of God is expected to come to 
humanity about every thousand years, at times of turmoil 
and uncertainty. With unity as an essential teaching of 
the religion, Baha'is follow an administration they believe 
is divinely ordained, and therefore see attempts to create 
schisms and divisions as efforts that are contrary to the 
teachings of Baha'u'llah. Schisms have occurred over 
the succession of authority, but any Baha'i divisions have 
had relatively little success and have failed to attract a 
sizeable following.'4”! The followers of such divisions are 
regarded as Covenant-breakers and shunned, essentially 
excommunicated. {4!1(43] 


2.4 Canonical texts 


ra 


Main article: Baha'i literature 


The canonical texts are the writings of the Bab, 
Baha'u'llah, ~Abdu'l-Bahaé, Shoghi Effendi and the 
Universal House of Justice, and the authenticated talks 
of “Abdu'l-Baha. The writings of the Bab and Baha'u'llah 
are considered as divine revelation, the writings and talks 
of “Abdu'l-Baha and the writings of Shoghi Effendi as 
authoritative interpretation, and those of the Universal 
House of Justice as authoritative legislation and elucida- 
tion. Some measure of divine guidance is assumed for all 
of these texts.'4! Some of Bahd'u'lldh’s most important 
writings include the Kitab-i-Aqdas, literally the Most Holy 
Book, which is his book of laws,'*5! the Kitab-i-[gan, lit- 
erally the Book of Certitude, which became the foundation 
of much of Baha'i belief,'*°! the Gems of Divine Myster- 
ies, which includes further doctrinal foundations, and the 
Seven Valleys and the Four Valleys which are mystical 
treatises. [47] 


2.5 History 
Main article: Baha'i history 


Baha'i history follows a sequence of leaders, beginning 
with the Bab's declaration in Shiraz, Iran on the evening 
of 22 May 1844, and ultimately resting on an adminis- 
trative order established by the central figures of the re- 
ligion. The Baha'i community was mostly confined to 
the Persian and Ottoman empires until after the death of 
Baha'u'llah in 1892, at which time he had followers in 13 
countries of Asia and Africa.'48! Under the leadership of 
his son, “Abdu'l-Baha, the religion gained a footing in Eu- 
rope and America, and was consolidated in Iran, where 
it still suffers intense persecution.”! After the death of 
*Abdu'l-Baha in 1921, the leadership of the Baha'i com- 
munity entered a new phase, evolving from a single indi- 
vidual to an administrative order with both elected bodies 
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and appointed individuals.'*! 


2.5.1 The Bab 


Main article: Bab 
On the evening of 22 May 1844, Siyyid “Ali-Muhammad 





Shrine of the Bab in Haifa, Israel 


of Shiraz, Iran proclaimed that he was “the Bab” (OUI 
“the Gate”), referring to his later claim to the station of 
Mahdi, the Twelfth Imam of Shi‘a Islam.'3! His followers 
were therefore known as Babis. As the Bab’s teachings 
spread, which the Islamic clergy saw as a threat, his fol- 
lowers came under increased persecution and torture.!7!] 
The conflicts escalated in several places to military sieges 
by the Shah's army. The Bab himself was imprisoned and 
eventually executed in 1850.!! 


Z 


Baha'is see the Bab as the forerunner of the Baha'i Faith, 
because the Bab’s writings introduced the concept of 
"He whom God shall make manifest", a Messianic fig- 
ure whose coming, according to Baha'is, was announced 
in the scriptures of all of the world’s great religions, 
and whom Baha'u'llah, the founder of the Baha'i Faith, 
claimed to be in 1863.”7!] The Bab’s tomb, located in 
Haifa, Israel, is an important place of pilgrimage for 
Baha'is. The remains of the Bab were brought secretly 
from Iran to the Holy Land and eventually interred in 
the tomb built for them in a spot specifically designated 
by Bahd'u'll4h.°! The main written works translated into 
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English of the Bab’s are collected in Selections from the 
Writings of the Bab out of the estimated 135 works.!! 


2.5.2 Baha'u'llah 


Main article: Baha'u'llah 


Mirza Husayn “Ali Nuri was one of the early followers 
of the Bab, and later took the title of Baha'u'llah. He 
was arrested and imprisoned for this involvement in 1852. 
Baha'u'llah relates that in 1853, while incarcerated in the 
dungeon of the Siyah-Chal in Tehran, he received the first 
intimations that he was the one anticipated by the Bab.!?! 


Shortly thereafter he was expelled from Tehran to 
Baghdad, in the Ottoman Empire;!*! then to Constantino- 
ple (now Istanbul); and then to Adrianople (now Edirne). 
In 1863, at the time of his banishment from Baghdad 
to Constantinople, Baha'u'llah declared his claim to a 
divine mission to his family and followers. Tensions 
then grew between him and Subh-i-Azal, the appointed 
leader of the Babis who did not recognize Baha'u'llah’s 
claim. Throughout the rest of his life Baha'u'llah gained 
the allegiance of most of the Babis, who came to be 
known as Baha'is. Beginning in 1866, he began declar- 
ing his mission as a Messenger of God in letters to the 
world’s religious and secular rulers, including Pope Pius 
IX, Napoleon III, and Queen Victoria. 


In 1868 Baha'u'llah was banished by Sultan Abdiilaziz 
a final time to the Ottoman penal colony of “Akka, in 
present-day Israel. Towards the end of his life, the strict 
and harsh confinement was gradually relaxed, and he was 
allowed to live in a home near “Akka, while still officially 
a prisoner of that city.6?! He died there in 1892. Baha'is 
regard his resting place at Bahji as the Qiblih to which 
they turn in prayer each day. >?! 


Baha'u'llah wrote many written works taken as scripture 
in the religion of which only a fraction have been trans- 
lated into English.4! There have been 15,000 works both 
small and large noted'>!! - the most significant of which 
are the Most Holy Book, the Book of Certitude, the 
Hidden Words, and the Seven Valleys. There is also a 
series of compilation volumes of smaller works the most 
significant of which is the Gleanings from the Writings 
of Baha'u'llah. 


2.5.3 ~Abdu'l-Baha 


Main article: ~“Abdu'l-Baha 


“Abbas Effendi was Baha'u'llah’s eldest son, known by the 
title of ~“Abdu'l-Baha (Servant of Baha). His father left 
a Will that appointed ~Abdu'l-Baha as the leader of the 
Baha'i community, and designated him as the “Centre of 
the Covenant”, “Head of the Faith”, and the sole authori- 
tative interpreter of Baha'u'llah’s writings.6°!55! ~Abdu'l- 
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‘Abdu 'l-Baha 


Baha had shared his father’s long exile and imprisonment, 
which continued until ~“Abdu'l-Baha's own release as a re- 
sult of the Young Turk Revolution in 1908. Following 
his release he led a life of travelling, speaking, teaching, 
and maintaining correspondence with communities of be- 
lievers and individuals, expounding the principles of the 
Baha'i Faith.!?! 


It is estimated that ~“Abdu'l-Baha wrote over 27,000 works 
mostly in the form of letters of which only a fraction have 
been translated into English.©!! Among the more well 
known are The Secret of Divine Civilization, the Tablet 
to Auguste-Henri Forel, and Some Answered Questions. 
Additionally notes taken of a number of his talks were 
published in various volumes like Paris Talks during his 
journeys to the West. 


2.5.4 Baha'i administration 


Main article: Baha'i administration 


Baha'u'llah’s Kitab-i-Agdas and The Will and Testament 
of ‘Abdu'l-Bahd are foundational documents of the Baha'i 
administrative order. Baha'u'llah established the elected 
Universal House of Justice, and “Abdu'l-Baha established 
the appointed hereditary Guardianship and clarified the 
relationship between the two institutions.>°>° In his 
Will, “Abdu'l-Baha appointed his eldest grandson, Shoghi 
Effendi, as the first Guardian of the Baha'i Faith, serving 
as head of the religion until his death, for 36 years.57! 


Shoghi Effendi throughout his lifetime translated Baha'i 
texts; developed global plans for the expansion of the 
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Baha'i community; developed the Baha'i World Centre; 
carried on a voluminous correspondence with commu- 
nities and individuals around the world; and built the 
administrative structure of the religion, preparing the 
community for the election of the Universal House of 
Justice.!7! He died in 1957 under conditions that did not 
allow for a successor to be appointed, 981159! 


At local, regional, and national levels, Baha'is elect mem- 
bers to nine-person Spiritual Assemblies, which run the 
affairs of the religion. There are also appointed individ- 
uals working at various levels, including locally and in- 
ternationally, which perform the function of propagating 
the teachings and protecting the community. The latter 
do not serve as clergy, which the Baha'i Faith does not 
have.!?!1!60] The Universal House of Justice, first elected 
in 1963, remains the successor and supreme governing 
body of the Baha'i Faith, and its 9 members are elected 
every five years by the members of all National Spiritual 
Assemblies.'°!! Any male Baha'i, 21 years or older, is el- 
igible to be elected to the Universal House of Justice; all 
other positions are open to male and female Baha’is.!°7! 


2.5.5 International plans 





Baha't House of Worship, Wilmette, Illinois 


In 1937, Shoghi Effendi launched a seven-year plan for 
the Baha'is of North America, followed by another in 
1946.'© In 1953, he launched the first international plan, 
the Ten Year World Crusade. This plan included ex- 
tremely ambitious goals for the expansion of Baha'i com- 
munities and institutions, the translation of Baha'i texts 
into several new languages, and the sending of Baha'i 
pioneers into previously unreached nations.'4! He an- 
nounced in letters during the Ten Year Crusade that it 
would be followed by other plans under the direction of 
the Universal House of Justice, which was elected in 1963 
at the culmination of the Crusade. The House of Justice 
then launched a nine-year plan in 1964, and a series of 
subsequent multi-year plans of varying length and goals 
followed, guiding the direction of the international Baha'i 
community, !©! 
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Annually, on 21 April, the Universal House of Jus- 
tice sends a ‘Ridvan’ message to the worldwide Baha’i 
community,'°°! which generally gives an update on the 
progress made concerning the current plan, and provides 
further guidance for the year to come.!"°° >! The Baha'is 
around the world are currently being encouraged to fo- 
cus on capacity building through children’s classes, youth 
groups, devotional gatherings, and a systematic study of 
the religion known as study circles.'°7!!8! Further fo- 
cuses are involvement in social action and participation in 
the prevalent discourses of society.!°7!!7° The years from 
2001 until 2021 represent four successive five-year plans, 
culminating in the centennial anniversary of the passing 
of “Abdu'l-Baha.!7!] 


2.6 Demographics 


Main article: Baha'i Faith by country 


See also: Baha'i statistics 
A Baha'i published document reported 4.74 million 


rc 





The Lotus Temple, a Bahda't House of Worship in New Delhi, 
India. It attracts an average of 4 million visitors a year. 


Baha'is in 1986 growing at a rate of 4.4%.!77] Baha'i 
sources since 1991 usually estimate the worldwide Baha'i 
population to be above 5 million.'”7! The World Chris- 
tian Encyclopedia estimated 7.1 million Baha'is in the 
world in 2000, representing 218 countries,'*! and 7.3 
million in 2010!7>! with the same source. They further 
state: “The Baha'i Faith is the only religion to have grown 
faster in every United Nations region over the past 100 
years than the general population; Baha’i was thus the 
fastest-growing religion between 1910 and 2010, growing 
at least twice as fast as the population of almost every UN 
region.”!°! This source’s only systematic flaw was to con- 
sistently have a higher estimate of Christians than other 
cross-national data sets.!77) 


From its origins in the Persian and Ottoman Empires, 
by the early 20th century there were a number of con- 
verts in South and South East Asia, Europe, and North 
America. During the 1950s and 1960s, vast travel teach- 
ing efforts brought the religion to almost every coun- 
try and territory of the world. By the 1990s, Baha'is 
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were developing programs for systematic consolidation 
on a large scale, and the early 21st century saw large in- 
fluxes of new adherents around the world. The Baha'i 
Faith is currently the largest religious minority in Iran, !7*! 
Panama,'’*! and Belize;'®°! the second largest interna- 
tional religion in Bolivia,'*") Zambia,'®?! and Papua New 
Guinea;'**! and the third largest international religion in 
Chad!*41I85] and Kenya.!°6! 


According to The World Almanac and Book of Facts 
2004: 


The majority of Baha'is live in Asia (3.6 
million), Africa (1.8 million), and Latin Amer- 
ica (900,000). According to some estimates, 
the largest Baha'i community in the world 
is in India, with 2.2 million Baha'is, next is 
Iran, with 350,000, the US, with 150,000, and 
Brazil, with 60,000. Aside from these coun- 
tries, numbers vary greatly. Currently, no 
country has a Baha'i majority. '°7! 


The Baha'i religion was listed in The Britannica Book of 
the Year (1992-present) as the second most widespread 
of the world’s independent religions in terms of the num- 
ber of countries represented. According to Britannica, 
the Baha'i Faith (as of 2002) is established in 247 coun- 
tries and territories; represents over 2,100 ethnic, racial, 
and tribal groups; has scriptures translated into over 800 
languages; and has an estimated seven million adherents 
worldwide.'*8! Additionally, Baha'is have self-organized 
in most of the nations of the world. 


The Baha'i religion was ranked by the Foreign Policy 
magazine as the world’s second fastest growing religion 
by percentage (1.7%) in 2007.'°"! 


2.7 Social practices 


2.7.1 Laws 

Main article: Baha'i laws 

The laws of the Baha'i Faith primarily come from the 
Kitdb-i-Aqdas, written by Baha'u'llah.°! The following 
are a few examples of basic laws and religious obser- 
vances. 


e Prayer in the Baha'i Faith consists of obligatory 
prayer and devotional (general) prayer. Baha'is over 
the age of 15 must individually recite an obligatory 
prayer each day, using fixed words and form. In ad- 
dition to the daily obligatory prayer, believers are 
directed to daily offer devotional prayer and to med- 
itate and study sacred scripture. There is no set form 
for devotions and meditations, though the devotional 
prayers written by the central figures of the Baha'i 
Faith and collected in prayer books are held in high 
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Baha'i gardens in Haifa, Israel. 


esteem. Reading aloud of prayers from prayer books 
is a typical feature of Baha'i gatherings. 


Backbiting and gossip are prohibited and de- 
nounced. 


e Adult Baha'is in good health should observe a 
nineteen-day sunrise-to-sunset fast each year from 
2 March through 20 March. 


e Baha'is are forbidden to drink alcohol or to take 
drugs, unless prescribed by doctors. 


Sexual intercourse is only permitted between a hus- 
band and wife, and thus premarital, extramarital, 
and homosexual intercourse are forbidden. (See also 
Homosexuality and the Baha'i Faith) 


e Gambling is forbidden. 
e Fanaticism is forbidden. 


e Adherence to ritual is discouraged, with the notable 
exception of the obligatory prayers. 


Abstaining from partisan politics is required. 


While some of the laws from the Kitab-i-Aqdas are ap- 
plicable at the present time and may be enforced to a 
degree by the administrative institutions,°'! Baha'u'lldh 
has provided for the progressive application of other laws 
that are dependent upon the existence of a predominantly 
Baha'i society. The laws, when not in direct conflict with 
the civil laws of the country of residence, are binding 
on every Baha'i,'°”! and the observance of personal laws, 
such as prayer or fasting, is the sole responsibility of the 
individual.°1! 


2.7.2 Marriage 


vara 


Main article: Baha'i marriage 
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The purpose of marriage in the Baha'i faith is mainly to 
foster spiritual harmony, fellowship and unity between a 
man and a woman and to provide a stable and loving envi- 
ronment for the rearing of children.!°*! The Baha'i teach- 
ings on marriage call it a fortress for well-being and salva- 
tion and place marriage and the family as the foundation 
of the structure of human society.!*! Bahd'u'lldh highly 
praised marriage, discouraged divorce and homosexual- 
ity, and required chastity outside of marriage; Baha'u'llah 
taught that a husband and wife should strive to improve 
the spiritual life of each other.!°°! Interracial marriage is 


, 


also highly praised throughout Baha'i scripture.!>! 


Baha'is intending to marry are asked to obtain a thorough 
understanding of the other’s character before deciding to 
marry.!°5! Although parents should not choose partners 
for their children, once two individuals decide to marry, 
they must receive the consent of all living biological par- 
ents, even if one partner is not a Baha'i. The Baha'i mar- 
riage ceremony is simple; the only compulsory part of the 
wedding is the reading of the wedding vows prescribed by 
Baha'u'llah which both the groom and the bride read, in 
the presence of two witnesses.'°>! The vows are “We will 
all, verily, abide by the Will of God.”!?>! 


2.7.3 Work 

Monasticism is forbidden, and Baha'is attempt to ground 
their spirituality in ordinary daily life. Performing useful 
work, for example, is not only required but considered a 
form of worship." Bahé'u'lldh prohibited a mendicant 
and ascetic lifestyle.°7! The importance of self-exertion 
and service to humanity in one’s spiritual life is empha- 
sised further in Baha'u'llah’s writings, where he states that 
work done in the spirit of service to humanity enjoys a 
rank equal to that of prayer and worship in the sight of 
God.?4 


2.7.4 Places of worship 


Main article: Baha'i House of Worship 
Most Baha'i meetings occur in individuals’ homes, lo- 


7 





Baha't House of Worship, Langenhain, Germany 
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cal Baha'i centers, or rented facilities. Worldwide, there 
are currently seven Baha'i Houses of Worship, with an 
eighth under construction in Chile,'°*! and a further seven 
planned as of April 2012.!°°! Baha'i writings refer to an 
institution called a “Mashriqu'l-Adhkar” (Dawning-place 
of the Mention of God), which is to form the center of 
a complex of institutions including a hospital, univer- 
sity, and so on.!'! The first ever Mashriqu'l-Adhkar in 
‘Ishqabad, Turkmenistan, has been the most complete 
House of Worship.!!°!) 


2.7.5 Calendar 


vara 


Main article: Baha'i calendar 


The Baha'i calendar is based upon the calendar estab- 
lished by the Bab. The year consists of 19 months, each 
having 19 days, with four or five intercalary days, to make 
a full solar year.'?! The Baha'i New Year corresponds to 
the traditional Persian New Year, called Naw Ruz, and 
occurs on the vernal equinox, 21 March, at the end of 
the month of fasting. Baha'i communities gather at the 
beginning of each month at a meeting called a Feast for 
worship, consultation and socializing!!! 


Each of the 19 months is given a name which is an at- 
tribute of God; some examples include Baha’ (Splen- 
dour), ‘IIm (Knowledge), and Jamal (Beauty).!!°7! The 
Baha'i week is familiar in that it consists of seven days, 
with each day of the week also named after an attribute 
of God. Baha'is observe 11 Holy Days throughout the 
year, with work suspended on 9 of these. These days 
commemorate important anniversaries in the history of 
the religion.!!07 


2.7.6 Symbols 





The calligraphy of the Greatest Name 


Main article: Baha'i symbols 


The symbols of the religion are derived from the Arabic 
word Baha’ (+l. “splendor” or “glory”), with a numerical 
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value of 9, which is why the most common symbol is the 
nine-pointed star.!'! The ringstone symbol and callig- 
raphy of the Greatest Name are also often encountered. 
The former consists of two five-pointed stars interspersed 
with a stylized Baha’ whose shape is meant to recall the 
three onenesses,!!°°! while the latter is a calligraphic ren- 
dering of the phrase Y4 Baha'u'l-Abha (coe «4. L “O 
Glory of the Most Glorious!"). 


The five-pointed star is the symbol of the Baha'i 
Faith.!!01U97] Tn the Baha'i Faith, the star is known as 
the Haykal (Arabic: “temple”), and it was initiated and 
established by the Bab. The Bab and Baha'u'llah wrote 
various works in the form of a pentagram. !!%] 


2.7.7 Socio-economic development 


Z 


Main article: Socio-economic development (Baha'i) 
Since its inception the Baha'i Faith has had involve- 





Students of School for Girls, Tehran, 13 August 1933. This 
photograph may be of the students of Tarbiyat School for Girls 
which was established by the Bahd't Community of Tehran in 
1911; the school was closed by government decree in 1934. 


ment in socio-economic development beginning by giving 
greater freedom to women, !!! promulgating the promo- 
tion of female education as a priority concern,!'!°! and 
that involvement was given practical expression by creat- 
ing schools, agricultural coops, and clinics. !!0! 


The religion entered a new phase of activity when a mes- 
sage of the Universal House of Justice dated 20 October 
1983 was released. Baha'is were urged to seek out ways, 
compatible with the Baha'i teachings, in which they could 
become involved in the social and economic development 
of the communities in which they lived. Worldwide in 
1979 there were 129 officially recognized Baha'i socio- 
economic development projects. By 1987, the number of 
officially recognized development projects had increased 
to 1482.16] 
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2.7.8 United Nations 


Baha'u'llah wrote of the need for world government in 
this age of humanity’s collective life. Because of this 
emphasis the international Baha'i community has cho- 
sen to support efforts of improving international rela- 
tions through organizations such as the League of Nations 
and the United Nations, with some reservations about 
the present structure and constitution of the UN.!!!! 
The Baha'i International Community is an agency un- 
der the direction of the Universal House of Justice in 
Haifa, and has consultative status with the following 
organizations;!!!2)[113] 


e United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 


e United Nations Development Fund for Women 
(UNIFEM) 

e United Nations Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) 

e United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) 

e World Health Organization (WHO) 


The Baha'i International Community has offices at the 
United Nations in New York and Geneva and repre- 
sentations to United Nations regional commissions and 
other offices in Addis Ababa, Bangkok, Nairobi, Rome, 
Santiago, and Vienna.''!3! In recent years an Office of 
the Environment and an Office for the Advancement of 
Women were established as part of its United Nations Of- 
fice. The Baha'i Faith has also undertaken joint develop- 
ment programs with various other United Nations agen- 
cies. In the 2000 Millennium Forum of the United Na- 
tions a Baha'i was invited as the only non-governmental 
speaker during the summit.!'!41 


2.8 Persecution 


Main article: Persecution of Baha'is 

Baha'is continue to be persecuted in Islamic coun- 
tries, as Islamic leaders do not recognize the Baha'i 
Faith as an independent religion, but rather as apostasy 
from Islam. The most severe persecutions have oc- 
curred in Iran, where over 200 Baha'is were executed be- 
tween 1978 and 1998,!78! and in Egypt. The rights of 
Baha'is have been restricted to greater or lesser extents 
in numerous other countries, including Afghanistan,!!!>) 
Indonesia,!!!®! Traq,!'!7! Morocco, !!!8119 and several 
countries in sub-Saharan Africa.!°! 


2.8.1 Iran 


The marginalization of the Iranian Baha'is by current gov- 
ernments is rooted in historical efforts by Muslim clergy 
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The Baha'i cemetery in Yazd after its desecration by the govern- 
ment 


to persecute the religious minority. When the Bab started 
attracting a large following, the clergy hoped to stop the 
movement from spreading by stating that its followers 
were enemies of God. These clerical directives led to 
mob attacks and public executions.?! Starting in the twen- 
tieth century, in addition to repression that impacted in- 
dividual Baha'is, centrally directed campaigns that tar- 
geted the entire Baha'i community and its institutions 
were initiated.!!?°! In one case in Yazd in 1903 more than 
100 Baha'is were killed.!!?!] Baha'i schools, such as the 
Tarbiyat boys’ and girl’s schools in Tehran, were closed 
in the 1930s and 40s, Baha'i marriages were not recog- 
nized and Baha'i texts were censored. !!201I!22] 


During the reign of Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, to divert 
attention from economic difficulties in Iran and from a 
growing nationalist movement, a campaign of persecu- 
tion against the Baha'is was instituted.'"° ©! An approved 
and coordinated anti-Baha'i campaign (to incite public 
passion against the Baha'is) started in 1955 and it in- 
cluded the spreading of anti-Baha'i propaganda on na- 
tional radio stations and in official newspapers.!!"! In the 
late 1970s the Shah’s regime consistently lost legitimacy 
due to criticism that it was pro-Western. As the anti- 
Shah movement gained ground and support, revolution- 
ary propaganda was spread which alleged that some of 
the Shah’s advisors were Bahda'is.'!3! Baha'is were por- 
trayed as economic threats, and as supporters of Israel 
and the West, and societal hostility against the Baha'is 
increased. !!201[124] 


Since the Islamic Revolution of 1979 Iranian Baha'is 
have regularly had their homes ransacked or have been 
banned from attending university or from holding gov- 
ernment jobs, and several hundred have received prison 
sentences for their religious beliefs, most recently for par- 
ticipating in study circles.'7*! Baha'i cemeteries have been 
desecrated and property has been seized and occasion- 
ally demolished, including the House of Mirz4 Buzurg, 
Baha'u'llah’s father.!3! The House of the Bab in Shiraz, 
one of three sites to which Baha'is perform pilgrimage, 
has been destroyed twice. 311125111261 
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According to a US panel, attacks on Baha'is in 
Iran increased under Mahmoud Ahmadinejad's 
presidency,!!2711781_ The United Nations Commis- 
sion on Human Rights revealed an October 2005 
confidential letter from Command Headquarters of the 
Armed Forces of Iran ordering its members to identify 
Baha'is and to monitor their activities. Due to these 
actions, the Special Rapporteur of the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights stated on 20 March 2006, 
that she “also expresses concern that the information 
gained as a result of such monitoring will be used as a 
basis for the increased persecution of, and discrimination 
against, members of the Baha'i faith, in violation of 
international standards. The Special Rapporteur is 
concerned that this latest development indicates that the 
situation with regard to religious minorities in Iran is, in 
fact, deteriorating.!!7°! 

On 14 May 2008, members of an informal body known 
as the “Friends” that oversaw the needs of the Baha'i 
community in Iran were arrested and taken to Evin 
prison.!!?71(130] The Friends court case has been post- 
poned several times, but was finally underway on 12 Jan- 
uary 2010."!3"] Other observers were not allowed in the 
court. Even the defence lawyers, who for two years have 
had minimal access to the defendants, had difficulty en- 
tering the courtroom. The chairman of the U.S. Com- 
mission on International Religious Freedom said that it 
seems that the government has already predetermined the 
outcome of the case and is violating international human 
rights law.''3"] Further sessions were held on 7 Febru- 
ary 2010,"2! 12 April 2010"! and 12 June 2010,!14) 
On 11 August 2010 it became known that the court sen- 
tence was 20 years imprisonment for each of the seven 
prisoners!!35! which was later reduced to ten years.!!%¢! 
After the sentence, they were transferred to Gohardasht 
prison.!'37] In March 2011 the sentences were reinstated 
to the original 20 years.!'38! On 3 January 2010, Iranian 
authorities detained ten more members of the Baha'i mi- 
nority, reportedly including Leva Khanjani, granddaugh- 
ter of Jamaloddin Khanjani, one of seven Baha'i leaders 
jailed since 2008 and in February, they arrested his son, 
Niki Khanjani.!!>?! 


The Iranian government claims that the Baha'i Faith is 
not a religion, but is instead a political organization, and 
hence refuses to recognize it as a minority religion.!!4”! 
However, the government has never produced convinc- 
ing evidence supporting its characterization of the Baha'i 
community.''4! Also, the government’s statements that 
Baha'is who recanted their religion would have their 
rights restored, attest to the fact that Baha'is are perse- 
cuted solely for their religious affiliation.!!47) The Iranian 
government also accuses the Baha'i Faith of being associ- 
ated with Zionism because the Baha'i World Centre is lo- 
cated in Haifa, Israel.!"°° 7] These accusations against the 
Baha'is have no basis in historical fact,!!43! 241044] and 
the accusations are used by the Iranian government to use 


the Baha'is as “scapegoats”.!'4>! In fact it was the Iranian 
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leader Naser al-Din Shah Qajar who banished Baha'u'llah 
from Persia to the Ottoman Empire and Baha'u'llah was 
later exiled by the Ottoman Sultan, at the behest of the 
Persian Shah, to territories further away from Iran and 
finally to Acre in Syria, which only a century later was 
incorporated into the state of Israel.!'4¢! 


2.8.2 Egypt 


Baha'i institutions and community activities have been il- 
legal under Egyptian law since 1960. All Baha'i com- 
munity properties, including Baha'i centers, libraries, 
and cemeteries, have been confiscated by the govern- 


ment and fatwas have been issued charging Baha'is with 
apostasy, !!47] 


The Egyptian identification card controversy began in the 
1990s when the government modernized the electronic 
processing of identity documents, which introduced a 
de facto requirement that documents must list the per- 
son’s religion as Muslim, Christian, or Jewish (the only 
three religions officially recognized by the government). 
Consequently, Baha'is were unable to obtain government 
identification documents (such as national identification 
cards, birth certificates, death certificates, marriage or 
divorce certificates, or passports) necessary to exercise 
their rights in their country unless they lied about their 
religion, which conflicts with Baha'i religious principle. 
Without documents, they could not be employed, edu- 
cated, treated in hospitals, travel outside of the country, or 
vote, among other hardships.!'48! Following a protracted 
legal process culminating in a court ruling favorable to 
the Baha'is, the interior minister of Egypt released a de- 
cree on 14 April 2009, amending the law to allow Egyp- 
tians who are not Muslim, Christian, or Jewish to obtain 
identification documents that list dash in place of one of 
the three recognized religions.''4°! The first identification 
cards were issued to two Baha'is under the new decree on 
8 August 2009, 199! 


2.9 See also 


e Baha'i apologetics 

e Baha'i Faith in fiction 

e Baha'i orthography 

e Baha'i Terraces, the Hanging Gardens of Haifa 


List of Baha'is 


2.10 Notes and Citations 


Notes 
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[1] 


[2] 


[3] 


[4] 


[5] 


[6] 


[7] 


In English, “Baha'i" /ba‘hat/ is pronounced with two syl- 
lables according to the pronunciation guide on the Baha'i 
World News Service Website (Baha'i: Ba-HIGH). In Per- 
sian, Persian:  Jly [behp:?i:] is pronounced with three 
syllables. The exact realization of the English pronuncia- 
tion varies. The Oxford English Dictionary has /bz'ha:i:/ 
ba-HAH-ee, Merriam-Webster has /ba:'ha:i:/ bah-HAH- 
ee, and the Random House Dictionary has /ba'ha:i:/ ba- 
HAH-ee, all with three syllables. See Banani, Amin, A 
Baha‘i Glossary and Pronunciation Guide (MP3), Baha’i 
Study and Shahrokh, Darius, “Windows to the Past Se- 
ries”, Bahai Library — A Guide to Pronunciation part 1 
and 2, for more pronunciation instructions. 


See Baha'i statistics for a breakdown of different esti- 
mates. 


Baha'is prefer the orthographies Bahd't , Bahd'ts, the 
Bab, Baha'u'llah, and ‘Abdu'l-Bahda , using a particular 
transcription of the Arabic and Persian in publications. 
“Bahai”, “Bahais”, “Baha'i”, “the Bab”, “Bahaullah” and 
“Baha'u'llah” are often used when diacriticals are unavail- 
able. 


See for example: Political Non-involvement and Obedi- 
ence to Government — A compilation of some of the Mes- 
sages of the Guardian and the Universal House of Justice 
(compiled by Dr. Peter J. Khan) 


All Ridvan messages can be found at Baha'i Library On- 
line. 


In line with this is the thinking that the government en- 
couraged the campaign to distract attention from more 
serious problems, including acute economic difficulties. 
Beyond this lay the difficulty which the regime faced in 
harnessing the nationalist movement that had supported 
Musaddigq.(Akhavi 1980, pp. 76-78) 


Statement of the Embassy of the Islamic Republic of Iran, 
Buenos Aires, 26 September 1979, cited in Iran Human 
Rights Documentation Center 2007 
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Chapter 3 


Faith in Buddhism 


Faith (Pali: saddhda, Sanskrit: sraddhd) is an initial ac- 
ceptance of the Buddha's teaching prior to realising its 
truth for oneself. It is an important constituent element of 
all traditions of Buddhism, although the kind and nature 
of faith changes in the different schools. Other transla- 
tions of saddha/sraddha include confidence and trust." 
According to received Pali-Buddhist tradition, some of 
the first words voiced by the Buddha after resolving to 
teach Dharma were, “Wide opened is the door of the 
Deathless to all who have ears to hear; let them send forth 
faith [saddhd] to meet it.”!*! 


3.1 Early Buddhism 


3.1.1 Kalama Sutta 


According to Guiliano Giustarini, “Saddha is usually 
translated as faith, but it is not to be meant as a dog- 
matic belief.”"! In the Kalama Sutta the Buddha him- 
self argues against simply following authority, tradition 
or specious reasoning. Instead, a person should himself 
derive a moral judgement thus: 


Even though one’s own experience and judgement is em- 
phasized in accepting Buddha and Buddhism, one should 
also heed to the counsel of the wise, meaning a Buddha or 
a Buddhist teacher well versed in the Buddhist teachings. 


3.1.2 Faith and the preservation of truth 


In the Canki Sutta,! the Buddha points out that people’s 
beliefs may turn out in two different ways: they might be 
genuine, factual and unmistaken or vain, empty and false. 
Thus, when a person holds a certain belief, they should 
not derive the conclusion “Only this is true, anything else 
is false.” but instead preserve the truth by commenting on 
a belief with “This is my belief”. The remainder of the 
sutta discusses how to attain truth by direct experience. 


3.1.3 Faith as initial acceptance 


Faith is only an initial trust in the Buddha as a spiritual 
teacher and an initial acceptance of the Buddha’s teach- 
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ings. By listening to the teachings and putting them into 
practice, a Buddhist disciple can examine through direct 
experience whether they are true or not. In the Cula- 
hatthipadopama Sutta,'°! the Buddha describes the path 
of enlightenment as starting with faith in the Buddha, but 
continuing by practicing the path of virtue, meditation 
and wisdom, culminating in the achievement of enlight- 
enment. 


Similarly, the Kasibharadvaja Sutta'”! describes the rela- 
tionship of faith, practice and wisdom: 


By comparing faith to a seed, the text indicates that faith 
is only a preliminary element of the spiritual path. 


3.1.4 Factor in Stream-Entry 


Unwavering faith in the Awakened One, in the Dhamma, 
and in the Sangha are three out of the four factors that 
lead towards stream-entry. 


There is the case where the disciple of the 
noble ones is endowed with unwavering faith in 
the Awakened One: 'Indeed, the Blessed One is 
worthy & rightly self-awakened, consummate 
in knowledge & conduct, well-gone, an expert 
with regard to the world, unexcelled as a trainer 
for those people fit to be tamed, the Teacher of 
divine & human beings, awakened, blessed." !*! 


3.1.5 Faith as refuge 


Buddhists put faith in the reliability of the Buddha as a 
truly awakened spiritual friend and faith, conviction and 
confidence in the three jewels (Pali: Tiratana, Skt.: tri- 
ratna). 


Faith in Buddhism is expressed in the act of taking 
refuge. In this, it centres on the authority of Buddha as 
a supremely awakened being, by assenting to his unsur- 
passed role as teacher of both humans and gods. It also 
honors the truth of his spiritual Doctrine (Pali: dhamma), 
and accepts the community of spiritually developed fol- 
lowers (Pali: sarigha). Faith in Buddhism can be said to 
function as a form of motor, which propels the Buddhist 
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practitioner towards the goal of awakening (Pali: bodhi) 
and nirvana. 


When a person decides to give up domestic life and live 
as a monk or nun, it is said to be out of faith “through 
faith in the Lord”.!! First comes the “hearing” |"! of the 
Buddhist teachings (Dharma) and then the aspirant puts 
these teachings and instructions into practice due to his 
faith, reflecting upon the value of their application." 


Faith is primarily faith in the Buddha himself as the 
teacher of supreme spiritual realization and accomplish- 
ment. The Buddha extols such faith as befitting a “noble” 
Buddhist disciple:!!7! 


The ariyan [noble] disciple is of faith; he 
has faith in the Awakening of the Tathagata 
[Buddha], and thinks: He is indeed Lord, per- 
fected one, fully Self-Awakened One, endowed 
with right knowledge and conduct, well-farer, 
knower of the world(s), matchless charioteer 
of men to be tamed, teacher of devas [gods] 
and men, the Awakened One, the Lord. 


In Buddhism blind faith is not regarded highly. In the 
Pubbakotthaka Sutta,"'?! Buddha questions Sariputta to 
which Sariputta answers, “Herein, O Lord, I do not fol- 
low the Exalted One out of faith. Those by whom this 
is unknown, unseen, uncognized, unrealized and unexpe- 
rienced by wisdom, they will herein follow others out of 
faith.” In other words, in blind faith there is no knowledge 
or conviction, and one can have blind faith in anyone and 
such blind faith never leads to wisdom and true convic- 
tion. Only the actual experience of regular practice can 
lead to true faith and conviction born out of realization. 
“But those by whom this is known, seen, cognized, re- 
alized and experienced by wisdom, they have no uncer- 
tainty, no doubt about it that these five faculties, if culti- 
vated and regularly practiced, lead to the Deathless, are 
bound for the Deathless, end in the Deathless.” 


Faith in the Theravada tradition is generally confidence 
based on first-hand understanding of a concept - espe- 
cially in the primary texts as faith in the reality of the 
enlightenment of the Buddha (Pali: tathagatabodhisad- 
dha)"“I or in the Pali commentaries!!! as: 


faith in the working of the law of karma (Pali: kam- 
masaddha) 


faith in the consequences of actions 
vipakasaddha) 


(Pali: 


faith in the individual ownership of actions (Pali: 
kammassakatdsaddha), and; 


faith in the reality of the enlightenment of the Lord 
Buddha (Pali: tathagatabodhisaddhda). 
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3.1.6 Faith and other factors 


The Pali suttas (scriptures) list faith as one of seven trea- 
sures (Pali: dhana),!"*! one of five spiritual faculties (Pali: 
indriyas), one of four “streams of merit”,''7! and one of 
the spiritual powers (Pali: balas). 


3.2 Mahayana Buddhism 


In general, the role of faith in Mahayana Buddhism is as 
strong as that of the Theravadin. Moreover, the depth 
and range of faith may be perceived as being intensified, 
particularly according to the Buddha nature (tathdgata- 
garbha) sutras and the Pure Land literature. 


3.2.1 Mahayana Sutras 


Lotus Sutra 


One of the most famous of Mahayana sutras, the Lotus 
Sutra, also embraces the ideal of faith, but links it to dis- 
cernment. The Buddha tells his audience in the Lotus Su- 
tra: 


If any living beings who seek after the 
Buddha-way either see or hear this Law-Flower 
Sutra [i.e. the Lotus Sutra], and after hear- 
ing it believe and discern, receive and keep 
it, you may know that they are near perfect 
enlightenment.!!*! 


The same sutra asserts that the Dharma as a whole is dif- 
ficult to grasp with mere words, and that ultimately only 
those bodhisattvas who believe with firm faith can pene- 
trate its nature. The Buddha says: 


This Law [Dharma] is inexpressible, 
It is beyond the realm of terms; 
Among all the other living beings 
None can apprehend it 
Except the bodhisattvas 
Who are firm in the power of faith.!!*! 


Avatamsaka Sutra 


Thus faith is a major element within Buddhism. While 
it is rarely (if ever) taught by the Buddha in any “blind” 
form and is often linked to discernment and understand- 
ing, it is nevertheless viewed as a powerful force which 
can start the Buddhist practitioner on his or her spiritual 
journey and convey him or her towards awakening them- 
selves. An enthusiastic paean to faith can be found in the 
massive Avatamsaka Sutra, where, to the delight of all the 
Buddhas, the bodhisattva Samantabhadra proclaims the 
following verses in a great eulogy of bodhisattvas’ faith: 
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Deep faith, belief, and resolution always 
pure, 
They [bodhisattvas] honour and respect all 
Buddhas ... 
Deeply believing in the Buddha and the Bud- 
dha’s teaching, 
They also believe in the Way traversed by 
buddhas-to-be, 
And believe in unexcelled great enlightenment: 
Thereby do enlightening beings [bodhisattvas] 
first rouse their will. 
Faith is the basis of the Path, the mother of 
virtues, 
Nourishing and growing all good ways, 
Cutting away the net of doubt, freeing from the 
torrent of passion, 
Revealing the unsurpassed road of ultimate 
peace. 
When faith is undefiled, the mind is pure; 
Obliterating pride, it is the root of reverence, 
And the foremost wealth in the treasury of re- 
ligion ... 
Faith is generous ... 
Faith can joyfully enter the Buddha’s teaching; 
Faith can increase knowledge and virtue; 
Faith can ensure arrival at enlightenment ... 
Faith can go beyond the pathways of demons, 
And reveal the unsurpassed road of liberation. 
Faith is the unspoiled seed of virtue, 
Faith can grow the seed of enlightenment. 
Faith can increase supreme knowledge, 
Faith can reveal all Buddhas ... 
Faith is most powerful, very difficult to have; 
It’s like in all worlds having 
the wondrous wish-fulfilling pearl.!?°! 


Buddha nature literature 


In the Mahayana Mahaparinirvana Sutra, Buddha is por- 
trayed giving a foundational position to faith. He states: 


We say that unsurpassed awakening 
[bodhi] has faith as its cause. The causes of 
awakening are innumerable, but if stated as 
faith, this covers everything. 


Faith as understood in this sutra is belief in the teach- 
ings of the Buddha and in the Buddha’s own eternality. 
More specifically, it is belief in such doctrines as the law 
of karma, in the reality and eternity of the Three Jewels 
(i.e. the Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sangha), and in the 
efficacy of the Buddhist path. The Buddha comments:!*!! 


All that is said in these Mahayana sutras is 
the truths of the Way [marga] ... As I have al- 
ready stated, if one believes in the Way, such 
a Way of faith is the root of faith. This assists 
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the Way of Awakening ... The Way begins with 
the root of faith.... 


The Buddha further notes that a person possessed of faith 
is superior to one lacking in it: 


There are two kinds of men: one who has 
faith, and the other who has not. O Bod- 
hisattva! Know that he with faith is one who is 
good, and that he who has no faith is one who 
is not good.!?7! 


Faith in the Buddha is seen as a positive virtue as it leads 
to more attentive absorption in Dharma, which in turn 
strengthens faith still further. The Buddha remarks:!?3! 


Faith arises out of listening to Dharma, and 
this listening is [itself] grounded in faith. 


Through such faith, along with other spiritual practices, 
the Buddhist aspirant is enabled to attain nirvana, accord- 
ing to this text. Faith is the first step for the bodhisattva 
to tread along that path to nirvana. It is viewed as a basic 
requirement, and crucially entails the understanding that 
the “real” Buddha is not a being of flesh and blood who 
can bleed and who dies, or whose Truth (Dharma) per- 
ishes with his physical body. The true Buddha and his 
Dharma are utterly deathless and eternal, so the Maha- 
parinirvana Sitra insists. This the bodhisattva is urged to 
believe: 


First, he [i.e. the Bodhisattva] is perfect in 
faith. How is faith perfect? This is believing 
deeply that the Buddha, Dharma and Sangha 
are Eternal, that all Buddhas of the ten direc- 
tions [= everywhere] make use of expedients 
[effectively to convey Dharma to the different 
types of being], and that beings and icchantikas 
[= the most spiritually depraved of persons] all 
possess the Buddha-dhatu [Buddha-Principle, 
Buddha-nature ]. It is not believing that the 
Tathagata is subject to birth, old age, illness, 
and death, that he has undergone austerities, 
and that Devadatta [= Buddha’s cousin] re- 
ally caused blood to flow from the Buddha’s 
body, that the Tathagata ultimately enters Nir- 
vana [= finally dies], and that authentic Dharma 
dies out. This is where we speak of the Bod- 
hisattva’s being perfect in faith.!**! 


Yet faith in the Buddha should not be blind. The 
Mahayana not infrequently links faith with discernment 
and spiritual insight (prajna) - spiritual penetration. The 
following words of the Buddha’s!>! indicate the need for 
a balance: 
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If a person does not possess faith and in- 
sight [prajfa], such a person increases his ig- 
norance. If a person possesses insight, but not 
faith, such a person will increase [his or her] 
distorted views. ... A person who has no faith 
will say, out of an angry mind: “There cannot 
be any Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha!" 


Linji Yixuan said that if a person were to adopt perfect 
self-confidence (faith in themselves) they would attain en- 
lightenment in an instant.'°! In The Three Pillars of Zen, 
Haku'un Yasutani says something similar. He explains 
that in Shikantaza one should sit naturally but be over- 
whelmed by his faith in his Buddha-nature and the ef- 
ficacy of the meditation process. After weeks, months 
or years of training the meditator will have a moment of 
enlightenment characterized by mania and an inability to 
sleep for several days. This will subside and the individ- 
ual will be able to return to everyday life but be changed 
for the better.!?7! 


The Nirvana Sutra is not alone in according a founda- 
tional position to faith. The Sutra of Non-Decrease, Non- 
Increase (Anunatva-Apurnatva-Nirdesa) tells of how the 
essence of ultimate truth, the Buddha nature (tathagata- 
garbha), can be perceived by means of faith. This matter 
of the Buddha nature lies beyond the reach of the foolish, 
of the ordinary person, unless that person possess faith, 
which will gain him or her entry into the realm of the 
Buddha nature: 


No sravakas [the elementary students of 
the Buddha] or pratyekabuddhas ["private” 
Buddhas, who usually avoid people and gener- 
ally do not teach] are able to know, see or inves- 
tigate this matter with their insight. How much 
less able to do so are foolish ordinary people, 
except when they directly realise it by faith! 


Faith is thus presented as a powerful means for Buddhist 
practitioners to penetrate through to, and realize deep 
spiritual truths for themselves. 


Takasaki'?*! in his translation and study of the Sanskrit 
Ratnagotravibhaga (with protracted consideration of the 
Tibetan and Chinese traditions) renders an embedded 
extract of a sutra of Shakyamuni unidentified in the 
text that conveys the importance of faith in relation to 
what is known in the tradition as the “revolution of the 
basis” (Sanskrit: asrayaparivrtti)?°! of "buddha-dhatu" 
(buddha-nature) to the Dharmakaya (a Buddhist nomen- 
clature of the ultimate truth): 


O Sariputra, the ultimate truth is really ap- 
proachable only by faith [in the Tathagata]. O 
Sariputra, the ultimate Truth is a synonym of 
the mass of living beings (sattva-dhatu). The 
mass of living beings is, O Sariputra, nothing 
but a synonym of the Matrix of the Tathagata 
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(tathagatagarbha). The Matrix of the Tatha- 
gata is, Sariputra, nothing but a synonym of the 
Absolute Body (dharmakaya).!3°! 


Prajiaparamita sutras 


It is not only in the Buddha nature literature that faith 
is lauded. In the perfection of wisdom (prajnaparamita) 
scriptures, too, faith is extolled. Here it is usually in con- 
nection with trust and belief in the sutra which is at that 
moment being expounded. Thus in the Prajiaparamita 
Sutra on How Benevolent Kings May Protect Their Coun- 
tries, the Buddha declares that even if living beings were 
to give away the most precious substances known to hu- 
manity in a huge act of generosity, still “their merit would 
not be such as that of the production of one single thought 
of serene faith in this Sutra”.2"! This and other pra- 
jfnaparamita sutras explain that such persons who natu- 
rally engender faith in these texts are those who have wor- 
shipped and revered countless Buddhas in past incarna- 
tions. Faith comes naturally to them. Moreover, faith in, 
and reverence towards, such sutras is tantamount to faith 
and reverence directed towards all Buddhas. The Buddha 
asserts in the 18,000-Line Prajnaparamita Sutra:°*! 


If anyone, when this deep perfection of 
wisdom is being preached, feels respect, affec- 
tion, and serene faith for it, then he feels re- 
spect, affection and serene faith also for the 
Buddhas and Lords of the past, future, and 
present. 


3.2.2 Pure Land Buddhism 


It is perhaps in the “Pure Land” sutras that faith and devo- 
tion reach a pinnacle of soteriological importance. Here 
it is one’s faith in the salvific compassion of the Bud- 
dha Amitabha, coupled with one’s development of “roots 
of goodness” and the earnest wish to enter the Buddha’s 
happy land, that is said to bring deliverance into Bud- 
dha Amitabha’s Western Paradise, the “land of bliss”, 
preparatory to entry into awakening and nirvana. In the 
Contemplation of Amitayus Sutra, the Buddha tells of the 
types of being who gain birth in this pure land — and they 
are all characterised by faith: 


Those born in the Western Land are of nine 
grades. Those who attain birth on the highest 
level of the highest grade are sentient beings 
who resolve to be born in that land, awaken the 
three kinds of faith and so are born there. What 
are the three? They are, first, the sincere faith, 
second, the deep faith; and third, the faith that 
seeks birth there by transferring one’s merit. 
Those who have these three kinds of faith will 
certainly be born there. 37! 
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However, even in these faith-oriented sutras of “Pure 
Land” Dharma, faith is often linked with understanding. 
It is not totally blind faith. The Buddha of the Smaller 
Pure Land Sutra speaks of faith allied with understanding 
as a prerequisite for the attainment of supreme awakening 
(bodhi), when hearing this text. Thus: 


Furthermore ... if there is a good son or 
good daughter, whether having already heard 
this, or shall hear it, or who is now hearing it 
— once hearing this Sutra, profoundly is there 
born an understanding faith. Once there is born 
an understanding faith, a certainty about the ac- 
cumulations of merit residing in the ten direc- 
tions with the Buddha World-Honoured Ones, 
whose number is like the sands of ten River 
Ganges, and they practice as instructed, all will 
be firmly in the supremely unexcelled Bodhi. 


This teaching of faith, originally advocated in conjunc- 
tion with discernment and Dharmic practice, received a 
new interpretation in the teachings of the Japanese Bud- 
dhist saint, Shinran Shonin (1173-1262 CE), who taught 
that just one recitation of the mantra, “Homage to Amida 
Buddha”, with deep faith, would be enough to secure the 
faithful person entrance into the Western Paradise. Sub- 
sequent utterances of that formula would be expressions 
of gratitude to Buddha Amida (Amitabha). Deep under- 
standing of the Buddha’s teachings and Buddhic practice 
were not necessary, Shinran claimed. This interpretation 
of the “Pure Land” sutras represents perhaps the zenith 
of faith-oriented Buddhism and remains controversial, al- 
though Shinran’s school of Jodo Shinshu is today perhaps 
the largest Buddhist sect in Japan. 


Following on from Shinran, Rennyo Shonin, a disciple 
of Shinran’s, gave utterance to the view that practicing 
the Way of Dharma and being embraced by Amita Bud- 
dha and embracing Amita in faith are one-and-the same. 
Buddha-Mind and one’s own individual mind are ulti- 
mately inseparable. He says:!*4! 


When wood is kindled by fire, fire does 
not leave it. The wood is likened to the 
mind of one who practices the Way; the fire 
is likened to the Light of Embracement of 
Amita. Shone upon and protected by the spiri- 
tual light, there can be no Buddha-Mind other 
than one’s own and no mind of one’s own other 
than the Buddha-Mind. This is called “Na- 
muamidabutsu” ["Homage to Amita Buddha"]. 


3.2.3. Tantrayana 
Gyatrul (b. 1924),!°! in a commentary on the work of 


Chagmé (Wylie: Kar-ma Chags-med, fl. 17th century), 
states:!361 
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By the power of faith, we are able to elimi- 
nate the two types of obscurations.'°7! Through 
the power of faith both ontological and phe- 
nomenological knowledge arises. It is also by 
the power of faith that both the common and 
uncommon siddhis arise. 


The Vajra Garland Explanatory Tantra (Wylie: bShad- 
rgyud rdo-re phreng-ba) evokes the metaphor of the 
snowlioness and her salvific milk of Dharma, hailed as 
a panacea in Traditional Tibetan medicine:!**! 


Just as the milk of a lioness 
Is not to be placed in an earthen 
container, 
So is the Mahayogatantra 
Not to be given to those who are not 
suitable vessels. 


Gyatrul (b. 1924),'°%! in a commentary to this verse cited 
by Chagmé (Wylie: Kar-ma chags-med, fl. 17th cen- 
tury), conveys the importance of faith as a qualification 
of disciples who “listen”!°! to the Dharma:'*!! 


This injunction pertains to teaching 
Mahayana, Vajrayana, and to Atiyoga in 
particular. Those without faith who are 


completely involved in the eight mundane 
concerns'?! are not suitable vessels, and they 
should not be taught these kinds of Dharma. 


3.2.4 Chod 


Faith has been cultivated on a pilgrimage to The Red 
Citadel on the Copper Mountain (Sangri Khamar), the 
cave of Machig Lapdron, redactor of a specific form of 
Chéd practice. Tsultrim Allione and pilgrims had to tra- 
verse the “Great Purifier” (Tsangpo River):'4?! 


AS we sat next to the river, many mem- 
bers of the group used their own methods to 
see whether we would go or not... This was 
a very interesting moment in the pilgrimage, 
because the practice of Chod is all about at- 
tachment and the demons of hope and fear. 
Here we were on the bank of this river, close 
to Machig’s place and thus full of hope, yet the 
rushing water told us death was a real possibil- 
ity if we tried to cross. 

I decided to relax completely and to allow 
Machig to help us, and if that meant staying 
at camp, that was okay. I saw that faith is a 
form of relaxation, and this turned out to be 
one of the most powerful realizations of the pil- 
grimage for me. Faith is taking things one step 
at a time, relaxing, trusting. It is moment-to- 
moment opening to the wisdom beings. 
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3.2.5 Lack of faith 


Main article: Asraddhya 


In the Mahayana tradition, lack of faith (a@sraddhya) is 


defined as a mental factor that is characterized by a lack 


of trust, and lack of interest in, or desire for, wholesome 
things. Asraddhya is identified as one of the twenty sec- 
ondary unwholesome factors within the Mahayana Ab- 
hidharma teachings. 


3.3 See also 


Aésraddhya (lack of faith) 
Buddhism 

Faith 

God in Buddhism 
Mahaparinirvana Sutra 
Pure Land 

Refuge (Buddhism) 
Shinran 

Sraddha 


Tathagatagarbha 
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Faith in Christianity 





Abraham put his faith in God and this was reckoned to him 
as uprightness... . Because of that Paul the Apostle points him 
out as a model and father of Christian faith (cf. Rom 4:2,17). 
/Rembrandt, Abraham with Isaac/ 


Faith in Christianity is a central notion taught by Jesus 
Christ himself in reference to the Good News (cf. Mk 
1:15). In the understanding of Jesus it was an act of 
trust and of self-abandonment by which people no longer 
rely on their own strength and policies but commit them- 
selves to the power and guiding word of him in whom 
they believe (cf. Mt 21:25p,32; Lk 1:20,45).""! Since the 
Protestant Reformation the meaning of this term has been 
an object of major theological disagreement in Western 
Christianity. The differences have been largely over- 
come in the Joint Declaration on the Doctrine of Justi- 
fication (1999). Some of the definitions in the history of 
Christian theology have followed biblical formulation in 
the Letter to the Hebrews (11:1): the assurance of things 
hoped for, the conviction of things not seen."*! As in other 
Abrahamic religions, it includes a belief in God, a belief 
in the reality of a transcendent domain that God adminis- 
ters as His Kingdom from His Throne and in the benevo- 
lence of God’s will or plan for humankind and the World 
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to Come. 


Christianity differs from other Abrahamic religions in 
that it focuses on the ministry of Jesus, and on his place as 
the prophesied Christ. It also includes a belief in the New 
Covenant. According to most Christian traditions, Chris- 
tian faith requires a belief in Jesus’ resurrection from the 
dead by God the Father through The Holy Spirit.'?! 


The precise understanding of the term “faith” differs 
among the various Christian traditions. Despite these dif- 
ferences, Christians generally agree that faith in Jesus lies 
at the core of the Christian tradition, and that such faith is 
required in order to be a Christian. The Christian tradi- 
tion is sometimes called “the faith”, since faith in Jesus is 
so central to the tradition. Faith and the word “belief” are 
often treated synonymously, which has led to Christians 
being called 'believers’. 


4.1 New Testament 


The word “faith”, translated from the Greek suoti¢ 
(pi'stis), was primarily used in the New Testament with 
the Greek perfect tense and translates as a noun-verb hy- 
brid; which is not adequately conveyed by the English 
noun. The verb form of pi’stis is pisteuo, which is often 
translated into English versions of the New Testament as 
‘believe’. The adjectival form, pistos, is almost always 
translated as ‘faithful’. The New Testament writers, fol- 
lowing the translators of the Septuagint (Greek Old Testa- 
ment) rendered words in the Hebrew scriptures that con- 
cerned ‘faithfulness’ using pi’stis-group words. The pi'stis- 
group words are most appropriately translated into En- 
glish by a range of words, depending on the context in 
which they occur. In both the New Testament and other 
Greek texts, pi’stis describes connections of firmness that 
can form between a wide variety of entities: people, tra- 
ditions, practices, groups, purposes, facts or propositions. 
The appropriate English translation is often evident from 
the relationship between the two entities connected by 
pistis. The pi'stis-group words in the New Testament can 
thus be interpreted as relating to ideas of faithfulness, fi- 
delity, loyalty, commitment, trust, belief, and proof. The 
most appropriate interpretation and translation of pi'stis- 
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group words in the New Testament is a matter of recent 
controversy, particularly over the meaning of pi’stis when 
it is directed towards Jesus."4! 


4.1.1 Faith in Jesus as belief, trust and re- 
liance 


In the Protestant tradition, faith is generally understood 
to be closely associated with ideas of belief, trust, and 
reliance. This understanding is founded in the doctrinal 
statements of the Reformers. One of their confessional 
statements explains: “the principle acts of saving faith are 
accepting, receiving, and resting upon Christ alone for 
justification, sanctification, and eternal life.”"! The Re- 
formers contrasted faith with human efforts to do good 
works as a means of justification.'©! This understanding 
of saving faith has remained within the Protestant tradi- 
tion. Saving faith is generally understood in terms of a 
belief of, trust in, and reliance on the person of Jesus and 
his work of atonement accomplished through his death on 
the cross. 


In a more everyday sense, faith is often discussed in terms 
of believing God’s promises, trusting in his faithfulness, 
and relying on God’s character and faithfulness to act. 
Yet, many Protestants stress that genuine faith is also 
acted on, and thus it brings about different behaviour or 
action and does not consist merely of mental belief, trust 
or confidence or outright antinomianism. Hence, having 
authentic 'faith in Jesus’ is generally understood to lead 
to changes in how one thinks and lives. However, the 
Protestant tradition holds that these changes in character 
and conduct do not have any value for obtaining a positive 
final judgment, but that a positive final judgment depends 
on faith alone (sola fide). 


4.1.2 Faith in Jesus as faithfulness, loyalty 
and commitment 


In recent decades, scholars have researched what pi'stis 
meant in the social context of the New Testament writ- 
ers. Several scholars who have studied the usage of pi'stis 
in both early Greek manuscripts and the New Testament 
have concluded that ‘faithfulness’ is the most satisfactory 
English translation in many instances.!7!!®! This recent 
research has prompted some to argue that New Testa- 
ment faith and belief in Jesus should be understood in 
terms of faithfulness, loyalty, and commitment to him 
and his teachings, rather than in terms of belief, trust and 
reliance.! Such an understanding of faith can be inte- 
grated well with the moral influence theory of atonement. 


4.1.3 Specific verses 


Hebrews 11:1: “Now faith (pi'stis) is the assurance of 
things hoped for, the conviction of things not seen.” This 
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passage concerning the function of faith in relation to 
the covenant of God is often used as a definition of 
faith. Yxootacic (hy-po’sta-sis), translated “assurance” 
here, commonly appears in ancient papyrus business doc- 
uments, conveying the idea that a covenant is an ex- 
change of assurances which guarantees the future trans- 
fer of possessions described in the contract. In view of 
this, James Hope Moulton and George Milligan suggest 
the rendering: “Faith is the title deed of things hoped for” 
(Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, 1963, p. 660). The 
Greek word eTeg-khos, rendered “conviction” in Hebrews 
11:1 (ESV), conveys the idea of bringing forth evidence 
that demonstrates something, particularly something con- 
trary to what appears to be the case. Thereby this ev- 
idence makes clear what has not been discerned before 
and so refutes what has only appeared to be the case. This 
evidence for conviction is so positive or powerful that it 
is described as faith. Christian faith, described in these 
terms, is not synonymous with credulity, but rather has 
connotations of acting in faithfulness and trust. 


John 3:16: “For God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” This passage 
is often used as a standard statement of Christian faith. 


Hebrews 11:6: This passages describes the meaning and 
the practical role of faith: “Without faith it is impossible 
to please [God], for he who comes to God must believe 
that He is, and that He is a rewarder of those who diligently 
seek Him." 


John 6:28-29: When asked “What must we do to do 
the works God requires?" the writer has Jesus answering, 
“The work of God is this: to believe (pi’stis) in the one he 
has sent.” 


Galatians 5:6: “For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
nor uncircumcision counts for anything, but only faith 
working through love.” 


James 2:22: “Seest thou how faith wrought with his 
works, and by works was faith made perfect?" 


James 2:26: “For as the body without the spirit is dead, 
so faith without works is dead also.” 


4.2 Roman Catholicism 


According to Roman Catholic theology, in an objective 
sense faith is the sum of truths revealed by God in Scrip- 
ture and tradition and which the Church presents to us in 
a brief form in its creeds. Subjectively, faith stands for 
the habit or virtue by which these truths are assented to. 


4.2.1 Faith is a supernatural act 


Faith is claimed to be a supernatural act performed by 
Divine grace. It is “the act of the intellect assenting to a 
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Relief of allegory of Faith on the Holy Trinity Column in Olo- 
mouc 


Divine truth owing to the movement of the will, which 
is itself moved by the grace of God” (St. Thomas, II- 
I, Q. iv, a. 2). And just as the light of faith is a gift 
supernaturally bestowed upon the understanding, so also 
this Divine grace moving the will is, as its name implies, 
an equally supernatural and an absolutely gratuitous gift. 
Neither gift is due to previous study, neither of them can 
be acquired by human efforts, but “Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive.” 


Because the virtue is “infused” and not reachable by hu- 
man efforts, it is therefore one of the theological virtues. 


4.2.2. Faith is not blind 


“We believe”, says the Vatican Council (III, iii), “that 
revelation is true, not indeed because the intrinsic truth of 
the mysteries is clearly seen by the natural light of reason, 
but because of the authority of God Who reveals them, 
for He can neither deceive nor be deceived.” Thus, with 
regard to the act of faith which the Christian makes in 
the Holy Trinity, faith can be described in a syllogistic 
fashion, thus: 


e Whatever God reveals is true 


e but, God has revealed the Holy Trinity, which 
is a mystery 


e therefore this mystery is true. 


Roman Catholics accept the major premise as being be- 
yond doubt, a presupposition upon which reason is based 
and thus intrinsically evident to reason; the minor premise 
is also held to be true, based on belief in the infallibil- 
ity of certain Church declarations, and also because, as 
the Vatican Council says, “in addition to the internal as- 
sistance of His Holy Spirit, it has pleased God to give 
us certain external proofs of His revelation, viz. certain 
Divine facts, especially miracles and prophecies, for since 
these latter clearly manifest God’s omnipotence and infi- 
nite knowledge, they afford most certain proofs of His 
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revelation and are suited to the capacity of all.” Hence 
Thomas Aquinas writes: “A man would not believe un- 
less he saw the things he had to believe, either by the ev- 
idence of miracles or of something similar” (II-II:1:4, ad 
1). Thomas is here speaking of the motives of credibility, 
the causes which give rise to belief. 


Text adapted from The Catholic Encyclopedia article 
“Faith”. 


4.2.3 Justification not by faith alone 


In the Catholic Church justification is granted by God 
from baptism firstly,"'°! instead of plainly by faith, and 
from the sacrament of reconciliation after if a mortal 
sin is committed.!'!! A mortal sin makes justification lost 
even if faith is still present. Before baptism faith is re- 
quired of adults. The baptism of babies requires the par- 
ents’ promise to pass on the faith to the child. Baptism is 
called the sacrament of faith. 


4.3. Eastern Christianity 


4.3.1 Noetic faculty 


Faith (pistis) in Eastern Christianity is an activity of the 
nous or spirit. Faith being characteristic of the noesis or 
noetic experience of the nous or spirit. Faith here be- 
ing defined as intuitive truth meaning as a gift from God, 
faith is one of God’s uncreated energies (Grace too is 
another of God’s uncreated energies and gifts).!'7! The 
God in Trinity is uncreated or incomprehensible in na- 
ture, being or essence.!!3! Therefore in Eastern Christian- 
ity, unlike in Western Christianity (see Actus et potentia), 
God’s essence or incomprehisibility is distinguished from 
his uncreated energies. This is clarified in the Essence- 
Energies distinction of Gregory Palamas.''*! Faith here 
beyond simply a belief in something. Faith here as an 
activity or operation of God working in and through 
mankind. Faith being a critical aspect to the relationship 
between man and the God, this relationship or process 
is called Theosis. Faith as an operation in contemplating 
of an object for understanding. Mankind’s analysis of an 
objects properties: enables us to form concepts. But this 
analysis can in no case exhaust the content of the object 
of perception. There will always remain an “irrational 
residue” which escapes analysis and which can not be ex- 
pressed in concepts: it is this unknowable depth of things, 
that which constitutes their true, indefinable essence that 
also reflects the origin of things in God. 


4.3.2 Intuitive truth 


As God in Trinity, as the anomalies of God’s essence 
or being. In Eastern Christianity it is by faith or intu- 
itive truth that this component of an objects existence is 
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grasp.''>! Though God through his energies draws us to 
him, his essence remains inaccessible.''>! The operation 
of faith being the means of free will by which mankind 
faces the future or unknown, these noetic operations con- 
tained in the concept of insight or noesis. XIV. SAVING 
FAITH. 


4.4 Lutheranism 


According to Lutherans, saving faith is the knowledge 
of,'°! acceptance of,"7! and trust!!®! in the promise of 
the Gospel.!!9! 


4.5 Protestantism 


4.5.1 Faith as steadfastness in reasoned 
belief 


Protestant Christian C.S. Lewis described his experience 
of faith in his book Mere Christianity by distinguishing 
between two usages of the word. He describes the first as 
follows: 


“Faith seems to be used by Christians in two 
senses or on two levels ... In the first sense it 
means simply Belief.”!7°! 


Several paragraphs later he continues with: 


“Faith, in the sense in which I am here using the 
word, is the art of holding on to things your rea- 
son has once accepted, in spite of your chang- 
ing moods.” !"! 


4.5.2 Faith involving knowledge 


Protestants differ on the exact relationship between 
faith and knowledge, although all agree that knowledge 
is normally involved. Roughly, the split is between 
paedobaptists and baptists, with paedobaptists asserting 
that faith means placing one’s trust in Jesus Christ accord- 
ing to the measure of understanding granted, and baptists 
asserting faith means placing one’s trust in Jesus Christ 
with a certain minimal core of understanding being nec- 


essary. 


4.5.3 Faith is an operation of the Spirit of 
God 


Assent to the truth is of the essence of faith, and the ul- 
timate ground on which our assent to any revealed truth 
rests is the veracity of God. Historical faith is the ap- 
prehension of and assent to certain statements which are 
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regarded as mere facts of history. Temporary faith is that 
state of mind which is awakened in men (e.g., Felix) by 
the exhibition of the truth and by the influence of reli- 
gious sympathy, or by what is sometimes styled the com- 
mon operation of the Holy Spirit. Saving faith is so called 
because it has eternal life inseparably connected with it, 
and is a special operation of the Holy Spirit 


4.5.4 Faith as a gift of God 


Paul writes in Ephesians 2:8—9 “For it is by grace you have 
been saved, through faith, and that not of yourselves; it is 
the gift of God, not of works lest anyone should boast.” 
From this, some Protestants believe that faith itself is 
given as a gift of God (e.g. the Westminster Confession 
of Faith'?!!), although this interpretation is disputed by 
others who believe the Greek gender alignment indicates 
that the “gift” referred to is salvation rather than faith.?7! 


4.6 Latter-day Saints 





And now, I, Moroni, would speak somewhat concerning these 
things; I would show unto the world that faith is things which are 
hoped for and not seen; wherefore, dispute not because ye see 
not, for ye receive no witness until after the trial of your faith. ~ 
The Book of Mormon, Ether 12:6 
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4.6.1 Fundamentals 4.7 See also 
According to James E. Faust, the Faith of The Church e 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is based on four 
fundaments;!23! 


Baptism 


Binding of Isaac 


Book of job 

1. Jesus, the Son of the Father, is the Christ 
and the Savior and Redeemer of the world; 

2. Joseph Smith was the instrument 
through which the gospel was restored in its 
fulness and completeness in our time; 

3. The Book of Mormon is the word of 
God and, as the Prophet Joseph Smith said, is 
the keystone of our religion and another testa- 
ment of Jesus as the Christ and the Redeemer 
of all mankind; 

4. Gordon B. Hinckley holds, as all of the 
preceding Presidents of the Church did, all of 
the keys and authority restored by the Prophet 
Joseph Smith. 


Divine grace 


Good works 
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Hinduism 


Hinduism is the dominant religion, or way of life,'"°° |) 


in South Asia, most notably India. Although Hinduism 
contains different philosophies, it is united by shared 
concepts, same textual resources, common ritual tech- 
niques, cosmology and pilgrimage to sacred sites.!"! It 
includes Shaivism, Vaishnavism and Shaktism”! among 
other denominations, each with an interwoven diversity 
of beliefs and practices.!3] Hinduism, with about one 
billion followers'®> '! is the world’s third largest religion, 
after Christianity and Islam. 


Hinduism has been called the "oldest religion" in the 
world,'"° 2] and some practitioners refer to it as Sandtana 
Dharma, “the eternal law" or the “eternal way”'*! be- 
yond human origins.'>! Western scholars regard Hinduism 
as a fusion'°*! or synthesis!©!e 4] of various Indian 
cultures and traditions, !7!!"°° >] with diverse roots!®!la>t 61 
and no single founder."! It prescribes the eternal duties, 
such as honesty, refraining from injuring living beings 
(ahimsa), patience, forbearance, self-restraint, compas- 
sion, among others, |e 2110] 


Prominent themes in Hindu beliefs include (but are not 
restricted to), the four Purusarthas, the proper goals 
or aims of human life, namely Dharma (ethics/duties), 
Artha (prosperity/work), Kama (emotions/sexuality) and 
Moksha (liberation/freedom);"!U?! karma (action, in- 
tent and consequences), samsara (cycle of rebirth), 
and the various Yogas (paths or practices to attain 
moksha).!!3!('41 Hindu practices include rituals such 
as puja (worship) and recitations, meditation, family- 
oriented rites of passage, annual festivals, and occasional 
pilgrimages. Some Hindus leave their social world and 
material possessions, then engage in lifelong Sannyasa 
(ascetic practices) to achieve moksha,!!>!/61 


Hindu texts are classified into Shruti (“heard”) and 
Smriti (“remembered”). These texts discuss theology, 
philosophy, mythology, Vedic yajna and agamic rituals 
and temple building, among other topics.!!”) Major 
scriptures include the Vedas, Upanishads (both Sruti), 
Mahabharata, Ramayana, Bhagavad Gita, Puranas, 
Manusmrti, and Agamas (all smriti).!!7) 


5.1 Etymology 
Main article: Hindustan 


The word Hindu is derived (through Persian) from the 
Indo-Aryan"®!/Sanskrit!!*! word Sindhu, the Indo-Aryan 
name for the Indus River in the northwestern part of the 
Indian subcontinent (modern day Pakistan and Northern 
India),!!9llnote 71 According to Gavin Flood, “The actual 
term ‘hindu’ first occurs as a Persian geographical term 
for the people who lived beyond the river Indus (Sanskrit: 
Sindhu)" ."'°! The term 'Hindu' then was a geographical 
term and did not refer to a religion.'"° §! 


The word Hindu was taken by European languages from 
the Arabic term al-Hind, which referred to the people 
who live across the River Indus.'7°! This Arabic term was 
itself taken from the Persian term Hindi, which refers to 
all Indians. By the 13th century, Hindustan emerged as a 
popular alternative name of India, meaning the “land of 
Hindus". [21] [note 9] 


The term Hinduism was later used occasionally in some 
Sanskrit texts such as the later Rajataranginis of Kash- 
mir (Hinduka, c. 1450) and some 16th- to 18th-century 
Bengali Gaudiya Vaishnava texts including Chaitanya 
Charitamrita and Chaitanya Bhagavata. It was usually 
used to contrast Hindus with Yavanas or Mlecchas.!?7! It 
was only towards the end of the 18th century that Euro- 
pean merchants and colonists began to refer to the follow- 
ers of Indian religions collectively as Hindus. The term 
Hinduism was introduced into the English language in the 
19th century to denote the religious, philosophical, and 
cultural traditions native to India. 


5.2 Definitions 


The study of India and its cultures and religions, and 
the definition of “Hinduism”, has been shaped by the 
interests of colonialism and by Western notions of 
religion.'?3! Since the 1990s, those influences and its out- 
comes have been the topic of debate among scholars of 
Hinduism,!*4!!"°te 101 and have also been taken over by 
critics of the Western view on India.!2>! note 1] 
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5.2. DEFINITIONS 


Because of the wide range of traditions and ideas cov- 
ered by the term, arriving at a comprehensive definition 
is difficult.!'°! The religion “defies our desire to define and 
categorize it”.!°°! Hinduism has been variously defined 
as a religion, a religious tradition, a set of religious be- 
liefs, and “a way of life.”!77!!"°* "| From a Western lexical 
standpoint, Hinduism like other faiths is appropriately re- 
ferred as a religion. In India the term dharma is preferred, 
which is broader than the western term “religion”. Hindu 
traditionalists prefer to call it Sanatana Dharma (the eter- 
nal or ancient dharma).!78! 


5.2.1 Colonial influences 


See also: Orientalism 


The notion of common denominators for several reli- 
gions and traditions of India was already noted from the 
12th century CE on.°! The notion of “Hinduism” as 
a “single world religious tradition”°! was popularised 
by 19th-century European Indologists who depended on 
the “brahmana castes”°°! for their information of In- 
dian religions.°! This led to a “tendency to emphasise 
Vedic and Brahmanical texts and beliefs as the “essence” 
of Hindu religiosity in general, and in the modern as- 
sociation of ‘Hindu doctrine’ with the various Brah- 
manical schools of the Vedanta (in particular Advaita 
Vedanta).”}3!I[note 12] 


5.2.2 Indigenous understanding 
Sanatana Dharma 


See also: Sanatani 


To its adherents, Hinduism is a traditional way of 
life.'°8! Many practitioners refer to Hinduism as Sand- 
tana Dharma, “the eternal law" or the “eternal way”.!39! 
It refers to the “eternal” duties all Hindus have to follow, 
regardless of class, caste, or sect, such as honesty, refrain- 
ing from injuring living beings, purity, goodwill, mercy, 
patience, forbearance, self-restraint, generosity, and as- 
ceticism. This is contrasted with svadharma, one’s “own 
duty”, the duties to be followed by members of a specific 
caste and stage of life.!"°>*] According to Knott, this also 


. refers to the idea that its origins lie be- 
yond human history, and its truths have been 
divinely revealed (shruti) and passed down 
through the ages to the present day in the most 
ancient of the world’s scriptures, the Veda. 
(Knott 1998, p. 5) 


According to the Encyclopedia Britannica;- 
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The term has also more recently been used 
by Hindu leaders, reformers, and nationalists to 
refer to Hinduism as a unified world religion. 
Sanatana dharma has thus become a synonym 
for the “eternal” truth and teachings of Hin- 
duism, the latter conceived of as not only tran- 
scendent of history and unchanging but also as 
indivisible and ultimately nonsectarian.!¥° 2! 


The Sanskrit word dharma has a much more deeper 
meaning than religion and is not its equivalent. All as- 
pects of a Hindu life, namely acquiring wealth (Artha), 
fulfillment of desires (kama), and attaining liberation 
(moksha) are part of dharma which encapsulates the 
“right way of living” and eternal harmonious principles 
in their fulfillment.!40!41) 


Growing Hindu identity 


This sense of unity and ancientness has been developed 
over a longer period. According to Nicholson, already 
between the 12th and the 16th centuries “certain thinkers 
began to treat as a single whole the diverse philosoph- 
ical teachings of the Upanishads, epics, Puranas, and 
the schools known retrospectively as the “six systems” 
(saddarsana) of mainstream Hindu philosophy.”'*?! The 
tendency of “a blurring of philosophical distinctions” 
has also been noted by Burley.'*?! Hacker called this 
“inclusivism”!4! and Michaels speaks of “the identifica- 
tory habit”.!'7! Lorenzen locates the origins of a distinct 
Hindu identity in the interaction between Muslims and 
Hindus, "5! and a process of “mutual self-definition with 
a contrasting Muslim other”, 6! !"°te !3] which started well 
before 1800.'47! Michaels notes: 


As a counteraction to Islamic supremacy 
and as part of the continuing process of region- 
alization, two religious innovations developed 
in the Hindu religions: the formation of sects 
and a historicization which preceded later na- 
tionalism [...] [S]Jaints and sometimes militant 
sect leaders, such as the Marathi poet Tukaram 
(1609-1649) and Ramdas (1608-1681), artic- 
ulated ideas in which they glorified Hinduism 
and the past. The Brahmins also produced in- 
creasingly historical texts, especially eulogies 
and chronicles of sacred sites (Mahatmyas), or 
developed a reflexive passion for collecting and 
compiling extensive collections of quotations 
on various subjects.!4*! 


This inclusivism'**! was further developed in the 19th and 
20th centuries by Hindu reform movements and Neo- 
Vedanta," and has become characteristic of modern 
Hinduism.4! 
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Swami Vivekananda was a key figure in introducing Vedanta 
and Yoga in Europe and USA, raising interfaith awareness and 
making Hinduism a world religion. 


Hindu modernism 


See also: Hindu reform movements 


Beginning in the 19th century, Indian modernists 
re-asserted Hinduism as a major asset of Indian 
civilisation.°!! Western stereotypes were reversed, em- 
phasizing the universal aspects, and introducing modern 
approaches of social problems.°!! This approach had a 
great appeal, not only in India, but also in the west.9!] 
Major representatives of “Hindu modernism”!7! are Raja 
Rammohan Roy, Vivekananda, Sarvepalli Radhakrish- 
nan and Mahatma Gandhi.'>?! 


Raja Rammohan Roy is known as the father of the Hindu 
Renaissance.>4! He was a major influence on Swami 
Vivekananda (1863-1902), who, according to Flood, was 
“a figure of great importance in the development of a 
modern Hindu self-understanding and in formulating the 
West’s view of Hinduism.”°! Central to his philoso- 
phy is the idea that the divine exists in all beings, that 
all human beings can achieve union with this “innate 
divinity”,'?! and that seeing this divine as the essence of 
others will further love and social harmony.!>7! According 
to Vivekananda, there is an essential unity to Hinduism, 
which underlies the diversity of its many forms.5?! Ac- 
cording to Flood, Vivekananda’s vision of Hinduism “is 
one generally accepted by most English-speaking middle- 
class Hindus today.”>°! 
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Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan was “one of India’s most 
erudite scholars to engage with western and Indian 
philosophy”.°7! He sought to reconcile western ra- 
tionalism with Hinduism, “presenting Hinduism as 
an essentially rationalistic and humanistic religious 
experience.”>*! This “Global Hinduism”?! has a world- 
wide appeal, transcending national boundaries'>*! and, 
according to Flood, “becoming a world religion along- 
side Christianity, Islam and Buddhism”,”! both for the 
Hindu diaspora communities and for westerners who are 
attracted to non-western cultures and religions.>?! It em- 
phasizes universal spiritual values such as social justice, 
peace and “the spiritual transformation of humanity.”>?! 
It has developed partly due to “re-enculturation”,!! or 
the Pizza effect,'! in which elements of Hindu culture 
have been exported to the West, gaining popularity there, 
and as a consequence also gained greater popularity in 
India.'! This globalization of Hindu culture was initi- 
ated by Swami Vivekananda and his founding of the Ra- 
makrishna Mission, an effort continued by other teachers, 
“bringing to the West teachings which have become an 
important cultural force in western societies, and which 
in turn have become an important cultural force in India, 
their place of origin.”!°!! 


5.2.3. Western understanding 


Western scholars regard Hinduism as a fusion! *! 
or synthesis!" 4I[6] of various Indian cultures and 
traditions, !7IInote 5] 


Hinduism’s tolerance to variations in belief and its broad 
range of traditions make it difficult to define as a religion 
according to traditional Western conceptions. ©?! 


Some academics suggest that Hinduism can be seen as a 
category with “fuzzy edges” rather than as a well-defined 
and rigid entity. Some forms of religious expression are 
central to Hinduism and others, while not as central, still 
remain within the category. Based on this idea Ferro- 
Luzzi has developed a 'Prototype Theory approach’ to the 
definition of Hinduism.!®! 


5.3. Diversity and inclusivism 


5.3.1 Diversity 


See also: Hindu denominations 


Hinduism has been described as a tradition having a 
“complex, organic, multileveled and sometimes internally 
inconsistent nature.”!°*! Hinduism does not have a “uni- 
fied system of belief encoded in a declaration of faith or a 
creed",!!9! but is rather an umbrella term comprising the 
plurality of religious phenomena of India.!! According 
to the Supreme Court of India, 
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Unlike other religions in the World, the 
Hindu religion does not claim any one Prophet, 
it does not worship any one God, it does not 
believe in any one philosophic concept, it does 
not follow any one act of religious rites or per- 
formances; in fact, it does not satisfy the tradi- 
tional features of a religion or creed. It is a way 


of life and nothing more”.!®°! 


Part of the problem with a single definition of the term 
“Hinduism” is the fact that Hinduism does not have a 
single historical founder.'°7! It is a synthesis of vari- 
ous traditions,'©*! the “Brahmanical orthopraxy, the re- 
nouncer traditions and popular or local traditions.”!©?! 


Some Hindu philosophies postulate a theistic ontology of 
creation, of sustenance, and of the destruction of the uni- 
verse, yet some Hindus are atheists, they view Hinduism 
more as philosophy than religion. 


5.3.2 Inclusivism 

Despite the differences, there is also a sense of unity.!7! 
Most Hindu traditions revere a body of religious or sacred 
literature, the Vedas, 4! although there are exceptions.!7! 
Halbfass cites Renou, according to whom this reverence 
is a mere 


“tipping of the hat”, a traditional ges- 
ture of saluting an “idol” without any further 
commitment.”!77! 


Halbfass does not agree with this characterization'””! and 
states that, although Shaivism and Vaishaism may be 
regarded as “self-contained religious constellations” ,!”°! 
there is a degree of interaction and reference between the 
“theoreticians and literary representatives”!””! of each tra- 
dition which indicates the presence of “a wider sense of 
identity, a sense of coherence in a shared context and of 


inclusion in a common framework and horizon”.!7°! 


5.3.3. Typology 


Main article: Hindu denominations 


Hinduism as it is commonly known can be subdivided 
into a number of major currents. Of the historical di- 
vision into six darsanas, two prominent schools, Vedanta 
and Yoga.'77! The main divisions of Hinduism today are 
Vaishnavism, Shaivism, Shaktism and Smartism.!°> 3! 
Hinduism also recognises numerous divine beings sub- 
ordinate to the Supreme Being or regards them as 
lower manifestations of it.!’*! Other notable character- 
istics include a belief in existence of atman (soul, self), 
reincarnation of one’s atman, and karma as well as a be- 
lief in personal duty, or dharma. 
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McDaniel (2007) distinguishes six generic “types” of 
Hinduism, in an attempt to accommodate a variety of 
views on a rather complex subject:!7>! 


e Folk Hinduism, based on local traditions and cults of 
local deities and extending back to prehistoric times, 
or at least prior to written Vedas. 


e Shrauta or “Vedic” Hinduism as practised by tradi- 
tionalist brahmins (Shrautins). 


e Vedantic Hinduism, including Advaita Vedanta 
(Smartism), based on the philosophical approach of 
the Upanishads. 


e Yogic Hinduism, especially the sect based on the 
Yoga Sutras of Patanjali. 


e “Dharmic” Hinduism or “daily morality”, based on 
Karma and upon societal norms such as Vivaha 
(Hindu marriage customs). 


e Bhakti or devotionalist practices 


Michaels distinguishes three Hindu religions and four 
forms of Hindu religiosity.!°! The three Hindu religions 
are “Brahmanic-Sanskritic Hinduism,”, “folk religions 
and tribal religions,” and “founded religions,” such as 
Vaishnavism, Shaivism and Sikhism,'77! but also new 
religious movements such as Maharishi Mahesh Yogi 
and Transcendental Meditation.!"” The four forms of 
Hindu religiosity are the classical “karma-marga”,!7®! 
jnana-marga,!”*! bhakti-marga,'”?! and “heroism,” which 
is “rooted in militaristic traditions,” such as Ramaism and 
parts of political Hinduism.'7®! This is also called virya- 
marga.!7°! 


5.4 Beliefs 





Temple wall panel relief sculpture at the Hoysaleswara temple in 
Halebidu, representing the Trimurti: Brahma, Shiva and Vishnu. 
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Prominent themes in Hindu beliefs include (but are not 
restricted to), Dharma (ethics/duties), Samsara (the con- 
tinuing cycle of birth, life, death and rebirth), Karma (ac- 
tion, intent and consequences), Moksha (liberation from 
samsara or liberation in this life), and the various Yogas 
(paths or practices).!"41 


5.4.1. Purusharthas (objectives of human 
life) 


Main article: Purusharthas 
See also: Initiation, Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa 


Classical Hindu thought accepts four proper goals or 
aims of human life: Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha. 
These are known as the Purusarthas:!! NU?! 


Dharma (righteousness, ethics) 


Main articles: Ethics of Hinduism and Dharma 


Dharma is considered the foremost goal of a human being 
in Hinduism.'*°! The concept Dharma includes behaviors 
that are considered to be in accord with rta, the order that 
makes life and universe possible,'*"! and includes duties, 
rights, laws, conduct, virtues and “right way of living”.!8! 
Hindu dharma includes the religious duties, moral rights 
and duties of each individual, as well as behaviors that 
enable social order, right conduct, and those that are 
virtuous.'®?] Dharma, according to Van Buitenen,'*?! is 
that which all existing beings must accept and respect to 
sustain harmony and order in the world. It is, states Van 
Buitenen, the pursuit and execution of one’s nature and 
true calling, thus playing one’s role in cosmic concert.|*?! 
The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad states it as: 


Nothing is higher than Dharma. The weak 
overcomes the stronger by Dharma, as over a 
king. Truly that Dharma is the Truth (Satya); 
Therefore, when a man speaks the Truth, they 
say, “He speaks the Dharma"; and if he speaks 
Dharma, they say, “He speaks the Truth!" For 
both are one. 


—Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 1.4.xiv [841185] 


In the Mahabharata, Krishna defines dharma as uphold- 
ing both this-worldly and other-worldly affairs. (Mbh 
12.110.11). The word Sandatana means ‘eternal’, 'peren- 
nial’, or 'forever'; thus, 'Sanatana Dharma’ signifies that it 
is the dharma that has neither beginning nor end.!*¢! 


Artha (livelihood, wealth) 


Main article: Artha 
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Artha is objective and virtuous pursuit of wealth for liveli- 
hood, obligations and economic prosperity. It is inclusive 
of political life, diplomacy and material well-being. The 
Artha concept includes all “means of life”, activities and 
resources that enables one to be in a state one wants to be 
in, wealth, career and financial security.'8”! The proper 
pursuit of artha is considered an important aim of human 
life in Hinduism. !°8189! 


Kama (sensual pleasure) 


Main article: Kama 


Kama (Sanskrit, Pali; Devanagari: 4T4) means desire, 
wish, passion, longing, pleasure of the senses, the aes- 
thetic enjoyment of life, affection, or love, with or with- 
out sexual connotations.) In Hinduism, Kama is 
considered an essential and healthy goal of human life 
when pursued without sacrificing Dharma, Artha and 
Moksha.!97! 


Moksa (liberation, freedom from samsara) 


Main article: Moksha 


Moksha (Sanskrit: ayer moksa) or mukti (Sanskrit: 4- 
fth) is the ultimate, most important goal in Hinduism. In 
one sense, Moksha is a concept associated with liberation 
from sorrow, suffering and samsara (birth-rebirth cycle). 
A release from this eschatological cycle, in after life, par- 
ticularly in theistic schools of Hinduism is called mok- 
sha.'93141 Ty other schools of Hinduism, such as monis- 
tic, moksha is a goal achievable in current life, as a state of 
bliss through self-realization, of comprehending the na- 
ture of one’s soul, of freedom and of “realizing the whole 
universe as the Self”,!95![961 


5.4.2 Karma and samsara 


Main article: Karma 


Karma translates literally as action, work, or deed,!°”! and 
also refers to a Vedic theory of “moral law of cause and 
effect”.!°81!99! The theory is a combination of (1) causal- 
ity that may be ethical or non-ethical; (2) ethicization, 
that is good or bad actions have consequences; and (3) 
rebirth.!!°°! Karma theory is interpreted as explaining the 
present circumstances of an individual with reference to 
his or her actions in past. These actions may be those in 
a person’s current life, or, in some schools of Hinduism, 
possibly actions in their past lives; furthermore, the con- 
sequences may result in current life, or a person’s future 
lives.010 This cycle of birth, life, death and rebirth is 
called samsara. Libration from samsara through moksha 
is believed to ensure lasting happiness and peace. !!071I103] 
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Hindu scriptures teach that the future is both a function 
of current human effort derived from free will and past 
human actions that set the circumstances. !!™! 


5.4.3. Moksha 


The ultimate goal of life, referred to as moksha, nirvana 
or samadhi, is understood in several different ways: as 
the realization of one’s union with God; as the realiza- 
tion of one’s eternal relationship with God; realization 
of the unity of all existence; perfect unselfishness and 
knowledge of the Self; as the attainment of perfect men- 
tal peace; and as detachment from worldly desires. Such 
realization liberates one from samsara, thereby ending 
the cycle of rebirth, sorrow and suffering.!!9!'°l Due 
to belief in the indestructibility of the soul,!!°”! death is 
deemed insignificant with respect to the cosmic self.!!°! 


The meaning of moksha differs among the various Hindu 
schools of thought. For example, Advaita Vedanta holds 
that after attaining moksha a person knows their “soul, 
self” and identifies it as one with Brahman and everyone 
in all respects.!!°7!"!01 The followers of Dvaita (dualis- 
tic) schools, in moksha state, identify individual “soul, 
self” as distinct from Brahman but infinitesimally close, 
and after attaining moksha expect to spend eternity in a 
loka (heaven). To theistic schools of Hinduism, moksha 
is liberation from samsara, while for other schools such 
as the monistic school, moksha is possible in current life 
and is a psychological concept. According to Deutsche, 
moksha is transcendental consciousness to the latter, the 
perfect state of being, of self-realization, of freedom and 
of “realizing the whole universe as the Self”.!°!!09! Mok- 
sha in these schools of Hinduism, suggests Klaus Kloster- 
maier,!!!°! implies a setting free of hitherto fettered fac- 
ulties, a removing of obstacles to an unrestricted life, per- 
mitting a person to be more truly a person in the full sense; 
the concept presumes an unused human potential of cre- 
ativity, compassion and understanding which had been 
blocked and shut out. Moksha is more than liberation 
from life-rebirth cycle of suffering (samsara); Vedantic 
school separates this into two: jivanmukti (liberation in 
this life) and videhamukti (liberation after death)!!! JU!!2] 


5.4.4 Concept of God 


Main articles: Ishvara and God in Hinduism 


Hinduism is a diverse system of thought with be- 
liefs spanning monotheism, polytheism, panentheism, 
pantheism, pandeism, monism, and atheism among 
others;!! 131 141lveb 41 and its concept of God is complex 
and depends upon each individual and the tradition and 
philosophy followed. It is sometimes referred to as 
henotheistic (i.e., involving devotion to a single god while 
accepting the existence of others), but any such term is an 
overgeneralization.!!!>] 
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The Nasadiya Sukta (Creation Hymn) of the Rig Veda 
is one of the earliest texts!'!®! which “demonstrates a 
sense of metaphysical speculation” about what created 
the universe, the concept of god(s) and The One, and 
whether even The One knows how the universe came into 
being.!!!7118] The Raigveda praises various deities, none 
superior nor inferior, in a henotheistic manner.''!*! The 
hymns repeatedly refer to One Truth and Reality. The 
“One Truth” of Vedic literature, in modern era scholar- 
ship, has been interpreted as monotheism, monism, as 
well as a deified Hidden Principles behind the great hap- 
penings and processes of nature.!!70! 


Hindus believe that all living creatures have a soul. This 
soul — the spirit or true “self” of every person, is called 
the dtman. The soul is believed to be eternal.!!?!! Accord- 
ing to the monistic/pantheistic (non-dualist) theologies of 
Hinduism (such as Advaita Vedanta school), this Atman is 
indistinct from Brahman, the supreme spirit.'!27! The goal 
of life, according to the Advaita school, is to realise that 
one’s soul is identical to supreme soul, that the supreme 
soul is present in everything and everyone, all life is in- 
terconnected and there is oneness in all life,!!?3![/241[125] 
Dualistic schools (see Dvaita and Bhakti) understand 
Brahman as a Supreme Being separate from individual 
souls.!!?°! They worship the Supreme Being variously as 
Vishnu, Brahma, Shiva, or Shakti, depending upon the 
sect. God is called Ishvara, Bhagavan, Parameshwara, 
Deva or Devi, and these terms have different meanings in 
different schools of Hinduism.!!77!U2810291 





Krishna is worshipped as the avatar of the god Vishnu or 
Bhagavan, Supreme Being, in various traditions. 


The Hindu scriptures refer to celestial entities called 
Devas (or devi in feminine form; devatd used synony- 
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mously for Deva in Hindi), which may be translated into 
English as “gods” or “heavenly beings”.!"°° '4] The devas 
are an integral part of Hindu culture and are depicted 
in art, architecture and through icons, and mythological 
stories about them are related in the scriptures, partic- 
ularly in Indian epic poetry and the Puranas. They are, 
however, often distinguished from Ishvara, a personal 
god, with many Hindus worshipping Ishvara in one of 
its particular manifestations as their ista devata, or cho- 
sen ideal.!13°1'3 The choice is a matter of individual 
preference,''?] and of regional and family traditions.!'37! 
The multitude of devas are considered as manifestations 
of Brahman. !?°" !>] 


While ancient Vedic literature including Upanishads 
make no mention of reincarnation of God, the Puranas 
and the Epics relate several episodes of the descent of 
God to Earth in corporeal form to restore dharma to so- 
ciety. Such an incarnation is called an avatar. The most 
prominent avatars are of Vishnu and include Rama (the 
protagonist of the Ramayana) and Krishna (a central fig- 
ure in the epic Mahabharata). 


Both theistic and atheistic ideas, for epistemological and 
metaphysical reasons, are profuse in different schools of 
Hinduism. The early Nyaya school of Hinduism, for ex- 
ample, was non-theist/atheist,''*7! but later Nyaya school 
scholars argued that God exists and offered proofs us- 
ing its theory of logic.!'*4!'5] Other schools disagreed 
with Nyaya scholars. Samkhya,!!°! Mimamsa!!?7! and 
Carvaka schools of Hinduism, were non-theist/atheist, 
arguing that “God was an unnecessary metaphysical 
assumption” .!!38Ilweb 5][139] Jts Vaisheshika school started 
as another non-theistic tradition relying on naturalism and 
that all matter is eternal, but it later introduced the con- 
cept of a non-creator God.!'40I'41] The Yoga school of 
Hinduism accepted the concept of a “personal god” and 
left it to the Hindu to define his or her god.''47! Advaita 
Vedanta taught a monistic, abstract Self and Oneness in 
everything, with no room for gods or deity, a perspective 
that Mohanty calls, “spiritual, not religious”.!'47! Bhakti 
sub-schools of Vedanta taught a creator God that is dis- 
tinct from each human being.!!?¢! 


5.4.5 Ahimsa, vegetarianism and other 
food customs 


Main articles: Ahimsa, Vegetarianism and religion, 
Cattle in Religion, Sattvic diet and Mitahara 


Hindus advocate the practice of ahimsa (non-violence) 
and respect for all life because divinity is believed 
to permeate all beings, including plants and non- 
human animals.''“4! The term ahimsd appears in the 
Upanishads,"'*9! the epic Mahabharata!!4°! and ahimsa 
is the first of the five Yamas (vows of self-restraint) in 
Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras.''47! and the first principle for all 
member of Varnashrama Dharma (brahmin, kshatriya, 
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vaishya and shudra) in Law of Manu (book 10, sutra 63 : 


Ahimsa, satya, asteya, shaucam and indrayanigraha, al- 
). [web 6] [web 7] 


most similar to main principles of jainism 





A goshala or cow shelter at Guntur 


In accordance with ahimsa, many Hindus embrace veg- 
etarianism to respect higher forms of life. Estimates of 
the number of lacto vegetarians in India (includes adher- 
ents of all religions) vary between 20% and 42%,!'481 
The food habits vary with the community and region: 
for example, some castes having fewer vegetarians and 
coastal populations relying on seafood.!!49!I¥e> 81 Some 
avoid meat only on specific holy days. Observant Hin- 
dus who do eat meat almost always abstain from beef. 
The cow in Hindu society is traditionally identified as a 
caretaker and a maternal figure,!'°°! and Hindu society 
honours the cow as a symbol of unselfish giving.!!>! 


There are many Hindu groups that have continued 
to abide by a strict vegetarian diet in modern times. 
Some adhere to a diet that is devoid of meat, eggs, 
and seafood.!'>?] Food affects body, mind and spirit 
in Hindu beliefs.!'3!/54] Hindu texts such as Sandilya 
Upanishad!!>>! and = Svatmarama!!°°l57]_ recommend 
Mitahara (eating in moderation) as one of the Yamas 
(virtuous self restraints). The Bhagavad Gita links body 
and mind to food one consumes in verses 17.8 through 
1710.0 


Some Hindus from certain sects - generally Shakta,!'>?! 


and Hindus in regions such as Bali and Nepal!!60I(611 
practise animal sacrifice.!'®?! In contrast, most Hindus, 
including the majority of Vaishnava and Shaivite Hindus 
abhor it.!We> 9] 


5.5 Scriptures 
Main articles: Shruti, Smriti and List of Hindu scriptures 


The ancient scriptures of Hinduism are in Sanskrit. These 
texts are classified into two: Shruti and Smriti. Hindu 
scriptures were composed, memorized and transmitted 
verbally, across generations, for many centuries before 
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The Rigveda is the first and most important Veda and is 
one of the oldest religious texts. This Rigveda manuscript is in 
Devanagari. 


they were written down.!'©!('] Over many centuries, 
sages refined the teachings and expanded the Shruti and 
Smriti, as well as developed Shastras with epistemologi- 
cal and metaphysical theories of six classical schools of 
Hinduism. 


Shruti (lit. that which is heard)!'°°! primarily refers to 
the Vedas, which form the earliest record of the Hindu 
scriptures. While many Hindus revere the Vedas as eter- 
nal truths revealed to the ancient sages (rishis),!1671'8 
others do not associate the creation of the Vedas with 
a god or person. They are thought of as the laws of 
the spiritual world, which would still exist even if they 
were not revealed to the sages.!!®![!7°l Hindus believe 
that because the spiritual truths of the Vedas are eter- 
nal, they continue to be expressed in new ways.''7" There 
are four Vedas - Rigveda, Samaveda, Yajurveda and 
Atharvaveda. Each Veda has been subclassified into four 
major text types — the Samhitas (mantras and benedic- 
tions), the Aranyakas (text on rituals, ceremonies, sac- 
rifices and symbolic-sacrifices), the Brahmanas (com- 
mentaries on rituals, ceremonies and sacrifices), and the 
Upanishads (text discussing meditation, philosophy and 
spiritual knowledge).!!77J"'731U741 The first two parts of 
the Vedas were subsequently called the Karmakanda 
(ritualistic portion), while the last two form the Jia- 
nakanda (knowledge portion, discussing spiritual insight 
and philosophical teachings). !175!lweb 1011 76]1771[178] 


The Upanishads are the foundation of Hindu philosoph- 
ical thought and have profoundly influenced its diverse 
traditions.!'79!('801 Of the shrutis (Vedic corpus), they 
alone are widely known, and the central ideas of the 
Upanishads are at the spiritual core of Hindus.!!79!(/81] 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan states that the Upanishads have 
played a dominating role ever since their appearance. !!*7! 
There are 108 Muktika Upanishads in Hinduism, of 
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which between 10 to 13 are variously counted by scholars 
as Principal Upanishads. !!831[/84] 


The most notable of the smritis (“memory”) are the epics, 
which consist of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 
The Bhagavad Gita is an integral part of the Mahabharata 
and one of the most popular sacred texts of Hinduism.!!**! 
It is sometimes called Gitopanishad, then placed in 
the Shruti category, being Upanishadic in content.!!%¢! 
Puranas, which illustrate Hindu ideas through vivid nar- 
ratives come under smritis. Other texts include Devi 
Mahatmya, the Tantras, the Yoga Sutras, Tirumantiram, 
Shiva Sutras and the Hindu Agamas. 


5.6 Practices 


5.6.1 Rituals 


Main articles: Yajna and Hindu wedding 
Most Hindus observe religious rituals at home.!'*7! The 
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Offerings to Agni during Vivah-homa in a Hindu wedding 


rituals vary greatly among regions, villages, and individ- 
uals. They are not mandatory in Hinduism. The nature 
and place of rituals is an individual’s choice. Devout Hin- 
dus perform daily rituals such as worshiping at dawn after 
bathing (usually at a family shrine, and typically includes 
lighting a lamp and offering foodstuffs before the im- 
ages of deities), recitation from religious scripts, singing 
devotional hymns, yoga, meditation, chanting mantras 
and others.!!88] 


Vedic rituals of fire-oblation (yajna) and chanting of 
Vedic hymns are observed on special occasions, such as 
a Hindu wedding.!!89!!'90] Other major life-stage events, 
such as rituals after death, include the yajfa and chanting 
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of Vedic mantras. !veb 1! 


5.6.2 Life-cycle rites of passage 


Main article: Samskara 


Major life stage milestones are celebrated as sanskara 
(samskara, rites of passage) in Hinduism.!!°U"°7! The 
rites of passage are not mandatory, and vary in de- 
tails by gender, community and regionally.!!°! Gautama 
Dharmasutras composed in about the middle of Ist mil- 
lennium BCE lists 48 sanskaras,!!%4! while Gryhasutra 
and other texts composed centuries later list between 12 
to 16 sanskaras.!'9!J05] The list of sanskaras in Hin- 
duism include both external rituals such as those marking 
a baby’s birth and a baby’s name giving ceremony, as well 
as inner rites of resolutions and ethics such as compassion 
towards all living beings and positive attitude.!!°*! 


The major traditional rites of passage in Hinduism 
include!!®*! Garbhadhana (pregnancy), Pumsavana (rite 
before the fetus begins moving and kicking in womb), 
Simantonnayana (parting of pregnant woman’s hair, baby 
shower), Jatakarman (rite celebrating the new born 
baby), Namakarana (naming the child), Nishkramana 
(baby’s first outing from home into the world), An- 
naprashana (baby’s first feeding of solid food), Chu- 
dakarana (baby’s first haircut, tonsure), Karnavedha (ear 
piercing), Vidyarambha (baby’s start with knowledge), 
Upanayana (entry into a school rite),!!°°!97! Keshanta 
and Ritusuddhi (first shave for boys, menarche for girls), 
Samavartana (graduation ceremony), Vivaha (wedding), 
Vratas (fasting, spiritual studies) and Antyeshti (crema- 
tion for an adult, burial for a child).!!98! In contem- 
porary times, there is regional variation among Hin- 
dus as to which of these sanskaras are observed; in 
some cases, additional regional rites of passage such as 
Sraddha (ritual of feeding people after cremation) are 
practiced, [19] [web 12] 


5.6.3 Bhakti (worship) 


Main articles: Puja (Hinduism), Japa, Mantra and Bhajan 

Bhakti refers to devotion, participation in and the 
love of a personal god or a representational god by a 
devotee.!199!2] Bhakti marga is considered in Hinduism 
as one of many possible paths of spirituality and alternate 
means to moksha.!?°"| The other paths, left to the choice 
of a Hindu, are Jnana marga (path of knowledge), Karma 
marga (path of works), Raja marga (path of contempla- 
tion and meditation).!27!!203] 


Bhakti is practiced in a number of ways, ranging from 
reciting mantras, japas (incantations), to individual pri- 
vate prayers within one’s home or in a temple or near a 
river bank, sometimes in the presence of an idol or im- 
age of a deity,!7°4!/205] Bhakti is sometimes practiced as 
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Priest attending a murthi 


a community, such as a Puja, Aarti, musical Kirtan or 
singing Bhajan, where devotional verses and hymns are 
read or poems are sung by a group of devotees. 2°61(2071 
While the choice of the deity is at the discretion of the 
Hindu, the most observed traditions of Hindu devotional- 
ism include Vaishnavism (Vishnu), Shaivism (Shiva) and 
Shaktism (Shakti).!7°*! A Hindu may worship multiple 
deities, all as henotheistic manifestations of the same ulti- 
mate reality, cosmic spirit and absolute spiritual concept 
called Brahman in Hinduism.|2°!(210l[note 15] 


Bhakti marga, states Pechelis, is more than ritual de- 
votionalism, it includes practices and spiritual activities 
aimed at refining one’s state of mind, knowing god, par- 
ticipating in god, and internalizing god.'?!"7!71 While 
Bhakti practices are popular and easily observable aspect 
of Hinduism, not all Hindus practice Bhakti, or believe 
in god-with-attributes (saguna Brahman).'*'31|2"41 Con- 
current Hindu practices include a belief in god-without- 
attributes, and god within oneself .!7!5!/7161 


5.6.4 Festivals 


Main article: Hindu festivals 

Hindu festivals (Sanskrit: Utsava; literally: “to lift 
higher”) are ceremonies that weave individual and so- 
cial life to dharma.!?!7![7!8] Hinduism has many festivals 
throughout the year, where the dates are set by the lu- 
nisolar Hindu calendar, many coinciding with either the 
full moon (Holi) or the new moon (Diwali), often with 
seasonal changes.'?!°! Some festivals are found only re- 
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The festival of lights- Diwali, is celebrated by Hindus all over the 
world. 


gionally and they celebrate local traditions, while a few 
such as Holi and Diwali are pan-Hindu.!?!9![2201 


The festivals typically celebrate events from Hindu 
mythology, connoting spiritual themes and celebrat- 
ing aspects of human relationships such as the Sister- 
Brother bond over the Raksha Bandhan (or Bhai Dooj) 
festival.!?!81[221] The same festival sometimes marks dif- 
ferent mythologies depending on the Hindu denomina- 
tion, and the celebrations incorporate regional themes, 
traditional agriculture, local arts, family get togethers, 
Puja rituals and feasts.°!71?22] 


Some major regional or pan-Hindu festivals include: 


e Makar Sankranti 
e@ Maha Shivaratri 
e Pongal 

e Holi 

e Navaratri 

e Vasant Panchami 
e Thaipusam 

e Ram Navami 

e Krishna Janmastami 
e Ganesh Chaturthi 
e Shigmo 

e Dussera 

e Durga Puja 

e Diwali 

e Gudi Padwa 

e Ugadi 

e Bihu 
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Bonalu 


Rath Yatra 


Guru Purnima 


Raksha Bandhan 


e Onam 


Gowri Habba 


Chhath 


e Vishu 


5.6.5 Pilgrimage 


See also: Hindu Pilgrimage sites, Yatra and Tirtha and 
Kshetra 
Pilgrimage is not mandatory in Hinduism, though many 

















Pilgrimage to Kedarnath 


adherents undertake them.!??2! While there are different 
yet similar pilgrimage routes in different parts of India, 
all are respected equally well, according to the universal- 
ity of Hinduism. The following pilgrimage sites are most 
famous amongst Hindu devotees: 


e Old Holy cities as per Puranic Texts: Varanasi 
formerly known as Kashi, Allahabad formerly 
known as Prayag, Haridwar-Rishikesh, Mathura- 
Vrindavan, and Ayodhya. 


Char Dham (Famous Four Pilgrimage sites): The 
four holy sites Puri, Rameswaram, Dwarka, and 
Badrinath (or alternatively the Himalayan towns of 
Badrinath, Kedarnath, Gangotri, and Yamunotri) 
compose the Char Dham (four abodes) pilgrimage 
circuit. 


Kumbh Mela: The Kumbh Mela (the “pitcher festi- 
val”) is one of the holiest of Hindu pilgrimages that 
is held every 12 years; the location is rotated among 
Allahabad, Haridwar, Nashik, and Ujjain. 
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e Major Temple cities: Puri, which hosts a major 
Vaishnava Jagannath temple and Rath Yatra cel- 
ebration; Katra, home to the Vaishno Devi tem- 
ple; Three comparatively recent temples of fame 
and huge pilgrimage are Shirdi, home to Sai 
Baba of Shirdi, Tirumala - Tirupati, home to the 
Tirumala Venkateswara Temple; and Sabarimala, 
where Swami Ayyappan is worshipped. 


e Shakti Peethas: Another important set of pilgrim- 
ages are the Shakti Peethas, where the Mother God- 
dess is worshipped, the two principal ones being 
Kalighat and Kamakhya. 


5.7 Person and society 


5.7.1 Varnas 


Main article: Varna (Hinduism) 


Hindu society has been categorised into four classes, 
called varnas. They are the Brahmins: Vedic teachers and 
priests; the Kshatriyas: warriors and kings; the Vaishyas: 
farmers and merchants; and the Shudras: servants and 
labourers. !?741 


The Bhagavad Gita links the varna to an individual’s duty 
(svadharma), inborn nature (svabhdva), and natural ten- 
dencies (guna).'?>! The Manusmriti categorises the dif- 
ferent castes,!¥°> !3] 


Some mobility and flexibility within the varnas challenge 
allegations of social discrimination in the caste system, 
as has been pointed out by several sociologists, |?76!!?77] 
although some other scholars disagree.'?7*! Scholars 
debate whether the so-called caste system is part 
of Hinduism sanctioned by the scriptures or so- 
cial custom, 279! lweb I4][note 16] And various contemporary 
scholars have argued that the caste system was con- 
structed by the British colonial regime. '?°0! 


A renunciant man of knowledge is usually called Var- 
natita or “beyond all varnas” in Vedantic works. The 
bhiksu is advised to not bother about the caste of the 
family from which he begs his food. Scholars like Adi 
Sankara affirm that not only is Brahman beyond all var- 
nas, the man who is identified with Him also transcends 
the distinctions and limitations of caste.!?3!! 


5.7.2 Yoga 


Main article: Yoga 


In whatever way a Hindu defines the goal of life, there are 
several methods (yogas) that sages have taught for reach- 
ing that goal. Yoga is a Hindu discipline which trains the 
body, mind and consciousness for health, tranquility and 
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A statue of Shiva in yogic meditation. 


spiritual insight. This is done through a system of pos- 
tures and exercises to practise control of the body and 
mind.’?**! Texts dedicated to Yoga include the Yoga Su- 
tras, the Hatha Yoga Pradipika, the Bhagavad Gita and, as 
their philosophical and historical basis, the Upanishads. 
Yoga is means, and the four major marga (paths) dis- 
cussed in Hinduism are: Bhakti Yoga (the path of love 
and devotion), Karma Yoga (the path of right action), 
Raja Yoga (the path of meditation), Jfiana Yoga (the path 
of wisdom)!*3! An individual may prefer one or some yo- 
gas over others, according to his or her inclination and un- 
derstanding. Practice of one yoga does not exclude oth- 
ers. 


5.7.3. Symbolism 


Hinduism has a developed system of symbolism and 
iconography to represent the sacred in art, architecture, 
literature and worship. These symbols gain their mean- 
ing from the scriptures, mythology, or cultural tradi- 
tions. The syllable Om (which represents the Brahman 
and Atman) has grown to represent Hinduism itself, 
while other markings such as the Swastika sign represent 
auspiciousness,'?*4! and Tilaka (literally, seed) on fore- 
head — considered to be the location of spiritual third 
eye,|'?35] marks ceremonious welcome, blessing or one’s 
participation in a ritual or rite of passage.'?2°! Elaborate 
Tilaka with lines may also identify a devotee of a partic- 
ular denomination. Flowers, birds, animals, instruments, 
symmetric mandala drawings, objects, idols are all part 
of symbolic iconography in Hinduism. !237!2381 
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5.8 Denominations 


Main article: Hindu denominations 
Hinduism has no central doctrinal authority and many 





A Ganesha-centric Panchayatana (“five deities”, from the Smarta 
tradition): Ganesha (centre) with Shiva (top left), Devi (top 
right), Vishnu (bottom left) and Surya (bottom right). All these 
deities also have separate sects dedicated to them. 


practising Hindus do not claim to belong to any partic- 
ular denomination.!239! Four major denominations are, 
however, more common: Vaishnavism, Shaivism, Shak- 
tism and Smartism.'4°14"] These denominations differ 
primarily in the central deity worshipped, the traditions 
and the soteriological outlook.!?*7! 


Vaishnavism is the devotional religious tradition that wor- 
ships Vishnu*?! and his avatars, particularly Krishna 
and Rama.!?401l?441 The adherents of this sect are gen- 
erally non-ascetic, monastic, oriented towards commu- 
nity events and devotionalism practices inspired by “in- 
timate loving, joyous, playful” Krishna and other Vishnu 
avatars.'*4] These practices sometimes include commu- 
nity dancing, singing of Kirtans and Bhajans,'?4°! with 
sound and music believed by some to have meditative 
and spiritual powers.'*4°! Temple worship and festivals 
are typically elaborate in Vaishnavism.!*4°! The Bhagavad 
Gita and the Ramayana, along with Vishnu-oriented 
Puranas provide its theistic foundations.!74°!°461 Philo- 
sophically, their beliefs are rooted in the dualism sub- 
schools of Vedanta Hinduism.!?40! 


Shaivism is the denomination that focuses on Shiva. 
Shaivas are more attracted to ascetic individualism, and 
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it has several sub-schools.’47! Their practices include 
Bhakti-style devotionalism, yet their beliefs lean towards 
nondual, monistic schools of Hinduism such as Ad- 
vaita and Yoga.!*41/[745] Some Shaivas worship in tem- 
ples, while others emphasize yoga, striving to be one 
with Shiva within.!2*°! Avatars are uncommon, and some 
Shaivas visualize god as half male, half female, as a fu- 
sion of the male and female principles (Ardhanarishvara). 
Shaivism is related to Shaktism, wherein Shakti is seen as 
spouse of Shiva.'?4!] Community celebrations include fes- 
tivals, and participation, with Vaishnavas, in pilgrimages 
such as the Kumbh Mela.?47! Shaivism has been more 
commonly practiced in the Himalayan north from Kash- 
mir to Nepal, and in south India.!2401(748] 


Shaktism focuses on goddess worship of Shakti or Devi 
as cosmic mother, !?4”! and it is particularly common in 
northeastern and eastern states of India such as Assam 
and Bengal.'*4°! Devi is depicted as in gentler forms like 
Parvati, the consort of Shiva; or, as fierce warrior god- 
desses like Kali and Durga. Followers of Shaktism recog- 
nize Shakti as the power that underlies the male principle. 
Shaktism is also associated with Tantra practices, 240112491 
Community celebrations include festivals, some of which 
include processions and idol immersion into sea or other 
water bodies, |?! 


Smartism centers its worship simultaneously on all the 
major Hindu deities: Shiva, Vishnu, Shakti, Ganesha, 
Surya and Skanda.'4°! This tradition traces its origin 
to the efforts of Adi Shankara, the Advaita Vedanta 
scholar,'?4°!_ who considered worship of God-with- 
attributes (saguna Brahman) as a journey towards ulti- 
mately realizing God-without-attributes (nirguna Brah- 
man, Atman, Self-knowledge).'°"! The term Smartism 
is derived from Smriti texts of Hinduism, meaning those 
who remember the traditions in the texts.!?+"] This Hindu 
sect practices a philosophical Jnana yoga, scriptural stud- 
ies, reflection, meditative path seeking an understanding 
of Self’s oneness with God.!74012411[252] 


5.9 Institutions 


5.9.1 Temple 


Main articles: Hindu temple, Murti and Hindu iconogra- 
phy 


A Hindu temple is a house of god(s).!7°3! It is a space and 
structure designed to bring human beings and gods to- 
gether, infused with symbolism to express the ideas and 
beliefs of Hinduism.*+! A temple incorporates all ele- 
ments of Hindu cosmology, the highest spire or dome 
representing Mount Meru — reminder of the abode of 
Brahma and the center of spiritual universe,'?>>! the carv- 
ings and iconography symbolically presenting dharma, 
kama, artha, moksa and karma.!?°°!l?571 The layout, the 
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The Swaminarayan Akshardham Temple in Delhi, according the 
Guinness World Records is the World’s Largest Comprehensive 
Hindu Temple!” /¢/ 


motifs, the plan and the building process recite ancient rit- 
uals, geometric symbolisms, and reflect beliefs and values 
innate within various schools of Hinduism.!>4! A Hindu 
temple is a spiritual destination for many Hindus (not all), 
as well as landmarks for arts, annual festivals, rite of pas- 
sage rituals, and community celebrations. '?58![?>9! 


Hindu temples come in many styles, diverse locations, 
deploy different construction methods and are adapted 
to different deities and regional beliefs.°°! Two ma- 
jor styles of Hindu temples include the Gopuram-style 
found in south India, and Nagara-style found in north 
India. '6'!262] Other styles include cave, forest and moun- 
tain temples.!?°! Yet, despite their differences, almost all 
Hindu temples share certain common architectural prin- 
ciples, core ideas, symbolism and themes.!7>4! 


Many temples feature one or more idols (murtis). The 
idol and Grabhgriya in the Brahma-pada (the center 
of the temple), under the main spire, serves as a fo- 
cal point (darsana, a sight) in a Hindu temple.?! In 
larger temples, the central space typically is surrounded 
by an ambulatory for the devotee to walk around and ritu- 
ally circumambulate the Purusa (Brahman), the universal 
essence, !2>4] 


5.9.2. Ashrama 


Main article: Ashrama 


Traditionally the life of a Hindu is divided into four 
Ashramas (phases or life stages; unrelated mean- 
ings include monastery).!!%4! The four asramas are: 
Brahmacharya (student), Grihastha (householder), 
Vanaprastha (retired) and Sannyasa (renunciation).!2°! 


Brahmacharya represents the bachelor student stage of 
life. Grihastha refers to the individual’s married life, with 
the duties of maintaining a household, raising a family, 
educating one’s children, and leading a family-centred 
and a dharmic social life.!?>! Grihastha stage starts with 
Hindu wedding, and has been considered as the most 
important of all stages in sociological context, as Hin- 
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dus in this stage not only pursued a virtuous life, they 
produced food and wealth that sustained people in other 
stages of life, as well as the offsprings that continued 
mankind.!7°°! Vanaprastha is the retirement stage, where 
a person hands over household responsibilities to the next 
generation, took an advisory role, and gradually withdrew 
from the world.'767!!268! The Sannyasa stage marks renun- 
ciation and a state of disinterest and detachment from ma- 
terial life, generally without any meaningful property or 
home (Ascetic), and focussed on Moksha, peace and sim- 
ple spiritual life,!26?!(?7! 


The Ashramas system has been one facet of the Dharma 
concept in Hinduism.?”!! Combined with four proper 
goals of human life (Purusartha), the Ashramas system 
traditionally aimed at providing a Hindu with fulfilling 
life and spiritual liberation.'2°°! While these stages are 
typically sequential, any person can enter Sannyasa (as- 
cetic) stage and become an Ascetic at any time after 
the Brahmacharya stage.'”*! Sannyasa is not religiously 
mandatory in Hinduism, and elderly people are free to 
live with their families.!?77! 


5.9.3. Monasticism 


Main article: Sannyasa 
Some Hindus choose to live a monastic life (Sannyasa) 





A sadhu in Madurai, India. 


in pursuit of liberation or another form of spiritual per- 
fection. Monastics commit themselves to a life of sim- 
plicity, celibacy, detachment from worldly pursuits, and 
the contemplation of God.'?”4! A Hindu monk is called a 
Sanyasi, Sadhu, or Swami. A female renunciate is called a 
Sanyasini. Renunciates receive high respect in Hindu so- 
ciety because their simple living, renunciation of worldly 
desires, and dedication to spiritual liberation (moksha) — 
believed to be the ultimate goal of life.!?7°! Some monas- 
tics live in monasteries, while others wander from place 
to place, depending on donated food and charity for their 
needs, |775] 
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5.10 History 


Main article: History of Hinduism 


5.10.1 Periodisation 


James Mill (1773-1836), in his The History of British 
India (1817),'7°! distinguished three phases in the 
history of India, namely Hindu, Muslim and British 
civilisations.?7617771 This periodisation has been. criti- 
cised, for the misconceptions it has given rise to.!?78) An- 
other periodisation is the division into “ancient, classical, 
mediaeval and modern periods”.'?”?! An elaborate peri- 
odisation may be as follows:!!7! 


Prevedic religions (pre-history and Indus Valley 
Civilisation)(until c. 1750 BCE); 


Vedic period (c. 1750-500 BCE); 


“Second Urbanisation” (c. 500-200 BCE); 


e Classical Hinduism (c. 200 BCE-1100 CE);!n° 17] 
Jainism and Buddhism. For Smart, the “classical pe- 
riod” lasts from 100 to 1000 CE, and coincides with 
the flowering of “classical Hinduism” and the flow- 
ering and deterioration of Mahayana-buddhism in 
India, '7801 


e For Michaels, the period between 500 BCE and 200 
BCE is a time of “Ascetic reformism”,!78"! whereas 
the period between 200 BCE and 1100 CE is the 
time of “classical Hinduism”, since there is “a turn- 
ing point between the Vedic religion and Hindu 


religions” !78?] 


e Muesse discerns a longer period of change, namely 
between 800 BCE and 200 BCE, which he calls 
the “Classical Period”. According to Muesse, some 
of the fundamental concepts of Hinduism, namely 
karma, reincarnation and “personal enlightenment 
and transformation”, which did not exist in the Vedic 
religion, developed in this time.'783!</ref> 


e Pre-classical Hinduism (c. 200 BCE-300 
CE); 


e “Golden Age” (Gupta Empire) (c. 320- 
650 CE); 


e Late-Classical Hinduism - Puranic Hin- 
duism (c. 650-1100 CE); 


e Islam and Sects of Hinduism (c. 1200-1700 CE); 


e Modern Hinduism (from c.1800). 
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5.10.2 Origins 


Among the roots of Hinduism are the historical Vedic re- 
ligion of Iron Age India, '?*4! itself already the product of 
“a composite of the indo-Aryan and Harappan cultures 
and civilizations”,!28>/l">te 181 but also the Sramana!287] 
or renouncer traditions!®! of northeast India,!?87! and 
mesolithic!28*! and neolithic!?8! cultures of India, such 
as the religions of the Indus Valley Civilisation,?%°! 
Dravidian traditions,!29!! and the local traditions!®! and 
tribal religions. 297! [note 19] 


5.10.3 Prevedic religions (until c. 1750 


BCE) 


See also: Peopling of India 
The earliest prehistoric religion in India that may have 





The so-called Shiva Pashupati seal, Indus Valley civilization. 


left its traces in Hinduism comes from mesolithic as ob- 
served in the sites such as the rock paintings of Bhimbetka 
rock shelters dating to a period of 30,000 BCE or 
older," 2°! as well as neolithic times.!"°*?!] Some of 
the religious practices can be considered to have orig- 
inated in 4,000 BCE. Several tribal religions still exist, 
though their practices may not resemble those of prehis- 
toric religions.!¥e> 17 


According to anthropologist Possehl, the Indus Val- 
ley Civilization “provides a logical, if somewhat arbi- 
trary, starting point for some aspects of the later Hindu 
tradition”.!?! The religion of this period included wor- 
ship of a Great male god, which is compared to a proto- 
Shiva, and probably a Mother Goddess, that may prefig- 
ure Shakti. However these links of deities and practices 
of the Indus religion to later-day Hinduism are subject to 
both political contention and scholarly dispute.!?4! 
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5.10.4 Vedic period (c. 1750-500 BCE) 


Main article: Vedic period 


Origins 
Main articles: Indo-Aryans and Indo-Aryan migration 


The Vedic period, named after the Vedic religion of 
the Indo-Aryans,?9>!l7> 22 Jasted from c. 1750 to 500 
BCE,!?°7Ilote 23] The Indo-Aryans were pastoralists!?°"! 
who migrated into north-western India after the collapse 
of the Indus Valley Civilization, 296113001130 H [note 24] 


During the early Vedic period (c. 1500 - 1100 BCE?!) 
Vedic tribes were pastoralists, wandering around in 
north-west India.24! After 1100 BCE the Vedic tribes 
moved into the western Ganges Plain, adapting an agrar- 
ical lifestyle.19°!155113°6] Rudimentary state-forms ap- 
peared, of which the Kuru-tribe and realm was the most 
influential.!29°!3°7) Tt was a tribal union, which developed 
into the first recorded state-level society in South Asia 
around 1000 BCE.'?%! It decisively changed the Vedic 
heritage of the early Vedic period, collecting the Vedic 
hymns into collections, and developing new rituals which 
gained their position in Indian civilization as the ortho- 
dox srauta rituals,!?°?! which contributed to the so-called 


“classical synthesis”>*! or “Hindu synthesis” 3°! 


Vedic religion 
Main article: Historical Vedic religion 


The Indo-Aryans brought with them their language!!! 


and religion.!?!]3!7] The Vedic beliefs and practices of 
the pre-classical era were closely related to the hypoth- 
esised Proto-Indo-European religion,?'3!3'41 and the 
Indo-Iranian religion, !5! note 25] 


The Vedic religion of the later Vedic period co- 
existed with local religions, such as the Yaksha 
cults, 130811322] lweb 18] and was itself the product of “a com- 
posite of the indo-Aryan and Harappan cultures and 
civilizations”.!°>! David Gordon White cites three other 
mainstream scholars who “have emphatically demon- 
strated” that Vedic religion is partially derived from 
the Indus Valley Civilizations.273) ote !8! Their reli- 
gion was further developed when they migrated into the 
Ganges Plain after c. 1100 BCE and became settled 
farmers, !7°9!157411325] further syncretising with the native 
cultures of northern India. 


This is the period when the Vedas and early Upan- 
ishads were composed. The oldest of these Vedic 
texts is the Rigveda, composed between c.1500-1200 
BCE,76182711328] though a wider approximation of 
c.1700-1100 BCE has also been given.'°?9!!30l The 9th 
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and 8th centuries BCE witnessed the composition of 
the earliest Upanishads.'*?!!:!83 Upanishads form the the- 
oretical basis of classical Hinduism and constitute the 
Vedanta (conclusion of the Veda) literature. 37! 


5.10.5 ‘Second Urbanisation” (c. 500-200 


BCE) 


Main article: Sramana 


Increasing urbanisation of India in the 7th and 6th cen- 
turies BCE led to the rise of ascetic circles and of 
new ideas which challenged the orthodoxy of rituals.!°3*! 
These ideas led to Sramana movements, of which Ma- 
havira (c. 549-477 BCE), proponent of Jainism, and 
Buddha (c. 563-483), founder of Buddhism, were the 
most prominent icons. !33!1184 


The ascetic tradition of Vedic period in part created the 
concept of samsara and suffering, and the concept of lib- 
eration, which became characteristic for Hinduism, along 
with Buddhism and Jainism.'"° 76! 


These ascetic concepts were adopted by schools of Hin- 
duism as well as other major Indian religions, but key dif- 
ferences between their premises defined their further de- 
velopment. Hinduism, for example, developed its ideas 
with the premise that every human being has a soul (at- 
man, self), while Buddhism developed with the premise 
that there is no soul or self.0341159511336] 


The chronology of these religious concepts is unclear, 
and scholars contest which religion affected the other 
as well as the chronological sequence of the ancient 
texts,37138] Pratt notes that Oldenberg (1854-1920), 
Neumann (1865-1915) and Radhakrishnan (1888-1975) 
believed that the Buddhist canon had been influenced by 
Upanishads, while la Vallee Poussin thinks the influence 
was nihil, and “Eliot and several others insist that on 
some points the Buddha was directly antithetical to the 
Upanishads”. [339] [note 27] 


5.10.6 Classical Hinduism (c. 
1100 CE) 


200 BCE- 


After the Vedic period, between 500%°?!200°4°! BCE 
and c. 300 CE,°! the Vedic-Brahmanic culture spread 
to southern India and parts of Southeast Asia.!n°t 28] 


Pre-classical Hinduism (c. 200 BCE-300 CE) 


The “Hindu synthesis” or “Brahmanical 
synthesis”3°?![349] incorporated Sramanic and Buddhist 
influences!?40ll74) and the emerging bhakti tradition into 
the “Brahmanical fold” via the smriti literature.47!3401 
This synthesis emerged under the pressure of the success 
of Buddhism and Jainism.) 
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According to Embree, several other religious traditions 
had existed side by side with the Vedic religion. These 
indigenous religions “eventually found a place under the 
broad mantle of the Vedic religion”.'°“4! The smriti texts 
of the period between 200 BCE-100 CE proclaimed the 
authority of the Vedas, and acceptance of the Vedas be- 
came a central criterium for defining Hinduism over and 
against the heterodoxies, which rejected the Vedas and 
relied on their own Sutras (texts).°45! 


The major Sanskrit epics, Ramayana and Mahabharata, 
which belong to the smriti, were compiled over a pro- 
tracted period during the late centuries BCE and the early 
centuries CE.'¥°>!°! They contain mythological stories 
about the rulers and wars of ancient India, and are in- 
terspersed with religious and philosophical treatises. The 
later Puranas recount tales about devas and devis, their in- 
teractions with humans and their battles against rakshasa. 
The Bhagavad Gita was composed in this period and con- 
solidated diverse ideas.'346! 


In early centuries CE several schools of Hindu philosophy 
were formally written down, including Samkhya, Yoga, 
Nyaya, Vaisheshika, Purva-Mimamsa and Vedanta.'*47! 


“Golden Age” (Gupta Empire) (c. 320-650 CE) 


During the Gupta period, the first Hindu tem- 
ples dedicated to the gods of the Hindu deities, 
emerged. 348llno 29] During the Gupta reign the first 
Puranas were written.?°°! According to P.S. Sharma, 
“the Gupta and Harsha periods form really, from the 
strictly intellectual standpoint, the most brilliant epocha 
in the development of Indian philosophy”, as Hindu and 
Buddhist philosophies flourished side by side.!°5!! 
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Babur visits a Hindu temple. 


particularly after the 12th century with the establish- 
ment and then expansion of Islamic rule.!°6l957] Will 
Durant calls the Muslim conquest of India “probably the 
bloodiest story in history”.!°>*! During this period, Bud- 
dhism declined rapidly while Hinduism faced military- 


Late-Classical Hinduism - Puranic Hinduism (c. 650-14.Q04¢8 Sultanates-sponsored religious violence.'3°°!55°! 


After the end of the Gupta Empire, power became de- 
centralised in India. The disintegration of central power 
also lead to regionalisation of religiosity, and religious 
rivalry.!?>?! Rural and devotional movements arose within 
Hinduism, along with Shaivism, Vaisnavism, Bhakti and 
Tantra,°>?! that competed with each other, as well as with 
numerous sects of Buddhism and Jainism,°7!(931354) 
During this period, the non-dualistic Advaita Vedanta 
was reformulated by Adi Shankara who systematised the 
works of preceding philosophers.!>>! 


5.10.7 Islam and sects of Hinduism (c. 
1200-1700 CE) 


Main article: Islam in India 

Though Islam came to Indian subcontinent in the early 
7th century with the advent of Arab traders, it started 
impacting Indian religions after the 10th century, and 
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There was a widespread practice of raids, seizure and 
enslavement of families of Hindus, who were then sold 
in Sultanate cities or exported to Central Asia.360IbeU 
Some texts suggest a number of Hindus were forcibly 
converted to Islam.'°°71!363] Starting with 13th century, 
for a period of some 500 years, very few texts, from 
the numerous written by Muslim court historians, men- 
tion any “voluntary conversions of Hindus to Islam”, 
suggesting its insignificance and perhaps rarity of such 
conversions.'°°3! Typically enslaved Hindus converted 
to Islam to gain their freedom.°°! There were occa- 
sional exceptions to religious violence against Hinduism. 
Akbar, for example, recognized Hinduism, banned en- 
slavement of the families of Hindu war captives, pro- 
tected Hindu temples, and abolished discriminatory Jizya 
(head taxes) against Hindus.'6°!66] However, many 
Muslim rulers of Delhi Sultanate and Mughal Empire, 
before and after Akbar, from 12th century to 18th 
century, destroyed Hindu temples!**> 2011366] [web 21] [note 30] 
and persecuted non-Muslims. 


Hinduism underwent profound changes, aided in part by 
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teachers such as Ramanuja, Madhva, and Chaitanya.'°°! 
Followers of the Bhakti movement moved away from the 
abstract concept of Brahman, which Adi Shankara con- 
solidated a few centuries before, with emotional, pas- 
sionate devotion towards the more accessible avatars, es- 
pecially Krishna and Rama.'°°7! According to Nichol- 
son, already between the 12th and the 16th century, 
“certain thinkers began to treat as a single whole 
the diverse philosophical teachings of the Upanishads, 
epics, Puranas, and the schools known retrospectively 
as the “six systems” (saddarsana) of mainstream Hindu 
philosophy.”!47!!"> 31] Michaels notes that a historiciza- 
tion emerged which preceded later nationalism, articulat- 
ing ideas which glorified Hinduism and the past.!**! 


5.10.8 Modern Hinduism (from c.1800) 





Russian Krishnaites celebrating Ratha Yatra. In the late 20th cen- 
tury forms of Hinduism have grown indigenous roots in parts of 
Russia, significantly in Altay where Hinduism is now the religion 
of 2% of the population. 


Hindu revivalism 


With the onset of the British Raj, the colonization of 
India by the British, there also started a Hindu renais- 
sance in the 19th century, which profoundly changed 
the understanding of Hinduism in both India and the 
west.'3°8] Indology as an academic discipline of study- 
ing Indian culture from a European perspective was es- 
tablished in the 19th century, led by scholars such as 
Max Miiller and John Woodroffe. They brought Vedic, 
Puranic and Tantric literature and philosophy to Europe 
and the United States. Western orientalist searched for 
the “essence” of the Indian religions, discerning this in the 
Vedas,'3°°! and meanwhile creating the notion of “Hin- 
duism” as a unified body of religious praxis!?”°! and the 
popular picture of ‘mystical India'.27°!68! This idea of 
a Vedic essence was taken over by Hindu reform move- 
ments as the Brahmo Samaj, which was supported for 
a while by the Unitarian Church,'°7" together with the 
ideas of Universalism and Perennialism, the idea that 
all religions share a common mystic ground.’ This 
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“Hindu modernism”, with proponents like Vivekananda, 
Aurobindo and Radhakrishnan, became central in the 
popular understanding of Hinduism.273!b741B751376151] 


Popularity in the west 


Influential 20th-century Hindus were Ramana Maharshi, 
B.K.S. Iyengar, Paramahansa Yogananda, Prabhupada 
(founder of ISKCON), Sri Chinmoy, Swami Rama and 
others who translated, reformulated and presented Hin- 
duism’s foundational texts for contemporary audiences in 
new iterations, raising the profiles of Yoga and Vedanta 
in the West and attracting followers and attention in India 
and abroad. 


Hindu practices such as Yoga, Ayurvedic health, divina- 
tion (astrology, palmistry, numerology), Tantric sexual- 
ity through Neotantra and the Kama Sutra have spread 
beyond Hindu communities and have been accepted by 
several non-Hindus: 


“Hinduism is attracting Western adherents 
through the affiliated practice of yoga. Yoga 
centers in the West—which generally advocate 
vegetarianism—attract young, well-educated 
Westerners who are drawn by yoga’s benefits 
for the physical and emotional health; there 
they are introduced to the Hindu philosophical 
system taught by most yoga teachers, known as 
Vedanta.”!377] 


It is estimated that around 30 million Americans and 5 
million Europeans regularly practice some form of Hatha 
Yoga.781 In Australia, the number of practitioners is 
about 300,000.!"¢> 22] In New Zealand the number is also 
around 300,000.!¥e> 23] 


Hindutva 


In the 20th century, Hinduism also gained prominence 
as a political force and a source for national identity 
in India. With origins traced back to the establish- 
ment of the Hindu Mahasabha in the 1910s, the move- 
ment grew with the formulation and development of 
the Hindutva ideology in the following decades; the es- 
tablishment of Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) in 
1925; and the entry, and later success, of RSS off- 
shoots Jana Sangha and Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) in 
electoral politics in post-independence India.”?! Hindu 


religiosity plays an important role in the nationalist 
movement [380] [note 32] [note 33] 


5.11. Demographics 


Main article: Hinduism by country 


Hinduism is a major religion in India. Hinduism 
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Hinduism - Percentage by country 


was followed by around 80.5% of the country’s pop- 
ulation of 1.21 billion (2012 estimate) (960 million 
adherents).'¥°> *4] Other significant populations are found 
in Nepal (23 million), Bangladesh (15 million) and 
the Indonesian island of Bali (3.9 million).*! The 
majority of the Vietnamese Cham people also follow 
Hinduism. °°! 


Countries with the greatest proportion of Hindus from 
Hinduism by country (as of 2008): 


1. IN Nepal 81.3%!¥e 251 


ea 
_ mim India 80.5% 
SS Mauritius 48.5%1871 
Guyana 28%!"°> 761 


wal 


Fiji 27.9%! 271 






nA BR wW N 


6, Lal Bhutan 25%!" 281 
7. INQ Trinidad and Tobago 22.5% 


8. =m Suriname 20%!*e> 291 

9, WEY Sri Lanka 12.6%! 30] 
10. MBM Bangladesh 9.6%! 31 
11. 3M Qatar 7.2% 


12. HB Breunion 6.7% 

13. © Malaysia 6.3%! 371 

14. Mi Bahrain 6.25% 

15. E== Kuwait 6% 

16. Singapore 5.1%!¥e 331 

17. ESS United Arab Emirates 5% 
18. fg Oman 3% 

19. El Belize 2.3% 

20. VEZ Seychelles 2.1%!"°> 34] 


Demographically, Hinduism is the world’s third largest 
religion, after Christianity and Islam. 
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5.11.1 Conversion debate 


In the modern era, religious conversion from and to Hin- 
duism has been a controversial subject. Some state the 
concept of missionary conversion, either way, is anath- 
ema to the precepts of Hinduism. '3°*! 


Religious conversion to Hinduism has a long history out- 
side India. Merchants and traders of India, particu- 
larly from the Indian peninsula, carried their religious 
ideas, which led to religious conversions to Hinduism 
in southeast Asia.'89!69011391] Within India, archeolog- 
ical and textual evidence such as the 2nd century BCE 
Heliodorus pillar suggest that Greeks and other foreign- 
ers converted to Hinduism.'°7!!393! The debate on prose- 
lytization and religious conversion between Christianity, 
Islam and Hinduism is more recent, and started in the 
19th century. [394] [395] [note 34] 


Religious leaders of some Hindu reform movements such 
as the Arya Samaj launched Shuddhi movement to pros- 
elytize and reconvert Muslims and Christians back to 
Hinduism, !°8!9°! while those such as the Brahmo Samaj 
suggested Hinduism to be a non-missionary religion.'**! 
All these sects of Hinduism have welcomed new mem- 
bers to their group, while other leaders of Hinduism’s di- 
verse schools have stated that given the intensive prosely- 
tization activities from missionary Islam and Christianity, 
this “there is no such thing as proselytism in Hinduism” 
view must be re-examined. 3881139811400} 


In recent decades, mainstream Hinduism schools have at- 
tempted to systematize ways to accept religious converts, 
with an increase in inter-religious mixed marriages. 40!! 
The appropriateness of conversion from major religions 
to Hinduism, and vice versa, has been and remains 
an actively debated topic in India,'407!431404l and in 
Indonesia. |40! 


5.12 See also 


Hinduism 


Hinduism in Southeast Asia 


e Balinese Hinduism 

e Atheism in Hinduism 
e Criticism of Hinduism 
e Hindu 

e Hindu calendar 


Hindu deities 


e Hindu denominations 


Hindu mythology 


Hindu reform movements 
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e Hinduism by country 

e Jagran 

e Ethics of Hinduism 

e Rulership in Hinduism 

e List of Hindu temples 

e List of notable Hindus 

e List of converts to Hinduism 


e List of related articles 


Related systems and religions 


5. 


[1] Hinduism is variously defined as a “religion”, 


e Buddhism 

e Christianity and Hinduism 
e Eastern philosophy 

e Hindu philosophy 

e Indian religions 

e Islam and Hinduism 

e Jainism 

e Hinduism and Judaism 

e Proto-Indo-European religion 
e Proto-Indo-Iranian religion 
e Sikhism 


e Zoroastrianism 


13. Notes 


> 66 


set of reli- 
gious beliefs and practices”, “religious tradition”, “a way 
of life” (Sharma 2003, pp. 12-13) etc. For a discussion 
on the topic, see: “Establishing the boundaries” in Flood 


2008, pp. 1-17 


[2] See: 


e “Oldest religion": 


e Fowler: “probably the oldest religion in the 
world” (Fowler 1997, p. 1) 


e Gellman & Hartman: “Hinduism, the world’s 
oldest religion” (Gellman & Hartman 2011) 


e Stevens: “Hinduism, the oldest religion in the 
world” (Stevens 2001, p. 191) 


e The "oldest living religion" (Sarma 1987, p. 3) 


e The “oldest living major religion” in the world 
(Merriam-Webster 2000, p. 751; Klostermaier 
2007, p. 1) 
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e Laderman: “world’s oldest living civilisation 
and religion” (Laderman 2003, p. 119) 
e Turner: “It is also recognized as the oldest ma- 


jor religion in the world” (Turner 1996-B, p. 
359) 


[3] Lockard 2007, p. 50: “The encounters that resulted from 


[4 


= 


Aryan migration brought together several very different 
peoples and cultures, reconfiguring Indian society. Over 
many centuries a fusion of Aryan and Dravidian occurred, 
a complex process that historians have labeled the Indo- 
Aryan synthesis.” Lockard 2007, p. 52: “Hinduism can 
be seen historically as a synthesis of Aryan beliefs with 
Harappan and other Dravidian traditions that developed 
over many centuries.” 


Hiltebeitel 2007, p. 12: “A period of consolidation, some- 
times identified as one of “Hindu synthesis,” Brahmanic 
synthesis,” or “orthodox synthesis,” takes place between 
the time of the late Vedic Upanishads (c. 500 BCE) and 
the period of Gupta imperial ascendency” (c. 320-467 
CE).” 


[5] See also: 


e J.H. Hutton (1931), in Ghurye, Govind Sadashiv 
(1980), The Scheduled Tribes of India, Transaction 
Publishers, pp. 3—4!u7 > 


e Zimmer, Heinrich (1951), Philosophies of India, 
Princeton University Press, pp. 218-219 


e Tyler (1973), India: An Anthropological Perspec- 
tive, Goodyear Publishing Company. In: Sjoberg 
1990, p. 43 [subnote 6] 

e Sjoberg, Andree F. (1990), “The Dravidian Contri- 
bution To The Development Of Indian Civilization: 


A Call For A Reassesment”, Comparative Civiliza- 
tions Review. 23:40-74 


e Flood, Gavin D. (1996), An Introduction to Hin- 
duism, Cambridge University Press, p. 16 


e Nath, Vijay (2001), “From 'Brahmanism' to 'Hin- 
duism': Negotiating the Myth of the Great Tradi- 
tion”, Social Scientist 2001, pp. 19-50 


e Werner, karel (2005), A Popular Dictionary of Hin- 
duism, Routledge, pp. 8-9 


e Lockard, Craig A. (2007), Societies, Networks, and 
Transitions. Volume I: to 1500, Cengage Learning, 
p. 50 


e Hiltebeitel, Alf (2007), Hinduism. In: Joseph Kita- 
gawa, “The Religious Traditions of Asia: Religion, 
History, and Culture”, Routledge 


e Hopfe, Lewis M.; Woodward, Mark R. (2008), 


Religions of the World, Pearson Education, p. 
719 [subnote 7] 


e Samuel, Geoffrey (2010), The Origins of Yoga and 
Tantra. Indic Religions to the Thirteenth Century, 
Cambridge University Press 


[6] Among its roots are the Vedic religion of the late Vedic 


period (Flood 1996, p. 16) and its emphasis on the status 
of Brahmans (Samuel 2010, pp. 48-53), but also the reli- 
gions of the Indus Valley Civilisation (Narayanan 2009, p. 
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[7] 


[8] 


[9] 


[10] 


[11] 


[12] 


11; Lockard 2007, p. 52; Hiltebeitel 2007, p. 3; Jones & 
Ryan 2006, p. xviii) the Sramana or renouncer traditions 
of north-east India (Flood 1996, p. 16; Gomez 2013, p. 
42) and “popular or local traditions" (Flood 1996, p. 16). 


ocean”, !!8! 


26 


The Indo-Aryan word Sindhu means “river”, 
It is frequently being used in the Rigveda. The Sindhu- 
area is part of Aryavarta, “the land of the Aryans”. 


Gavin Flood adds: “In Arabic texts, Al-Hind is a term 
used for the people of modern-day India and ‘Hindu’, or 
'Hindoo', was used towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by the British to refer to the people of ‘Hindustan’, 
the people of northwest India. Eventually 'Hindu' became 
virtually equivalent to an 'Indian' who was not a Muslim, 
Sikh, Jain or Christian, thereby encompassing a range of 
religious beliefs and practices. The '-ism' was added to 
Hindu in around 1830 to denote the culture and religion 
of the high-caste Brahmans in contrast to other religions, 
and the term was soon appropriated by Indians themselves 
in the context of building a national identity opposed to 
colonialism, though the term 'Hindu' was used in Sanskrit 
and Bengali hagiographic texts in contrast to "Yavana' or 
Muslim as early as the sixteenth century”.(Flood 1996, p. 
6) 


In ancient literature the name Bharata or Bharata VRasa 
was being used.(Garg 1992, p. 3) 


Sweetman mentions: 


e Wilhelm Halbfass (1988), India and Europe 


e IXth European Conference on Modern Asian Stud- 
ies in Heidelberg (1989), Hinduism Reconsidered 


e Ronald Inden, /magining India 


e Carol Breckenridge and Peter van der Veer, Orien- 
talism and the Postcolonial Predicament 


e Vasudha Dalmia and Heinrich von Stietencron, 
Representing Hinduism 


e S.N. Balagangadhara, The Heathen in his Blind- 
neSS... 


e Thomas Trautmann, Aryans and British India 


e Richard King (1989), Orientalism and religion 


See Rajiv Malhotra and Being Different for a critic 
who gained widespread attention outside the academia, 
Invading the Sacred, and Hindu studies. 


Sweetman identifies several areas in which “there is sub- 
stantial, if not universal, agreement that colonialism influ- 
enced the study of Hinduism":'*?! 

(a) The wish of European Orientalists “to establish a 
textual basis for Hinduism,” akin to the Protestant 
culture,?! which was also driven by a preference 
among the colonial powers for “written authority” 
rather than “oral authority.”"7! 


(b) The influence of Brahmins on European concep- 
tions of Hinduism.'”! According to Sweetman, 
colonialism has been “a significant factor in the re- 
inforcement of their position and the acceleration 
of the 'brahmanization' of Hindu society.”°?! The 


Brahmana castes preserved the texts which were 
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studied by Europeans, and provided access to them. 
The authority of those texts was expanded by being 
the focus of study by Europeans.'*?! Brahmins and 
Europeans scholars shared a perception of “a gen- 


eral decline from an originally pure religion”.'°?! 


"[T]he identification of Vedanta, more specifi- 
cally Advaita Vedanta, as 'the paradigmatic ex- 
ample of the mystical nature of the Hindu 
religion"?! (se 1] and the “central philosophy of 
the Hindus”.'*?! Several factors led to the favouring 
of Advaita Vedanta:!**) 


i. Fear of French influence, especially the im- 
pact of the French Revolution; the hope was 
that “the supposed quietist and conservative 
nature of Vedantic thought would prevent the 
development of revolutionary sentiment" *! 


ii. “The predominance of Idealism in nineteenth 


century European philosophy"; 


iii. “The amenability of Vedantic thought to both 
Christian and Hindu critics of ‘idolatry’ in 
other forms of Hinduism”! 


(d) The European conception of caste which dismissed 
former political configurations and insisted upon an 
“essentially religious character” of India.?*! Dur- 
ing the colonial period, caste was defined as a 
religious system and was divorced from political 
powers." This made it possible for the colonial 
rulers to portray India as a society characterised 
by spiritual harmony in contrast to the former In- 
dian states which they criticised as “despotic and 
epiphenomenal”,@4!!se™"> 21 with the colonial pow- 
ers providing the necessary “benevolent, paternal- 
istic rule by a more 'advanced' nation”.'*“! 


(e) "[T]he construction of Hinduism in the image 
of Christianity”®® as “a systematic, confessional, 
all-embracing religious entity”.!6!""°*3! Several 


forces played a role in this construction: 


i. The European scholarship which studied 
India,**! 
» [36] 


ii. The “acts of policy of the colonial state”, 


iii. Anti-colonial Hindus®”! “looking toward the 
systematisation of disparate practices as a 
means of recovering a precolonial, national 
identity” [36] [subnote 4] 


See also Arvind Sharma (2002), On Hindu, Hindustédn, 
Hinduism and Hindutva. Numen Vol. 49, Fasc. 1 (2002), 
pp. 1-36. 


For translation of deva in singular noun form as “a deity, 
god”, and in plural form as “the gods” or “the heavenly or 
shining ones”, see: Monier-Williams 2001, p. 492. For 
translation of devatd as “godhead, divinity”, see: Monier- 
Williams 2001, p. 495. 


e Lisa Hark, Lisa Hark, PH.D., R.D., Horace 
DeLisser, MD (7 September 2011). Achieving Cul- 
tural Competency. John Wiley & Sons. Three gods, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, and other deities are 
considered manifestations of and are worshipped as 
incarnations of Brahman. 
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e John McCannon (1 January 2006). World History 
Examination. Barron’s Educational Series. In addi- 
tion to the Brahman, Hinduism recognises literally 
hundreds of gods and goddesses. Thus, Hinduism 
is a polytheistic religion. However, Hindus consider 
all deities to be avatars, or incarnations of the Brah- 
man. 


e Toropov & Buckles 2011: The members of various 
Hindu sects worship a dizzying number of specific 
deities and follow innumerable rituals in honor of 
specific gods. Because this is Hinduism, however, 
its practitioners see the profusion of forms and prac- 
tices as expressions of the same unchanging reality. 
The panoply of deities are understood by believers 
as symbols for a single transcendent reality. 


e Orlando O. Espin, James B. Nickoloff (2007). An 
Introductory Dictionary of Theology and Religious 
Studies. Liturgical Press. The devas are powerful 
spiritual beings, somewhat like angels in the West, 
who have certain functions in the cosmos and live 
immensely long lives. Certain devas, such as Gane- 
sha, are regularly worshiped by the Hindu faith- 
ful. Note that, while Hindus believe in many devas, 
many are monotheistic to the extent that they will 
recognise only one Supreme Being, a God or God- 
dess who is the source and ruler of the devas. 


[16] Venkataraman and Deshpande: “Caste-based discrimina- 


tion does exist in many parts of India today.... Caste- 
based discrimination fundamentally contradicts the essen- 
tial teaching of Hindu sacred texts that divinity is inherent 
in all beings.”\° 5) 


[17] Different periods are designated as “classical Hinduism": 


e Smart calls the period between 1000 BCE and 100 
CE “pre-classical”. It is the formative period for the 
Upanishads and Brahmanism!"""* ©! 


[18] See: 


e David Gordo White: "[T]he religion of the Vedas 
was already a composite of the indo-Aryan and 
Harappan cultures and civilizations.”?®>! 


e Richard Gombrich: “It is important to bear in mind 

that the Indo-Aryans did not enter an unhabitated 
land. For nearly two millennia they and their cul- 
ture gradually penetrated India, moving east and 
south from their original seat in the Punjab. They 
mixed with people who spoke Munda or Dravidian 
languages, who have left no traces of their culture 
beyond some archaeological remains; we know as 
little about them as we would about the Indo-Aryans 
if they had left no texts. In fact we cannot even be 
sure whether some of the aerchaeological finds be- 
long to Indo-Aryans, autochthonous populations, or 
a mixture. 
It is to be assumed - though this is not fashionable 
in Indian historiography - that the clash of cultures 
between Indo-Aryans and autochtones was respon- 
sible for many of the changes in Indo-Aryan society. 
We can also assume that many - perhaps most - of 
the indigenous population came to be assimilated 
into Indo-Aryan culture.?°° 
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Tiwari mentions the Austric and Mongoloid people.?°7! 


See also Peopling of India for the variety of Indian people. 


Doniger 2010, p. 66: “Much of what we now call Hin- 
duism may have had roots in cultures that thrived in South 
Asia long before the creation of textual evidence that 
we can decipher with any confidence. Remarkable cave 
paintings have been preserved from Mesolithic sites dat- 
ing from c. 30,000 BCE in Bhimbetka, near present-day 
Bhopal, in the Vindhya Mountains in the province of Mad- 
hya Pradesh.” 


Jones & Ryan 2006, p. xvii: “Some practices of Hinduism 
must have originated in Neolithic times (c. 4,000 BCE). 
The worship of certain plants and animals as sacred, for 
instance, could very likely have very great antiquity. The 
worship of goddesses, too, a part of Hinduism today, may 
be a feature that originated in the Neolithic.” 


Michaels: “They called themselves arya (“Aryans,” lit- 
erally “the hospitable,” from the Vedic arya, “homey, 
the hospitable”) but even in the Rgveda, arya denotes 
a cultural and linguistic boundary and not only a racial 
one.”7961 

There is no exact dating possible for the beginning of the 
Vedic period. Witzel mentions a range between 1900 and 
1400 BCE.”**! Flood mentions 1500 BCE.?”! 


The Aryan migration theory has been challenged by 
some researchers,°°!7! due to a lack of archaeolog- 
ical evidence and signs of cultural continuity,?°° hy- 
pothesizing instead a slow process of acculturation?! 
or transformation.?! Nevertheless, linguistic and ar- 
chaeological data clearly show a cultural change after 
1750 BCE,”°*! with the linguistic and religious data 
clearly showing links with Indo-European languages and 
religion.°*! According to Singh, “The dominant view 
is that the Indo-Aryans came to the subcontinent as 
immigrants.”°! 


According to Anthony, the Old Indic religion proba- 
bly emerged among Indo-European immigrants in the 
contact zone between the Zeravshan River (present-day 
Uzbekistan) and (present-day) Iran.°'*! It was “a syncretic 
mixture of old Central Asian and new Indo-European 
elements”,?!°! which borrowed “distinctive religious be- 
liefs and practices”"'*! from the Bactria—Margiana Cul- 
ture."'5! At least 383 non-Indo-European words were bor- 
rowed from this culture, including the god Indra and 
the ritual drink Soma.'*'”! The oldest inscriptions in Old 
Indic, the language of the Rig Veda, are found not in 
northwestern India and Pakistan, but in northern Syria, 
the location of the Mitanni kingdom.!'*! The Mitanni 
kings took Old Indic throne names, and used Old Indic 
technical terms were used for horse-riding and chariot- 
driving.” '*! The Old Indic term r'ta, meaning “cosmic or- 
der and truth”, the central concept of the Rig Veda, was 
also employed in the mitanni kingdom.'*! And Old In- 
dic gods, including Indra, were also known in the Mitanni 
kingdom, '31911320163211 


Flood 2008, pp. 273-274: “The second half of the first 
millennium BCE was the period that created many of 
the ideological and institutional elements that characterise 
later Indian religions. The renouncer tradition played a 
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[27] 


[28] 


[29] 


[30] 


[31] 


[32] 


central role during this formative period of Indian reli- 
gious history [...] Some of the fundamental values and 
beliefs that we generally associate with Indian religions in 
general and Hinduism in particular were in part the cre- 
ation of the renouncer tradition. These include the two 
pillars of Indian theologies: samsara - the belief that life 
in this world is one of suffering and subject to repeated 
deaths and births (rebirth); moksa/nirvana - the goal of 
human existence.” 


Richard King notes that Radhakrishnan was a representa- 
tive of Neo-Vedanta,°" which had a specific understand- 
ing of Indian religions: “The inclusivist appropriation of 
other traditions, so characteristic of neo-Vedanta ideol- 
ogy, appears on three basic levels. First, it is apparent 
in the suggestion that the (Advaita) Vedanta philosophy 
of Sankara (c. eighth century CE) constitutes the cen- 
tral philosophy of Hinduism. Second, in an Indian con- 
text, neo-Vedanta philosophy subsumes Buddhist philoso- 
phies in terms of its own Vedantic ideology. The Buddha 
becomes a member of the Vedanta tradition, merely at- 
tempting to reform it from within. Finally, at a global 
level, neo-Vedanta colonises the religious traditions of the 
world by arguing for the centrality of a non-dualistic po- 
sition as the philosophia perennis underlying all cultural 
differences.”°!] 


Samuel 2010, pp. 
76-79 and p. 199 


193-228, 339-353, specifically pp. 


Axel Michaels mentions the Durga temple in Aihole and 
the Visnu Temple in Deogarh.'*“*! George Michell notes 
that earlier temples were build of timber, brick and plaster, 
while the first stone temples appeared during the period of 
Gupta rule.°**! 


See also “Aurangzeb, as he was according to Mughal 
Records”; more links at the bottom of that page; for Mus- 
lim historian’s record on major Hindu temple destruction 
campaigns, from 1193 to 1729 AD, see Richard Eaton 
(2000), Temple Desecration and Indo-Muslim States, 
Journal of Islamic Studies, Vol. 11, Issue 3, pages 283- 
319 


The tendency of “a blurring of philosophical distinctions” 
has also been noted by Burley.'**! Lorenzen locates the 
origins of a distinct Hindu identity in the interaction be- 
tween Muslims and Hindus,*! and a process of “mutual 
self-definition with a contrasting Muslim other”,“®! which 
started well before 1800.'*7! Both the Indian and the Euro- 
pean thinkers who developed the term “Hinduism” in the 
19th century were influenced by these philosophers.'*! 


This conjunction of nationalism and religion is not unique 
to India. The complexities of Asian nationalism are to 
be seen and understood in the context of colonialism, 
modernization and nation-building. See, for example, 
Anagarika Dharmapala, for the role of Theravada Bud- 
dhism in Sri Lankese struggle for independence, '**"! and 
D.T. Suzuki, who conjuncted Zen to Japanese national- 
ism and militarism, in defense against both western hege- 
mony and the pressure on Japanese Zen during the Meiji 
Restoration to conform to Shinbutsu Bunri.°2!!39) 
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Neo-Vedanta also contributed to Hindutva ideology, 
Hindu politics and communalism. Yet, Rinehart empha- 
sises that it is “clear that there isn't a neat line of causa- 
tion that leads from the philosophies of Rammohan Roy, 
Vivekananda and Radhakrishnan to the agenda of [...] 
militant Hindus.”3*"! 


The controversy started as an intense polemic battle 
between Christian missionaries and Muslim organiza- 
tions in the first half of the 19th century, where mis- 
sionaries such as Karl Gottlieb Pfander tried to con- 
vert Muslims and Hindus, by criticizing Qur'an and 
Hindu scriptures.29°!59°!3°71 Muslim leaders responded 
by publishing in Muslim-owned newspapers of Bengal, 
and through rural campaign, polemics against Christians 
and Hindus, and by launching “purification and reform 
movements” within Islam.'4!°5! Hindu leaders joined 
the proselytization debate, criticized Christianity and Is- 
lam, and asserted Hinduism to be a universal, secular 
religion. 416981 


Subnotes 


(1) 
[2] 


[3] 


[4] 


[5] 


[6] 


[7] 


Sweetman cites Richard King (1999) p.128.(King 1999) 


Sweetman cites Dirks (1993), The Hollow Crown, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, p.xxvii 


Sweetman cites Dirks (2001), Castes of Mind: Colonial- 
ism and the Making of Modern India, Princeton University 
Press, p.7 


Sweetman cites Viswanathan (2003), Colonialism and the 
Construction of Hinduism, p.26 


Ghurye: He [Hutton] considers modern Hinduism to 
be the result of an amalgam between pre-Aryan In- 
dian beliefs of Mediterranean inspiration and the reli- 
gion of the Rigveda. “The Tribal religions present, as 
it were, surplus material not yet built into the temple of 
Hinduism” .(Ghurye 1980, p. 4) 


Tyler, in India: An Anthropological Perspective(1973), 
page 68, as quoted by Sjoberg, calls Hinduism a “synthe- 
sis” in which the Dravidian elements prevail: “The Hindu 
synthesis was less the dialectical reduction of orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy than the resurgence of the ancient, abo- 
riginal Indus civilization. In this process the rude, bar- 
baric Aryan tribes were gradually civilised and eventu- 
ally merged with the autochthonous Dravidians. Although 
elements of their domestic cult and ritualism were jeal- 
ously preserved by Brahman priests, the body of their cul- 
ture survived only in fragmentary tales and allegories em- 
bedded in vast, syncretistic compendia. On the whole, 
the Aryan contribution to Indian culture is insignificant. 
The essential pattern of Indian culture was already es- 
tablished in the third millennium B.C., and ... the form 
of Indian civilization perdured and eventually reasserted 
itself.(Sjoberg 1990, p. 43) 


Hopfe & Woodward 2008, p. 79: “The religion that the 
Aryans brought with them mingled with the religion of 
the native people, and the culture that developed between 
them became classical Hinduism.” 
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[8] 


Smart distinguishes “Brahmanism” from the Vedic 
religion, connecting “Brahmanism” with the Upan- 
ishads.extual resources, common ritual techniqSmart 
2003, p. 52, 83-86. 
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Chapter 6 


Iman (concept) 


For other uses, see Iman (disambiguation). 
Not to be confused with Imam, a prayer leader in Islam. 
Iman (Arabic: dlc YI) in Islamic theology denotes a be- 





The three dimensions of Islam (Islam including Tman including 
Thsan. ) 


liever’s faith in the metaphysical aspects of Islam.!!!!?! Its 
most simple definition is the belief in the six articles of 
faith, known as arkan al-imdn. 


The term Jman has been delineated in both the Quran as 
well as the Hadith of Gabriel.'°! According to the Quran, 
Iman must be accompanied by righteous deeds and the 
two together are necessary for entry into Paradise.'4) In 
the Hadith of Gabriel, /man in addition to Jslam and Ihsan 
form the three dimensions of the Islamic religion. 


There exists a debate both within and outside Islam on the 
link between faith and reason in religion, and the relative 
importance of either. Several scholars contend that faith 
and reason spring from the same source and hence must 
be harmonious.*! 


6.1 Etymology 


In the Arabic language, Iman denotes faith or certitude 
to the unseen. 


6.2 Meaning 


In a hadith, Muhammad defined faith (Iman) as “a knowl- 
edge in the heart, a voicing with the tongue, and an ac- 
tivity with the limbs.” Though faith is knowing, saying 
and doing. Faith is confidence in a truth which is real 
not a supposed one, so when people have confidence to 
the truth, they submit themselves to that truth. It is not 
sufficient just to know the truth, but the recognition of 
the heart should be expressed by the tongue which is the 
manifestation of the intelligence and at last to reflect this 
confidence in their activities.'°! 


Iman can be stated as acknowledging God with full sin- 
cerity of heart while accepting all his attributes and their 
obvious corollaries.'7! Farahi, while explaining the mean- 
ing of Iman in his exegesis, has written:!*! 


“The root of iman is amn. It is used in vari- 
ous shades of meaning.!”! One of its derivatives 
is mu'min, which is among the noble names 
of Allah because He gives peace to those who 
seek His refuge. This word is also an ancient 
religious term. Hence the certitude which ex- 
ists with humility, trust and all the conditions 
and corollaries of adherence to a view is called 
iman and he who professes faith in Allah, in His 
signs and in His directives and submits himself 
to Him and is pleased with all His decisions is 
a mu'min.” 


6.3 The Six articles of the Islamic 
faith 


Iman is generally outlined using the six articles of faith: 


1. Belief in Allah 
. Belief in the Angels 
. Belief in Divine Books 


. Belief in the Prophets 


An F&F WwW WN 


. Belief in the Day of Judgment 
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Belief in the books 

















The six articles of the Islamic faith 


6. Belief in Allah’s predestination 


Of these, the first five are mentioned together in the 
Qur'an!!! and by Muhammad, while including a corol- 
lary of belief in Allah — the good and evil of fate ordained 
by God — has referred to all six together in the following 
manner in the Hadith of Gabriel: 


“Iman is that you believe in God and His 
Angels and His Books and His Messengers and 
the Hereafter and the good and evil fate [or- 
dained by your God].”!!!! 


Another similar narration ascribed to Muhammad is: 


Ibn Abbas narrates that the Angel Jibril 
once asked the Prophet: “Tell me what is 
Iman?" The Prophet replied: “Iman is to be- 
lieve in Allah, the Day of Judgment, His (AI- 
lah’s) Angels, Books and Prophets and to be- 
lieve in life after death; and to believe in Par- 
adise and the Fire, and the setting up of the 
Mizan (scales) to weigh the deeds; and to be- 
lieve in the Divine Decree, the good and the 
bad of it (all). Jibril then asked him: “If I do 
all this will I be with Iman?" The Prophet said: 
“When you have done all of this, you will be 
having Iman.”!!7! 


It is also assumed that the essential Iman consists of 
the first 3 items (Belief in God, Prophets, and the 
Hereafter). 3) 


6.4 Delineation in the Quran and 
Hadith 


In the Quran, Iman is one of the 10 qualities which cause 
one to be the recipient of God’s mercy and reward.''4! The 
Quran states that faith can grow with remembrance of 
God."'5! The Qur'an also states that nothing in this world 
should be dearer to a true believer than faith.!"°! 
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Muhammad is reported to have said that he gained sweet- 
ness of faith who was pleased to accept God as Lord, 
Islam as religion and Muhammad as prophet.!'”] He 
also said that no one can be a true believer unless he 
loves the Prophet more than his children, parents and 
relatives.!'81[!9] At another instance, he has remarked that 
it is this love with God and Muhammad after which a per- 
son can be aware of the real taste of faith.!?°!?") 


Amin Ahsan Islahi, a notable exegete of the Qur'an has 
clarified the nature of this love:!?7! 


. it does not merely imply the passion- 
ate love one naturally has for one’s wife, chil- 
dren and other relatives, but it also refers to 
the love on the basis of intellect and principles 
for some viewpoint and stance. It is because 
of this love that a person, in every sphere of 
life, gives priority to this viewpoint and princi- 
ple ... So much so, if the demands of his wife, 
children and relatives clash with the demands 
of this viewpoint, he adheres to it and with- 
out any hesitation turns down the desires of his 
wife and children and the demands of his fam- 
ily and clan. 


Islahi and Maududi both have inferred that the Quranic 
comparison of a good word and a bad word in Chap- 
ter 14! is actually a comparison of faith and disbelief. 
Thus, the Qur'an is effectively comparing faith to a tree 
whose roots are deep in the soil and branches spread in 
the vastness of the sky.!?41 


Iman is also the subject of a supplication uttered by 
Muhammad to God: 


O God! [have resigned myself to You and 
I have consigned my matter to you and have 
taken support from You fearing Your grandeur 
and moving towards You in anticipation. There 
is no refuge and shelter after running away from 
You, and if there is, it is with You. Lord! I 
have professed faith in your Book which You 
have revealed and have professed faith in the 
Prophet you have sent as a Messenger.!>! 


6.4.1. The 77 Branches of Iman 


The 77 Branches of Faith is a collection compiled by 
Imam Al]-Bayhaqi in his work Shu‘ab al-Iman. In it, 
he explains the essential virtues that reflect true faith 
(Iman) through related Qur'anic verses and prophetic 
sayings, 76117] 


This is based on the following Hadith ascribed to Muham- 
mad: 


Abu Hurayrah narrated that the Prophet 
said: “Iman has more than 70 branches. The 
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most excellent among these branches is the say- 
ing of “Laa ilaaha ill Allah” (there is no God 
but Allah), and the smallest branch is to remove 
an obstacle from the wayside. And Haya (mod- 
esty) is an important branch of Iman.”!?*! 


6.5 Faith and deeds 


In Islam, it is essential that there exist harmony and con- 
cord between faith and deeds. Faraht has explained this 


aspect in his tafsir in the following manner:!?°! 


Righteous deeds are mentioned in the 
Qur'an right after faith in the capacity of an ex- 
planation ... In the case of faith, the need for its 
explanation is obvious: the place of faith is the 
heart and the intellect. In matters of intellect 
and heart, not only can a person deceive others 
but also at times he himself can remain in de- 
ception. He considers himself to be a mu’min 
(believer) whereas actually he is not. For this 
reason, two testimonies needed to be required 
for it: a person’s words and a person’s deeds. 
Since words can be untrue, hence a person who 
only professes faith through words is not re- 
garded as a mu’min and it was deemed essen- 
tial that a person’s deeds also testify to his faith. 
Thus the Qur’an said: O you who believe with 


the tongue! Believe through your deeds,'°"! 


6.6 Faith and reason in Islam 


The relation between reason and faith in Islam is a com- 
plex debate spanning over centuries. Ismail Raji al-Faruqi 


states on this subject: 


As for the non-Muslims, they may contest 
the principles of Islam. They must know, how- 
ever, that Islam does not present its principles 
dogmatically, for those who believe or wish 
to believe, exclusively. It does so rationally, 
critically. It comes to us armed with logical 
and coherent arguments, and expects our ac- 
quiescence on rational, and hence necessary, 
grounds. It is not legitimate for us to disagree 
on the relativist basis of personal taste, or that 
of subjective experience?! 


6.7. Kalimas 


There are six Kalimas. 


These following are associated with Muslim declarations 


of faith but they are not kalimas: 
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Iman-e-Mufassil (or the Detailed declaration of faith) 


I have faith in Allah and His Angels, His 
Books and His Messengers, and the Day of 
Judgment and that all good and evil and fate 
is from Allah and it is sure that there will be 
resurrection after death. 


6.7.2 Iman-e-Mujmal 


Iman-e-Mujmal (or the Summary declaration of faith) 


I have faith in Allah as He is known by His 
Names and attributes and I accept all His com- 
mands. 


6.8 See also 


e Ikhlas 
e Taqwa 
e Six Kalimas 


e Five Pillars of Islam 
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Chapter 7 


Jewish principles of faith 


There is no established formulation of principles of faith 
that are recognized by all branches of Judaism. Central 
authority in Judaism is not vested in any person or group 
- although the Sanhedrin, the supreme Jewish religious 
court, would fulfill this role when it is re-established - but 
rather in Judaism’s sacred writings, laws, and traditions. 


The various principles of faith that have been enumerated 
over the intervening centuries carry no weight other than 
that imparted to them by the fame and scholarship of their 
respective authors. 


Judaism affirms the existence and uniqueness of God and 
stresses performance of deeds or commandments along- 
side adherence to a strict belief system. In contrast to 
traditions such as Christianity which demand a more ex- 
plicit identification of God, faith in Judaism requires one 
to honour God through a constant struggle with God’s in- 
structions (Torahs) and the practice of their mitzvoth. 


Orthodox Judaism has stressed a number of core prin- 
ciples in its educational programs, most importantly a 
belief that there is one single, omniscient, transcendent, 
non-compound God, who created the universe, and con- 
tinues to be concerned with its governance. Tradi- 
tional Judaism maintains that God established a covenant 
with the Jewish people at Mount Sinai, and revealed 
his laws and 613 commandments to them in the form 
of the Written and Oral Torah. In Rabbinic Judaism, 
the Torahs (Hebrew “Toroth”) comprise both the written 
Torah (Pentateuch) and a tradition of oral law, much of it 
later codified in sacred writings (see: Mishna, Talmud). 


Traditionally, the practice of Judaism has been devoted to 
the study of Torah and observance of these laws and com- 
mandments. In normative Judaism, the Torah and hence 
Jewish law itself is unchanging, but interpretation of law 
is more open. It is considered a mitzvah (commandment) 
to study and understand the law. 


The proper counterpart for the general English term 
“faith” -as occurring in the expression “principles of 
faith"- would be the concept of Emunah'"! in Judaism. 
The concept of Emunah, while in general translated as 
faith or trust in God, is described as “an innate convic- 
tion, a perception of truth that transcends (..) reason.”"!! 
Emunah can be enhanced further by the help of wisdom, 
knowledge, understanding and learning of sacred Jew- 
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ish writings. But Emunah is not simplistically based on 
reason nor can it be understood as an opposite or contrast 
to it. 


There are a number of basic principles that were formu- 
lated by medieval rabbinic authorities. These principles 
were put forth as fundamental underpinnings inherent in 
the “acceptance and practice of Judaism.” 


7.1 Conception of God 


Main article: God in Judaism 


7.1.1 Monotheism 
See also: Divine simplicity 


Judaism is based on a strict monotheism and a belief in 
one single, indivisible, non-compound God. The Shema 
Yisrael, one of the most important Jewish prayers, encap- 
sulates the monotheistic nature of Judaism:!?! “Hear, O 
Israel: The Lord is our God; the Lord is one.”!! 


“Judaism emphatically rejects any concept of plurality 
with respect to God”"! explicitly rejecting polytheism, 
dualism, and trinitarianism, which are “incompatible with 
monotheism as Judaism understands it.”! The unity of 
God is stated many times in Jewish tradition. It is the sec- 
ond of Maimonides's 13 principles of faith; Maimonides 
wrote that “This God is One, not two or more than two, 
but One whose unity is different from all other unities 
that there are. He is not one as a genus, which contains 
many species, is one. Nor is He one as a body, contain- 
ing parts and dimensions, is one. But His is a unity than 
which there is no other anywhere” (Yad, Yesode Ha-Torah 
1:7),2) 


In Jewish tradition, dualistic and trinitarian conceptions 
of God are generally referred to as Shituf (“partnership”), 
meaning an incorrect but not an idolatrous view.'*! 
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7.1.2 God is the creator of the universe 


Jews believe that God is creator of the universe. How- 
ever, Jews do not believe in a literal interpretation of the 
Genesis creation narrative, and Judaism is not in contra- 
diction to the scientific model that states that the age of 
the universe is around 13.77 billion years old.'*! Norbert 
M. Samuelson writes the “question of dating the universe 
has never been a problem of Jewish philosophy, ulti- 
mately because that philosophy has never taken the literal 
meaning of the Bible to be its revealed, true meaning.” "7! 


While the general Jewish attitude has been that God cre- 
ated the world ex nihilo, Rabbi Marc D. Angel writes that 
historically “there has been a general reluctance in Jew- 
ish tradition to speculate on the metaphysical aspects of 
creation": 


The important statement for Judaism is that 

God did in fact create the world; an evolution- 
ary process did not simply happen by itself, but 
was set into motion by God. 
When the Bible speaks of God creating the 
world in six days, it may be speaking figura- 
tively. The word yom (day) in the creation story 
can hardly be proved to be referring to a day of 
twenty-four hours. After all, the sun itself was 
not created until the fourth “day,” so it is im- 
possible to argue that the first three “days” were 
days as we know them. A more appropriate 
way to understand the creation story is that God 
created the universe in six stages, and each of 
these stages may have taken millions of years, 
or twenty-four hours, or instants. In short, Ju- 
daism insists that God created the world, that 
he created it in stages, and that he continues to 
maintain the universe which he created. The 
specific details of the creation process are not 
central to Jewish thought." 


Moses Maimonides wrote that “by virtue of the existence 
of the Creator everything exists”! and argues in his 12th- 
century Guide for the Perplexed (2:13) that "time itself is 
part of creation” and that therefore, “when God is de- 
scribed as existing before the creation of the universe, 
the notion of time should not be understood in its nor- 
mal sense.” The 15th-century Jewish philosopher Joseph 
Albo argued similarly in his /kkarim that there are two 
types of time: “Measured time which depends on mo- 
tion, and time in the abstract,” the second of which has 
no origin and is “the infinite space of time before the uni- 
verse was created.” Albo argued that “although it is dif- 
ficult to conceive of God existing in such a duration, it is 
likewise difficult to imagine God outside space.” Other 
Jewish writers have come to different conclusions, such 
as 13th-century scholar Bahya ben Asher, 16th-century 
scholar Moses Almosnino, and the 18th-century Hasidic 
teacher Nahman of Bratslav, who expressed a view - sim- 
ilar to that expressed by the Christian Neo-Platonic writer 
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Boethius - that God “lives in the eternal present” and 
transcends or is above all time.!'©! 


7.1.3 Nature of God 


See also: Tzimtzum 


The Jewish view is that God is eternal, with “neither be- 
ginning nor end,” a principle stated in a number of Bibli- 
cal passages. The rabbis taught a “quite literally ... down- 
to-earth” view of the eternalness of God: That “God is 
eternal but it is not given to man to explore the full mean- 
ing of this idea,” and so “one cannot, therefore, expect 
to find in the rabbinic literature anything like a detailed 
examination of what is meant by divine eternity.” A fa- 
mous Mishnah statement on attempts to “pierce the veil” 
is this: “Whoever reflects on four things it were better for 
him that he had not come into the world: “what is above? 
what is beneath? what is before? and what is after?"!! 


The traditional Jewish view is that God is omnipotent, 
omniscient, and omnibenevolent.!!2![!3] 


Various Jewish thinkers, however, have proposed a “finite 
God,” sometimes in response to the problem of evil and 
ideas about free will. Louis Jacobs writes that modern 
Jewish thinkers such as Levi Olan, echoing some clas- 
sical Jewish writers such as the 14th-century Talmudist 
Gersonides have “thought of God as limited by His own 
nature so that while He is infinite in some respects he is 
finite in others,” referencing the idea, present in classi- 
cal sources, that “there is a primal formless material co- 
existent with God from all eternity upon which God has 
to work and that God only knows the future in a gen- 
eral sense but not how individual men will exercise their 
choice.”!'?! On the topic of omniscience and free will, Ja- 
cobs writes that in the medieval period, three views were 
put forth: Maimonides, who wrote that God had fore- 
knowledge and man is free; Gersonides, who wrote that 
man is free and consequently God does not have complete 
knowledge, and Hasdai Crescas, who wrote in Or Adonai 
that God has complete foreknowledge and consequently 
God is not really free.!!3! 


Several Jewish writers have dealt with the issue of 
theodicy: whether and how God is all-powerful and all- 
good, given the existence of evil in the world, particularly 
the Holocaust. Jon D. Levenson argues that omnipotence 
doctrine fails to “give due regard to "'the formidability 
and resilience of the forces counteracting creation” (such 
as the primordial state of chaos existing before creation) 
and “leads to a neglect of the role of humanity in form- 
ing and stating the world order.''?! Hans Jonas proposed 
a “tentative myth” that “God ‘chose’ in the beginning to 
give God’s self ‘over to the chance and risk and endless 
variety of becoming, entering into the adventure of space 
in time.” Jones expressed the view that “God does not cre- 
ate the world by fiat (although God does create the world), 
but leads it by beckoning it into novel possibilities of be- 
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coming. Jonas, who was influenced by the Holocaust ex- 
perience, believed that God is omnipresent, but not “in 
all respects nontemporal, impassible, immutable, and un- 
qualified omnipotent.”!!”! 


Most of classical Judaism views God as a personal god. 
Rabbi Samuel S. Cohon wrote that “God as conceived by 
Judaism is not only the First Cause, the Creative Power, 
and the World Reason, but also the living and loving 
Father of Men. He is not only cosmic but also per- 
sonal....Jewish monotheism thinks of God in terms of 
definite character or personality, while pantheism is con- 
tent with a view of God as impersonal.” This is shown in 
the Jewish liturgy, such as in the Adon Olam hymn, which 
includes a “confident affirmation” that “He is my God, my 
living God...Who hears and answers.”!!*! Edward Kessler 
writes that Hebrew Bible “portrays an encounter with 
a God who cares passionately and who addresses hu- 
manity in the quiet moments of its existence.”!!>! British 
chief rabbi Jonathan Sacks suggests that God “is not dis- 
tant in time or detached, but passionately engaged and 
present.”!!5! Jt is important to note that “the predicate 
‘personal’ as applied to God” does not mean that God 
is corporeal or anthropomorphic, views which Judaism 
has always rejected; rather, “personality” refers not to 
physicality but to “inner essence, psychical, rational, and 
moral.”!!4! Although most Jews believe that “God can be 
experienced,” it is understood that “God cannot be un- 
derstood” because “God is utterly unlike humankind” (as 
shown in God’s response to Moses when Moses asked 
for God’s name: "I Am that I Am"); all anthropomor- 
phic statements about God “are understood as linguistic 
metaphors, otherwise it would be impossible to talk about 
God at all.”!!9! 


Although the dominant strain in Judaism is that God is 
personal, there is an “alternate stream of tradition ex- 
emplified by .... Maimonides,” who, along with sev- 
eral other Jewish philosophers, rejected the idea of a 
personal God.''>! This reflected his belief in negative 
theology: that God can only be described by what 
God is not.!'>! Rabbi Mordecai Kaplan, who developed 
Reconstructionist Judaism and taught at the Conservative 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, also rejected 
the idea of a personal God. Kaplan instead thought of 
God “as a force, like gravity, built into the very struc- 
ture of the universe,” believing that “since the universe is 
constructed to enable us to gain personal happiness and 
communal solidarity when we act morally, it follows that 
there is a moral force in the universe; this force is what the 
Constructionists mean by God,” although some Recon- 
structionists do believe in a personal God.!!*! According 
to Joseph Telushkin and Morris N. Kertzer, Kaplan’s “ra- 
tionalist rejection of the traditional Jewish understanding 
of God exerted a powerful influence” on many Conserva- 
tive and Reform rabbis. influenced many to stop believ- 
ing ina personal God.”""”! The National Survey of Youth 
and Religion in 2002-2003 and 2007-2008 indicates that 
about one-third of young American Jews believe “not in a 
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personal God, but in an impersonal, cosmic life force.”!'®! 


7.1.4 To God alone may one offer prayer 


Judaism has often emphasize strict monotheism and “ex- 
clusivity of the divinity” and prayer directly to God; ref- 
erences to angels or other intermediaries are not typically 
seen in Jewish liturgy or in siddurs (prayerbooks). Mai- 
monides’ fifth principle of faith states that “I believe with 
perfect faith that it is only proper to pray to God,” and this 
is often seen as stating that “One may not pray to anyone 
or anything else. This principle teaches that God is the 
only one whom we may serve and praise... It is therefore 
not proper to serve (angels, stars, or other elements) or 
make them intermediaries to bring us closer to God.”!"?! 
Talmudic literature does shows that some evidence that 
Jewish prayers invoking angels and other intermediaries 
existed in the Ist century CE, and several examples of 
post-Talmudic prayers exist, including a familiar piyyut 
(liturgical song) entitled “Usherers of Mercy,” recited be- 
fore and after Rosh Hashanah in Selichot (Jewish peniten- 
tial prayers),!?0! 


7.1.5 Revelation 
Scripture 


Main articles: Hebrew Bible and Tanakh 
See also: Development of the Hebrew Bible canon 


The Hebrew Bible or Tanakh is the Jewish scriptural 
canon and central source of Jewish law. The word is an 
acronym formed from the initial Hebrew letters of the 
three traditional subdivisions of the Tanakh: The Torah 
(“Teaching”, also known as the Five Books of Moses or 
Pentateuch), the Nevi'im (“Prophets”) and the Ketuvim 
(“Writings”).?" The Tanakh contains 24 books in all; its 
authoritative version is the Masoretic Text. Tradition- 
ally, the text of the Tanakh was said to have been final- 
ized at the Council of Jamnia in 70 CE, although this is 
uncertain.*"! In Judaism, the term “Torah” refers not only 
to the Five Books of Moses, but also to all of the Jew- 
ish scriptures (the whole of Tanakh), and the ethical and 
moral instructions of the rabbis (the Oral Torah), !?7! 


In addition to the Tanakh, there are two further textual 
traditions in Judaism: Mishnah (tractates expounding on 
Jewish law) and the Talmud (commentary of Misneh and 
Torah). These are both codifications and redactions of 
the Jewish oral traditions and major works in Rabbinic 
Judaism. !?7) 


The Talmud consists of the Babylonian Talmud (pro- 
duced in Babylon around 600 CE) and the Jerusalem 
Talmud (produced in the Land of Israel circa 400 CE). 
The Babylonian Talmud is the more extensive of the two 
and is considered the more important.'?3! The Talmud is 
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a re-presentation of the Torah through “sustained anal- 
ysis and argument” with “unfolding dialogue and con- 
tention” between rabbinic sages. The Talmud consists of 
the Mishnah (a legal code) and the Gemara (Aramaic for 
“Jearning”), an analysis and commentary to that code.!?3! 
Rabbi Adin Steinsaltz writes that “If the Bible is the cor- 
nerstone of Judaism, then the Talmud is the central pillar 
... No other work has had a comparable influence on the 
theory and practice of Jewish life, shaping influence on 
the theory and practice of Jewish life” and states:!*! 


The Talmud is the repository of thousands 
of years of Jewish wisdom, and the oral law, 
which is as ancient and significant as the writ- 
ten law (the Torah) finds expression therein. It 
is a conglomerate of law, legend, and philoso- 
phy, a blend of unique logic and shrewd prag- 
matism, of history and science, anecdotes and 
humor... Although its main objective is to in- 
terpret and comment on a book of law, it is, 
simultaneously, a work of art that goes beyond 
legislation and its practical application. And al- 
though the Talmud is, to this day, the primary 
source of Jewish law, it cannot be cited as an 
authority for purposes of ruling... 

Though based on the principles of tradition 
and the transmission of authority from gener- 
ation to generation, it is unparalleled in its ea- 
gerness to question and reexamine convention 
and accepted views and to root out underlying 
causes. The talmudic method of discussion and 
demonstration tries to approximate mathemat- 
ical precision, but without having recourse to 
mathematical or logical symbols. 

..the Talmud is the embodiment of the 
great concept of mitzvat talmud Torah - the 
positive religious duty of studying Torah, of ac- 
quiring learning and wisdom, study which is its 
own end and reward.!4! 


Moses and the Torah 


Orthodox and Conservative Jews hold that the prophecy 
of Moses is held to be true; he is held to be the chief of all 
prophets, even of those who came before and after him. 
This belief was expressed by Maimonides, who wrote that 
“Moses was superior to all prophets, whether they pre- 
ceded him or arose afterwards. Moses attained the high- 
est possible human level. He perceived God to a degree 
surpassing every human that ever existed....God spoke to 
all other prophets through an intermediary. Moses alone 
did not need this; this is what the Torah means when 
God says “Mouth to mouth, I will speak to him.” The 
great Jewish philosopher Philo understands this type of 
prophecy to be an extraordinarily high level of philosoph- 
ical understanding, which had been reached by Moses and 
which enabled him to write the Torah through his own 
rational deduction of natural law. Maimonides, in his 
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Commentary to the Mishna (preface to chapter “Chelek”, 
Tractate Sanhedrin), and is his Mishneh Torah, (in the 
Laws of the foundations of the Torah, ch. 7), describes 
a similar concept of prophecy, since a voice that did 
not originate from a body cannot exist, the understand- 
ing of Moses was based on his lofty philosophical un- 
derstandings. However, this does not imply that the text 
of the Torah should be understood literally, as accord- 
ing to Karaism. Rabbinic tradition maintains that God 
conveyed not only the words of the Torah, but the mean- 
ing of the Torah. God gave rules as to how the laws 
were to be understood and implemented, and these were 
passed down as an oral tradition. This oral law was passed 
down from generation to generation and ultimately writ- 
ten down almost 2,000 years later in the Mishna and the 
two Talmuds. 


For Reform Jews, the prophecy of Moses was not the 
highest degree of prophecy; rather it was the first in a 
long chain of progressive revelations in which mankind 
gradually began to understand the will of God better and 
better. As such, they maintain, that the laws of Moses are 
no longer binding, and it is today’s generation that must 
assess what God wants of them. This principle is also re- 
jected by most Reconstructionist Jews, but for a different 
reason; most posit that God is not a being with a will; thus 
they maintain that no will can be revealed. 


The origin of the Torah 


The Torah is composed of 5 books called in English 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 
They chronicle the history of the Hebrews and also con- 
tain the commandments that Jews are to follow. 


Rabbinic Judaism holds that the Torah extant today is the 
same one that was given to Moses by God on Mount Sinai. 
Maimonides explains: “We do not know exactly how the 
Torah was transmitted to Moses. But when it was trans- 
mitted, Moses merely wrote it down like a secretary tak- 
ing dictation....[Thus] every verse in the Torah is equally 
holy, as they all originate from God, and are all part of 
God’s Torah, which is perfect, holy and true.” 


Haredi Jews generally believe that the Torah today is no 
different from what was received from God to Moses, 
with only the most minor of scribal errors. Many other 
Orthodox Jews suggest that over the millennia, some 
scribal errors have crept into the Torah’s text. They note 
that the Masoretes (7th to 10th centuries) compared all 
known Torah variations in order to create a definitive 
text. However, even according to this position that the 
scrolls that Jews possess today are not letter-perfect, the 
Torah scrolls are certainly the word-perfect textus recep- 
tus that was divinely revealed to Moses. Indeed, the con- 
sensus of Orthodox rabbinic authority posits this belief in 
the word-perfect nature of the Torah scroll as represent- 
ing a non-negotiable prerequisite for Orthodox Jewish 
membership. Although even in Modern Orthodox circles 
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there are some Rabbis (e.g. Professor Marc Shapiro) that 
point out the numerous rabbinic sources from the Tal- 
mudic, Post-Talmudic, and medieval ages that claim that 
there were some changes to the text, which include whole 
verses, that were made deliberately during the Mishnaic 
era, and even during the times of the first temple. Pro- 
fessor Shapiro lists the many medieval Rabbis discuss 
changes and additions that occurred during the time of 
Ezra the Scribe in his work 'The Limits of Orthodox The- 
ology: Maimonides’ Thirteen Principles Reappraised'. 


The words of the prophets are true 


The Nevi'im, the books of the Prophets, are consid- 
ered divine and true. This does not imply that they 
are always read literally: Jewish tradition has always 
held that prophets used metaphors and analogies, and 
there are many commentaries explaining and elucidating 
metaphorical verses. 


Oral Torah 


Many Orthodox Jews view the Written and Oral Torah 
as the same as Moses taught, for all practical pur- 
poses. Conservative Jews tend to believe that much 
of the Oral law is divinely inspired, while Reform and 
Reconstructionist Jews tend to view all of the Oral law 
as an entirely human creation. Traditionally, the Reform 
movement held that Jews were obliged to obey the ethical 
but not the ritual commandments of Scripture, although 
today many Reform Jews have adopted many traditional 
ritual practices. Karaite Jews traditionally consider the 
Written Torah to be authoritative, viewing the Oral Law 
as only one possible interpretation of the Written Torah. 
Most Modern Orthodox Jews will agree that, while cer- 
tain laws within the Oral Law were given to Moses, most 
of the Talmudic laws were derived organically by the 
Rabbis of the Mishnaic and Talmudic eras. 


7.1.6 God’s relationship with Man 


Judaism’s focus is more on how God defines man than one 
trying to define God. There is therefore a focus on what 
people are expected to be or do far more than on spelling 
out theological beliefs. 


People are born with both a tendency to do good and 
to do evil 


Jewish tradition mostly emphasizes free will, and most 
Jewish thinkers reject determinism, on the basis that free 
will and the exercise of free choice have been considered 
a precondition of moral life.!?>! “Moral indeterminacy 
seems to be assumed both by the Bible, which bids man 
to choose between good and evil, and by the rabbis, who 
hold the decision for following the good inclination rather 
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than the evil rests with every individual.”'?>! Maimonides 
asserted the compatibility of free will with foreknowledge 
of God (Mishneh Torah, Hilkhot Teshuvah 5).'7>! Only a 
handful of Jewish thinkers have expressed deterministic 
views. This group includes the medieval Jewish philoso- 
pher Hasdai Crescas and the 19th-century Hasidic rabbi 
Mordechai Yosef Leiner of Izbica.'?°!(27] 


Judaism affirms that people are born with both an yetzer 
ha-tov (2187 7%"), an inclination or impulse to do good, 
and with a yetzer hara (Y77 18"), an inclination or im- 
pulse to do evil. These phrases reflect the concept that 
“within each person, there are opposing natures continu- 
ally in conflict” and are referenced many times in the rab- 
binic tradition.'**! The rabbis even recognize a positive 
value to the yetzer ha-ra: without the yetzer ha-ra there 
would be no civilization or other fruits of human labor. 
Midrash (Bereshit Rabbah 9:7) states: “Without the evil 
inclination, no one would father a child, build a house, or 
make a career.” The implication is that yetzer ha-tov and 
yetzer ha-ra are best understood not only as moral cate- 
gories of good and evil but as the inherent conflict within 
man between selfless and selfish orientations. 


Judaism recognizes two classes of "sin": offenses against 
other people, and offenses against God. Offenses against 
God may be understood as violation of a contract (the 
covenant between God and the Children of Israel). (See 
Jewish views on sin.) 


A classical rabbinic work, Avoth de-Rabbi Natan, states: 
“One time, when Rabban Yochanan ben Zakkai was 
walking in Jerusalem with Rabbi Yehosua, they arrived 
at where the Temple in Jerusalem now stood in ruins. 
“Woe to us,” cried Rabbi Yehosua, “for this house where 
atonement was made for Israel’s sins now lies in ruins!" 
Answered Rabban Yochanan, “We have another, equally 
important source of atonement, the practice of gemiluth 
hasadim (loving kindness), as it is stated: “I desire loving 
kindness and not sacrifice” (Hosea 6:6). Also, the Baby- 
lonian Talmud teaches that “Rabbi Yochanan and Rabbi 
Eleazar both explain that as long as the Temple stood, the 
altar atoned for Israel, but now, one’s table atones [when 
the poor are invited as guests]" (Talmud, tractate Bera- 
choth 55a). Similarly, the liturgy of the Days of Awe (the 
High Holy Days; i.e. Rosh HaShanah and Yom Kippur) 
states that prayer, repentance and tzedakah atone for sin. 


Judaism rejects the belief in "original sin.” Both an- 
cient and modern Judaism teaches that every person is 
responsible for his own actions. However, the exis- 
tence of some “innate sinfulness on each human being 
was discussed” in both biblical (Genesis 8:21, Psalms 
51.5) and post-biblical sources.'?°! Some apocrypha and 
pseudepigraphic sources express pessimism about human 
nature (“A grain of evil seed was sown in Adam’s heart 
from the beginning”), and the Talmud (b. Avodah Zarah 
22b) has an unusual passage which Edward Kessler de- 
scribes as “the serpent seduced Eve in paradise and im- 
pregnated her with spiritual-physical ‘dirt’ which was in- 
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herited through the generations,” but the revelation at 
Sinai and the reception of the Torah cleansed Israel.!?*! 
Kessler states that “although it is clear that belief in some 
form of original sin did exist in Judaism, it did not be- 
come mainstream teaching, nor dogmatically fixed,” but 
remained at the margins of Judaism.!?! 


Reward and punishment 


The mainstream Jewish view is that God will reward 
those who observe His commandments and punish those 
who intentionally transgress them. Examples of rewards 
and punishments are described throughout the Bible, and 
throughout classical rabbinic literature: see Free will In 
Jewish thought. The common understanding of this prin- 
ciple is accepted by most Orthodox and Conservative 
and many Reform Jews; it is generally rejected by the 
Reconstructionists. 2°! 


The mainstream Jewish view is that God will reward 
those who observe his commandments and punish those 
who intentionally transgress them. Examples of rewards 
and punishments are described throughout the Bible, and 
throughout classical rabbinic literature. The common un- 
derstanding of this principle is accepted by most Ortho- 
dox and Conservative and many Reform Jews; it is gen- 
erally rejected by the Reconstructionists.!°!! 


The Bible contains references to Sheol, lit. gloom, as the 
common destination of the dead, which may be compared 
with the Hades or underworld of ancient religions. In later 
tradition this is interpreted either as Hell or as a literary 
expression for death or the grave in general. 


According to aggadic passages in the Talmud, God judges 
who has followed His commandments and who does not 
and to what extent. Those who do not “pass the test” go 
to a purifying place (sometimes referred to as Gehinnom, 
i.e. Hell, but more analogous to the Christian Purgatory) 
to “learn their lesson”. There is, however, for the most 
part, no eternal damnation. The vast majority of souls 
only go to that reforming place for a limited amount of 
time (less than one year). Certain categories are spoken of 
as having “no part in the world to come", but this appears 
to mean annihilation rather than an eternity of torment. 


Philosophical rationalists such as Maimonides believed 
that God did not actually mete out rewards and punish- 
ments as such. In this view, these were beliefs that were 
necessary for the masses to believe in order to maintain 
a structured society and to encourage the observance of 
Judaism. However, once one learned Torah properly, one 
could then learn the higher truths. In this view, the nature 
of the reward is that if a person perfected his intellect to 
the highest degree, then the part of his intellect that con- 
nected to God — the active intellect — would be immortal- 
ized and enjoy the “Glory of the Presence” for all eternity. 
The punishment would simply be that this would not hap- 
pen; no part of one’s intellect would be immortalized with 
God. See Divine Providence in Jewish thought. 
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The Kabbalah (mystical tradition in Judaism) contains 
further elaborations, though some Jews do not consider 
these authoritative. For example it admits the possibil- 
ity of reincarnation, which is generally rejected by non- 
mystical Jewish theologians and philosophers. It also be- 
lieves in a triple soul, of which the lowest level (nefesh or 
animal life) dissolves into the elements, the middle layer 
(ruach or intellect) goes to Gan Eden (Paradise) while the 
highest level (neshamah or spirit) seeks union with God. 


Many Jews consider “Tikkun Olam” (or Repairing the 
world) as a fundamental motivating factor in Jewish 
ethics. Therefore, the concept of “life after death,” in the 
Jewish view, is not encouraged as the motivating factor 
in performance of Judaism. Indeed it is held that one can 
attain closeness to God even in this world through moral 
and spiritual perfection. 


Israel chosen for a purpose 


Main article: Jews as a chosen people 
See also: Jewish views on religious pluralism 


God chose the Jewish people to be in a unique covenant 
with God; the description of this covenant is the Torah 
itself. Contrary to popular belief, Jewish people do not 
simply say that “God chose the Jews.” This claim, by it- 
self, exists nowhere in the Tanakh (the Jewish Bible). 
Such a claim could imply that God loves only the Jew- 
ish people, that only Jews can be close to God, and that 
only Jews can have a heavenly reward. The actual claim 
made is that the Jews were chosen for a specific mission, a 
duty: to be a light unto the nations, and to have a covenant 
with God as described in the Torah. Reconstructionist Ju- 
daism rejects even this variant of chosenness as morally 
defunct. 


Rabbi Lord Immanuel Jakobovits, former Chief Rabbi 
of the United Synagogue of Great Britain, describes the 
mainstream Jewish view on this issue: “Yes, I do believe 
that the chosen people concept as affirmed by Judaism in 
its holy writ, its prayers, and its millennial tradition. In 
fact, I believe that every people—and indeed, in a more 
limited way, every individual—is 'chosen' or destined for 
some distinct purpose in advancing the designs of Provi- 
dence. Only, some fulfill their mission and others do not. 
Maybe the Greeks were chosen for their unique contri- 
butions to art and philosophy, the Romans for their pi- 
oneering services in law and government, the British for 
bringing parliamentary rule into the world, and the Amer- 
icans for piloting democracy in a pluralistic society. The 
Jews were chosen by God to be ‘peculiar unto Me' as the 
pioneers of religion and morality; that was and is their 
national purpose.” 
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The messiah 


Main articles: Jewish messianism, Jewish eschatology, 
Messianic Age and World to Come 


Judaism acknowledges an afterlife, but does not have a 
single or systemic way of thinking about the afterlife. Ju- 
daism places its overwhelming stress on Olam HaZeh (this 
world) rather than Olam haba (the World to Come), and 
“speculations about the World to Come are peripheral to 
mainstream Judaism.”°*! In Pirkei Avot (Ethics of the 
Fathers), it is said that “One hour of penitence and good 
deeds in this world is better than all the life of the world 
to come; but one hour of spiritual repose in the world 
to come is better than all the life of this world,” reflect- 
ing both a view of the significance of life on Earth and 
the spiritual repose granted to the righteous in the next 
world, !3?! 


Jews reject the idea that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
messiah and agree that the messiah has not yet come. 
Throughout Jewish history there have been a number of 
Jewish Messiah claimants considered false by Jews, in- 
cluding most notably Simon bar Kokhba and Sabbatai 
Zevi, whose followers were known as Sabbateans.!33! 


The twelfth of Maimonides’ 13 principles of faith was: “I 
believe with perfect faith in the coming of the messiah 
(mashiach), and though he may tarry, still I await him 
every day.” Orthodox Jews believes that a future Jewish 
messiah (the Mashiach, “anointed one”) will be a king 
who will rule the Jewish people independently and ac- 
cording to Jewish law. In a traditional view, the Messiah 
was understood to be a human descendant of King David 
(that is, of the Davidic line).!°3) 


Liberal and Reform Judaism does not believe in the ar- 
rival of a human messiah who will literally gather Jews in 
the Land of Israel and cause the physical resurrection of 
the dead. Rather, Reform Jews focus on a future age - the 
World to Come - in which there is a perfected world of 
justice and mercy. !°3! 


7.2 History and development 


A number of formulations of Jewish beliefs have ap- 
peared, and there is some dispute over how many basic 
principles there are. Rabbi Joseph Albo, for instance, in 
Sefer Ha-Ikkarim counts three principles of faith, while 
Maimonides lists thirteen. While some later rabbis have 
attempted to reconcile the differences, claiming that Mai- 
monides’ principles are covered by Albo’s much shorter 
list, alternative lists provided by other medieval rabbinic 
authorities seem to indicate some level of tolerance for 
varying theological perspectives. 
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7.2.1 No formal text canonized 


Though to a certain extent incorporated in the liturgy and 
utilized for purposes of instruction, these formulations of 
the cardinal tenets of Judaism carried no greater weight 
than that imparted to them by the fame and scholarship of 
their respective authors. None of them had an authorita- 
tive character analogous to that given by Christianity to its 
three great formulas (the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene or 
Constantinopolitan, and the Athanasian), or to the Kali- 
mat As-Shahadat of the Muslims. None of the many sum- 
maries from the pens of Jewish philosophers and rabbis 
has been invested with similar importance. 


7.2.2 Conversion to Judaism 


Unlike many other religions, Judaism has not made strong 
attempts to convert non-Jews, although formal conver- 
sion to Judaism is permitted. Righteousness, according 
to Jewish belief, was not restricted to those who accepted 
the Jewish religion. And the righteous among the nations 
that carried into practice the seven fundamental laws of 
the covenant with Noah and his descendants were de- 
clared to be participants in the felicity of the hereafter. 
This interpretation of the status of non-Jews made the de- 
velopment of a missionary attitude unnecessary. More- 
over, the regulations for the reception of proselytes, as 
developed in course of time, prove the eminently practi- 
cal, that is, the non-creedal character of Judaism. Com- 
pliance with certain rites — immersion in a mikveh (ritual 
bath), brit milah (circumcision), and the acceptance of 
the mitzvot (Commandments of Torah) as binding — is 
the test of the would-be convert’s faith. He or she is in- 
structed in the main points of Jewish law, while the pro- 
fession of faith demanded is limited to the acknowledg- 
ment of the unity of God and the rejection of idolatry. 
Judah ha-Levi (Kuzari 1:115) puts the whole matter very 
strikingly when he says: 


We are not putting on an equality with us a 
person entering our religion through confession 
alone. We require deeds, including in that term 
self-restraint, purity, study of the Law, circum- 
cision, and the performance of other duties de- 
manded by the Torah. 


For the preparation of the convert, therefore, no other 
method of instruction was employed than for the train- 
ing of one born a Jew. The aim of teaching was to con- 
vey a knowledge of halakha (Jewish law), obedience to 
which manifested the acceptance of the underlying reli- 
gious principles; namely, the existence of God and the 
mission of Israel as the people of God’s covenant. 
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7.2.3 Are principles of faith inherent in 
mitzvot? 


The controversy whether the practice of mitzvot in 
Judaism is inherently connected to Judaism’s principles 
of faith has been discussed by many scholars. Moses 
Mendelssohn, in his “Jerusalem,” defended the non- 
dogmatic nature of the practice of Judaism. Rather, he 
asserted, the beliefs of Judaism, although revealed by 
God in Judaism, consist of universal truths applicable to 
all mankind. Rabbi Leopold Low, among others, took the 
opposite side, and considered that the Mendelssohnian 
theory had been carried beyond its legitimate bounds. 
Underlying the practice of the Law was assuredly the 
recognition of certain fundamental principles, he as- 
serted, culminating in the belief in God and revelation, 
and likewise in the doctrine of divine justice. 


The first to attempt to formulate Jewish principles of faith 
was Philo of Alexandria. He enumerated five articles: 
God is and rules; God is one; the world was created by 
God; Creation is one, and God’s providence rules Cre- 
ation. 


7.2.4 Belief in the Oral Law 


Many rabbis were drawn into controversies with both 
Jews and non-Jews, and had to fortify their faith against 
the attacks of contemporaneous philosophy as well as 
against rising Christianity. The Mishnah (Tractate San- 
hedrin xi. 1) excludes from the world to come the 
Epicureans and those who deny belief in resurrection or 
in the divine origin of the Torah. Rabbi Akiva would 
also regard as heretical the readers of Sefarim Hetsonim 
— certain extraneous writings that were not canonized — 
as well such persons that would heal through whispered 
formulas of magic. Abba Saul designated as under suspi- 
cion of infidelity those that pronounce the ineffable name 
of God. By implication, the contrary doctrine may be 
regarded as orthodox. On the other hand, Akiva him- 
self declares that the command to love one’s neighbor is 
the fundamental principle of the Torah; while Ben Asa 
assigns this distinction to the Biblical verse, “This is the 
book of the generations of man”. 


The definition of Hillel the Elder in his interview with 
a would-be convert (Talmud, tractate Shabbat 31a), em- 
bodies in the golden rule the one fundamental article 
of faith, A teacher of the 3rd century, Rabbi Sim- 
lai, traces the development of Jewish religious principles 
from Moses with his 613 mitzvot of prohibition and in- 
junction, through David, who, according to this rabbi, 
enumerates eleven; through Isaiah, with six; Micah, with 
three; to Habakkuk who simply but impressively sums up 
all religious faith in the single phrase, “The pious lives 
in his faith” (Talmud, Mak., toward end). As Jewish law 
enjoins that one should prefer death to an act of idolatry, 
incest, unchastity, or murder, the inference is plain that 
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the corresponding positive principles were held to be fun- 
damental articles of Judaism. 


7.2.5 Belief during the medieval era 


Detailed constructions of articles of faith did not find fa- 
vor in Judaism before the medieval era, when Jews were 
forced to defend their faith from both Islamic and Chris- 
tian inquisitions, disputations and polemics. The neces- 
sity of defending their religion against the attacks of other 
philosophies induced many Jewish leaders to define and 
formulate their beliefs. Saadia Gaon's “Emunot ve-Deot” 
is an exposition of the main tenets of Judaism. They are 
listed as : The world was created by God; God is one 
and incorporeal; belief in revelation (including the divine 
origin of tradition); man is called to righteousness and 
endowed with all necessary qualities of mind and soul 
to avoid sin; belief in reward and punishment; the soul 
is created pure; after death it leaves the body; belief in 
resurrection; Messianic expectation, retribution, and final 
judgment. 


Judah Halevi endeavored, in his Kuzari to determine the 
fundamentals of Judaism on another basis. He rejects all 
appeal to speculative reason, repudiating the method of 
the Islamic Motekallamin. The miracles and traditions 
are, in their natural character, both the source and the 
evidence of the true faith. In this view, speculative reason 
is considered fallible due to the inherent impossibility of 
objectivity in investigations with moral implications. 


7.2.6 Maimonides’ 13 principles of faith 


13 Principles of Faith Summarized: 


1. I believe with perfect faith that the Creator, Blessed 
be His Name, is the Creator and Guide of every- 
thing that has been created; He alone has made, does 
make, and will make all things. 


2. I believe with perfect faith that the Creator, Blessed 
be His Name, is One, and that there is no unity in 
any manner like His, and that He alone is our God, 
who was, and is, and will be. 


3. I believe with perfect faith that the Creator, Blessed 
be His Name, has no body, and that He is free from 
all the properties of matter, and that there can be no 
(physical) comparison to Him whatsoever. 


4. I believe with perfect faith that the Creator, Blessed 
be His Name, is the first and the last. 


5. I believe with perfect faith that to the Creator, 
Blessed be His Name, and to Him alone, it is right 
to pray, and that it is not right to pray to any being 
besides Him. 
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6. I believe with perfect faith that all the words of the 
prophets are true. 


7. I believe with perfect faith that the prophecy of 
Moses our teacher, peace be upon him, was true, 
and that he was the chief of the prophets, both those 
who preceded him and those who followed him. 


8. I believe with perfect faith that the entire Torah that 
is now in our possession is the same that was given 
to Moses our teacher, peace be upon him. 


9. I believe with perfect faith that this Torah will not 
be exchanged, and that there will never be any other 
Torah from the Creator, Blessed be His Name. 


10. I believe with perfect faith that the Creator, Blessed 
be His Name, knows all the deeds of human beings 
and all their thoughts, as it is written, “Who fash- 
ioned the hearts of them all, Who comprehends all 
their actions” (Psalms 33:15). 


11. I believe with perfect faith that the Creator, Blessed 
be His Name, rewards those who keep His com- 
mandments and punishes those that transgress them. 


12. I believe with perfect faith in the coming of the 
Messiah; and even though he may tarry, nonetheless, 
I wait every day for his coming. 


13. I believe with perfect faith that there will be a revival 
of the dead at the time when it shall please the Cre- 
ator, Blessed be His name, and His mention shall be 
exalted for ever and ever. 


-Maimonides [See Birnbaum at p. 157]'34! 


Rabbi Moses ben Maimon, better known as Maimonides 
or “The Rambam” (1135-1204 CE), lived at a time when 
both Christianity and Islam were developing active the- 
ologies. Jewish scholars were often asked to attest to their 
faith by their counterparts in other religions. The Ram- 
bam’s 13 principles of faith were formulated in his com- 
mentary on the Mishnah (tractate Sanhedrin, chapter 10). 
They were one of several efforts by Jewish theologians 
in the Middle Ages to create such a list. By the time of 
Maimonides, centers of Jewish learning and law were dis- 
persed geographically. Judaism no longer had a central 
authority that might bestow official approval on his prin- 
ciples of faith. 


Maimonides’ 13 principles were controversial when first 
proposed, evoking criticism by Crescas and Joseph Albo. 
They evoked criticism as minimizing acceptance of the 
entire Torah (Rabbi S. of Montpelier, Yad Rama, Y. Al- 
facher, Rosh Amanah). The 13 principles were ignored 
by much of the Jewish community for the next few cen- 
turies. (Dogma in Medieval Jewish Thought, Menachem 
Kellner). Over time two poetic restatements of these 
principles (Ani Ma'amin and Yigdal) became canonized 
in the Jewish prayerbook. Eventually, Maimonides’ 13 
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principles of faith became the mostly widely accepted 
statement of belief. 


Importantly, Maimonides, while enumerating the above, 
added the following caveat “There is no difference be- 
tween [the Biblical statement] "his wife was Mehithabel' 
[Genesis 10,6] on the one hand [i.e. an “unimportant” 
verse], and 'Hear, O Israel’ on the other [i.e. an “im- 
portant” verse]... anyone who denies even such verses 
thereby denies God and shows contempt for his teach- 
ings more than any other skeptic, because he holds that 
the Torah can be divided into essential and non-essential 
parts...” The uniqueness of the 13 fundamental beliefs 
was that even a rejection out of ignorance placed one out- 
side Judaism, whereas the rejection of the rest of Torah 
must be a conscious act to stamp one as an unbeliever. 
Others, such as Rabbi Joseph Albo and the Raavad, crit- 
icized Maimonides’ list as containing items that, while 
true, in their opinion did not place those who rejected 
them out of ignorance in the category of heretic. Many 
others criticized any such formulation as minimizing ac- 
ceptance of the entire Torah (see above). As noted how- 
ever, neither Maimonides nor his contemporaries viewed 
these principles as encompassing all of Jewish belief, but 
rather as the core theological underpinnings of the accep- 
tance of Judaism. 


Several Orthodox scholars write that the popular Ortho- 
dox understanding of these principles are not at all what 
Maimonides held to be true. See books noted below by 
Marc Shapiro and Menachem Kellner. 


7.2.7 After Maimonides 


The successors of Maimonides, from the 13th to the 
15th century — Nahmanides, Abba Mari ben Moses, 
Simon ben Zemah Duran, Joseph Albo, Isaac Arama, and 
Joseph Jaabez — narrowed his 13 articles to three core 
beliefs: Belief in God; in Creation (or revelation); and in 
providence (or retribution). 


Others, like Crescas and David ben Samuel Estella, spoke 
of seven fundamental articles, laying stress on free-will. 
On the other hand, David ben Yom-Tob ibn Bilia, in 
his “Yesodot ha- Maskil” (Fundamentals of the Thinking 
Man), adds to the 13 of Maimonides 13 of his own — 
a number which a contemporary of Albo also chose for 
his fundamentals; while Jedaiah Penini, in the last chap- 
ter of his “Behinat ha-Dat,” enumerated no less than 35 
cardinal principles. 


Isaac Abravanel, his “Rosh Amanah,” took the same atti- 
tude towards Maimonides’ creed. While defending Mai- 
monides against Hasdai and Albo, he refused to accept 
dogmatic articles for Judaism, criticizing any formulation 
as minimizing acceptance of all 613 mitzvot. 
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7.2.8 The Enlightenment 


In the late 18th century Europe was swept by a group 
of intellectual, social and political movements, together 
known as The Enlightenment. These movements pro- 
moted scientific thinking, free thought, and allowed peo- 
ple to question previously unshaken religious dogmas. 
Like Christianity, Judaism developed several responses to 
this unprecedented phenomenon. One response saw the 
enlightenment as positive, while another saw it as neg- 
ative. The enlightenment meant equality and freedom 
for many Jews in many countries, so it was felt that it 
should be warmly welcomed. Scientific study of religious 
texts would allow people to study the history of Judaism. 
Some Jews felt that Judaism should accept modern secu- 
lar thought and change in response to these ideas. Others, 
however, believed that the divine nature of Judaism pre- 
cluded changing any fundamental beliefs. 


While the modernist wing of Orthodox Judaism, led by 
such rabbis as Samson Raphael Hirsch, was open to the 
changing times, it rejected any doubt in the traditional 
theological foundation of Judaism. Historical-critical 
methods of research and new philosophy led to the for- 
mation of various non-Orthodox denominations, as well 
as Jewish secular movements. 


7.2.9 Holocaust theology 


Main article: Holocaust theology 


Because of the magnitude of the Holocaust, many peo- 
ple have re-examined the classical theological views on 
God’s goodness and actions in the world. Some question 
whether people can still have any faith after the Holo- 
caust. Some theological responses to these questions are 
explored in Holocaust theology. 


7.3 Principles of faith in Modern 
Judaism 


7.3.1 Orthodox Judaism 


Main article: Orthodox Judaism § Beliefs 


Orthodox Judaism considers itself to be in direct con- 
tinuity with historical rabbinic Judaism. Therefore, as 
above, it accepts philosophic speculation and statements 
of dogma only to the extent that they exist within, and are 
compatible with, the system of written and oral Torah. 
As a matter of practice Orthodox Judaism lays stress on 
the performance of the actual commandments. Dogma is 
considered to be the self-understood underpinning of the 
practice of the Mitzvot. 
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Owing to this, there is no one official statement of prin- 
ciples. Rather, all formulations by accepted early Torah 
leaders are considered to have possible validity. Never- 
theless, the 13 principles of Maimonides have a certain 
priority over other formulations: they are often printed in 
prayer books, and in many congregations a hymn (Yigdal) 
incorporating them is sung on Friday nights. (The inclu- 
sion of Yigdal, however, is not exclusive to Orthodox Ju- 
daism.) 


7.3.2 Conservative Judaism 


Main article: Conservative Judaism § Beliefs 


Conservative Judaism developed in Europe and the 
United States in the late 1800s, as Jews reacted to the 
changes brought about by the enlightenment and eman- 
cipation. In many ways it was a reaction to what were 
seen as the excesses of the Reform movement. For much 
of the movement’s history, Conservative Judaism delib- 
erately avoided publishing systematic explications of the- 
ology and belief; this was a conscious attempt to hold 
together a wide coalition. This concern became a non- 
issue after the left-wing of the movement seceded in 1968 
to form the Reconstructionist movement, and after the 
right-wing seceded in 1985 to form the Union for Tradi- 
tional Judaism. 


In 1988, the Leadership Council of Conservative Ju- 
daism finally issued an official statement of belief, “Emet 
Ve-Emunah: Statement of Principles of Conservative 
Judaism”. It noted that a Jew must hold certain be- 
liefs. However, the Conservative rabbinate also notes that 
the Jewish community never developed any one binding 
catechism. Thus, Emet Ve-Emunah affirms belief in God 
and in God’s revelation of Torah to the Jews; however 
it also affirms the legitimacy of multiple interpretations 
of these issues. Atheism, Trinitarian views of God, and 
polytheism are all ruled out. All forms of relativism, and 
also of literalism and fundamentalism are also rejected. 
It teaches that Jewish law is both still valid and indispens- 
able, but also holds to a more open and flexible view of 
how law has and should develop than the Orthodox view. 


7.3.3 North American Reform Judaism 


Reform Judaism (North America) has had a number of 
official platforms, but in contrast to rabbinic Judaism, re- 
jects the view that Jews must have any specific beliefs. 
The first Reform Jewish platform was the 1885 Decla- 
ration of Principles (“The Pittsburgh Platform”)*>! — the 
adopted statement of a meeting of reform rabbis from 
across the United States November 16 — 19, 1885. 


The next platform — The Guiding Principles of Reform Ju- 
daism (“The Columbus Platform”)°®! — was published by 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis (CCAR) in 
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1937. 


The CCAR rewrote its principles in 1976 with its Re- 
form Judaism: A Centenary Perspectivel*"| and rewrote 
them again in 1999’s A Statement of Principles for Reform 
Judaism.'**! While original drafts of the 1999 statement 
called for Reform Jews to consider re-adopting some tra- 
ditional practices on a voluntary basis, later drafts re- 
moved most of these suggestions. The final version is thus 
similar to the 1976 statement. 


According to the CCAR, personal autonomy still has 
precedence over these platforms; lay people need not 
accept all, or even any, of the beliefs stated in these 
platforms. Central Conference of American Rabbis 
(CCAR) President Rabbi Simeon J. Maslin wrote a pam- 
phlet about Reform Judaism, entitled “What We Be- 
lieve...What We Do...”. It states that “if anyone were to 
attempt to answer these two questions authoritatively for 
all Reform Jews, that person’s answers would have to be 
false. Why? Because one of the guiding principles of 
Reform Judaism is the autonomy of the individual. A 
Reform Jew has the right to decide whether to subscribe 
to this particular belief or to that particular practice.” Re- 
form Judaism affirms “the fundamental principle of Lib- 
eralism: that the individual will approach this body of 
mitzvot and minhagim in the spirit of freedom and choice. 
Traditionally Israel started with harut, the commandment 
engraved upon the Tablets, which then became freedom. 
The Reform Jew starts with herut, the freedom to decide 
what will be harut - engraved upon the personal Tablets 
of his life.” [Bernard Martin, Ed., Contemporary Reform 
Jewish Thought, Quadrangle Books 1968. ] 


7.3.4 Reconstructionist Judaism 


Main article: Reconstructionist Judaism § Beliefs 


Reconstructionist Judaism is an American denomination 
that has a naturalist theology as developed by Rabbi 
Mordecai Kaplan.'°! This theology is a variant of the 
naturalism of John Dewey, which combined atheistic be- 
liefs with religious terminology in order to construct a 
religiously satisfying philosophy for those who had lost 
faith in traditional religion. [See id. at 385; but see Ca- 
plan at p. 23, fn.62 (“The majority of Kaplan’s views 
.. were formulated before he read Dewey or [William] 
James.”!4°1)] Reconstructionism denies that God is either 
personal or supernatural. Rather, God is said to be the 
sum of all natural processes that allow man to become 
self-fulfilled. Rabbi Kaplan wrote that “to believe in God 
means to take for granted that it is man’s destiny to rise 
above the brute and to eliminate all forms of violence and 
exploitation from human society.” 


Most Reconstructionist Jews reject theism, and instead 
define themselves as religious naturalists. These views 
have been criticized on the grounds that they are actu- 
ally atheists, which has only been made palatable to Jews 
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by rewriting the dictionary. A significant minority of Re- 
constructionists have refused to accept Kaplan’s theology, 
and instead affirm a theistic view of God. 


As in Reform Judaism, Reconstructionist Judaism holds 
that personal autonomy has precedence over Jewish law 
and theology. It does not ask that its adherents hold to any 
particular beliefs, nor does it ask that halakha be accepted 
as normative. In 1986, the Reconstructionist Rabbinical 
Association (RRA) and the Federation of Reconstruc- 
tionist Congregations (FRC) passed the official “Platform 
on Reconstructionism” (2 pages). It is not a mandatory 
statement of principles, but rather a consensus of current 
beliefs. [FRC Newsletter, Sept. 1986, pages D, E.] Ma- 
jor points of the platform state that: 


Judaism is the result of natural human development. 
There is no such thing as divine intervention. 


Judaism is an evolving religious civilization. 


Zionism and aliyah (immigration to Israel) are en- 
couraged. 


The laity can make decisions, not just rabbis. 


The Torah was not inspired by God; it only comes 
from the social and historical development of Jewish 
people. 


All classical views of God are rejected. God is rede- 
fined as the sum of natural powers or processes that 
allows mankind to gain self-fulfillment and moral 
improvement. 


The idea that God chose the Jewish people for any 
purpose, in any way, is “morally untenable”, because 
anyone who has such beliefs “implies the superior- 
ity of the elect community and the rejection of oth- 
ers”. This puts Reconstructionist Jews at odds with 
all other Jews, as it seems to accuse all other Jews of 
being racist. Jews outside of the Reconstructionist 
movement strenuously reject this charge. 


Although Resconstructionist Judaism does not require its 
membership to subscribe to any particular dogma, the 
Reconstructionist movement actively rejects or marginal- 
izes certain beliefs held by other branches of Judaism, 
including many (if not all) of the 13 Principles. For ex- 
ample, Rabbi Kaplan “rejected traditional Jewish under- 
standings of messianism. His God did not have the abil- 
ity to suspend the natural order and could thus not send a 
divine agent from the house of David who would bring 
about a miraculous redemption.”'*°! Rather, in keep- 
ing with Reconstructionist naturalist principles, “Kaplan 
beieved strongly that ultimately the world will be per- 
fected, but only as a result of the combined efforts of 
humanity over generations.” (Id. at 57) Similarly Recon- 
structionism rejects the 13th principle of resurrection of 
the dead, which Kaplan believed “belonged to a supernat- 
ural worldview rejected by moderns.” (Id. at 58.) Thus, 
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the Reconstructionist Sabbath Prayer Book erases all ref- 
erences to a messianic figure, and the daily 'Amidah re- 
places the traditional blessing of reviving the dead with 
one that blesses God “who in love remembers Thy crea- 
tures unto life.” (Id. at 57-59.) 
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Chapter 8 
Sikhism 


Sikhism (/'‘stkizom/; Punjabi: fH, sikkhi, Punjabi pro- 
nunciation: ['stk:'i:]) is a panentheistic '"! religion founded 
during the 15th century in the Punjab region of the 
Indian subcontinent, by Guru Nanak"! and continued 
to progress through the ten successive Sikh gurus (the 
eleventh and last guru being the holy scripture Guru 
Granth Sahib. The Guru Granth Sahib is a collection of 
the Sikh Gurus’ writings that was compiled by the 5th 
Sikh Guru). It is the fifth-largest organized religion in 
the world, with approximately 30 million adherents. !3!!4) 
Punjab, India is the only state in the world with a majority 
Sikh population. 


Adherents of Sikhism are known as Sikhs (students or 
disciples). According to Devinder Singh Chahal, “The 
word 'Sikhi’ (commonly known as Gurmat) gave rise to 
the modern anglicized word 'Sikhism' for the modern 
world.”! Gurmat means literally 'wisdom of the Guru' 
in contrast to Manmat, or self-willed impulses.'©! 


According to Sewa Singh Kalsi, “The central teaching in 
Sikhism is the belief in the concept of the oneness of 
God.”!7! Sikhism considers spiritual life and secular life 
to be intertwined.!*! Guru Nanak, the first Sikh Guru es- 
tablished the system of the Langar, or communal kitchen, 
in order to demonstrate the need to share and have equal- 
ity between all people.'?! Sikhs also believe that “all reli- 
gious traditions are equally valid and capable of enlight- 
ening their followers”.!7! In addition to sharing with oth- 
ers Guru Nanak inspired people to earn an honest living 
without exploitation and also the need for remembrance 
of the divine name (God). Guru Nanak described living 
an “active, creative, and practical life” of “truthfulness, 
fidelity, self-control and purity” as being higher than a 
purely contemplative life.!'°! Guru Hargobind, the sixth 
Sikh Guru, established the political/temporal (Miri) and 
spiritual (Piri) realms to be mutually coexistent.!'!! 


According to the ninth Sikh Guru, Tegh Bahadhur, the 
ideal Sikh should have both Shakti (power that resides 
in the temporal), and Bhakti (spiritual meditative qual- 
ities). Finally the concept of the baptized Saint Sol- 
dier of the Khalsa was formed by the tenth Sikh Guru, 
Gobind Singh in 1699 at Anandpur Sahib.''?! Sikhs are 
expected to embody the qualities of a “Sant-Sipaht"— 
a saint-soldier.!!3!"'41 Sikhs are expected to have control 
over the so-called "Five Thieves" dispel these by means 


of the so-called "Five Virtues". 


8.1 Philosophy and teachings 


Main articles: Sikh religious philosophy and Sikh beliefs 
“Sikh” means a person who professes the Sikh religion, 





Guru Nanak was the founder of the religion of Sikhism and the 
first of the eleven Sikh Gurus, the eleventh being the living Guru, 
Guru Granth Sahib 


believes and follows the teachings of Sri Guru Granth 
Sahib and the ten Gurus only, and keeps unshorn hair. 
... “I solemnly affirm and declare that Iam a Keshadhari 
Sikh, that I believe in and follow the teachings of Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib and the ten Gurus only, and that I have no 
other belief. 


Definition of a Sikh and Sikh affirmation in the Delhi 
Gurdwara Act of 1971"! 


The origins of Sikhism lies in the teachings of Guru 
Nanak and his successors. The essence of Sikh teach- 
ing is summed up by Guru Nanak in these words: “Re- 
alization of Truth is higher than all else. Higher still is 
truthful living”.!!°! Sikh teaching emphasizes the princi- 
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&.1. PHILOSOPHY AND TEACHINGS 


ple of equality of all humans and rejects discrimination 
on the basis of caste, creed, and gender. Sikh principles 
encourage living life as a householder. 


Sikhism is a Panentheistic (in some respects)"'7!!'*! and a 
revealed religion.!'?! In Sikhism, the concept of “God” is 
Vahiguri—is shapeless, timeless, and sightless (i.e., un- 
able to be seen with the physical eye): nirankar, akaal, 
and alakh. The beginning of the first composition of Sikh 
scripture is the figure "1"—signifying the universality of 
“God”. It states that “God” is omnipresent and infinite 
with power over everything, and is signified by the term 
Ik Onkar.'2°! Sikhs believe that before creation, all that 
existed was “God” and “God’s” hukam (will or order).'?!! 
When God willed, the entire cosmos was created. From 
these beginnings, God nurtured “enticement and attach- 
ment” to maya, or the human perception of reality.!?! 


in , a 
“sre cigs oy iy 


| | "F \e 





The Harimandir Sahib, known popularly as the Golden Temple, 
is a sacred shrine for Sikhs. 


8.1.1 The all pervading spirit — the concept 
of “God” in Sikhism 


Main article: Ik Onkar 


The concept of “god” is different in Sikhism than that 
of other religions. It is known as "Jk Onkar" or “one 
constant'?3!" or the all pervading spirit (which is taken to 
mean god).!4I It is found in the Gurmukhi script!?>! This 
“spirit” has no gender in Sikhism (though translations may 
present it as masculine); it is also “Akaal Purkh” (beyond 
time and space) and “Nirankar” (without form). In addi- 
tion, Nanak wrote that there are many worlds on which it 
has created life.'°°! Nanak further states that the under- 
standing of “Akaal” is beyond human beings,!?"! but at 
the same time not wholly unknowable. “Akaal” is om- 
nipresent (sarav vidpak) in all creation and visible every- 
where to the spiritually awakened. Nanak stressed that 
god must be seen from “the inward eye”, or the “heart”, 
of a human being: devotees must meditate to progress to- 
wards enlightenment of heavenly life. Guru Nanak em- 
phasized the revelation through meditation, as its rigorous 
application permits the existence of communication be- 
tween god and human beings.!?°! The Mool Mantar, the 
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opening line of the Guru Granth Sahib and each subse- 
quential Raga: 


Gurmukhi: 26 H3f any xgat yay afasé 
afseg ware wast agar AS Ws asa 


Transliteration: ikk Oankar_ sat(i)-nam(u) 
karata purakh(u) nirabha'u niravair(u) akal(a) 
mirat(i) ajini saibhan gur(a) prasad(i). 


English: “There is but one all pervading spirit, 
and truth is its name! It exists in all creation; it 
does not fear; it does not hate; it is timeless and 
universal and self-existent, You will come to 
know it through seeking knowledge and learn- 
ing!" 


8.1.2 Liberation 


Guru Nanak’s teachings are founded not on a final desti- 
nation of heaven or hell but on a spiritual union with the 
Akal which results in salvation or Jivanmukta,?” Guru 
Gobind Singh makes it clear that human birth is obtained 
with great fortune, therefore one needs to be able to make 
the most of this life.'°*! There has been some confusion 
among scholars, interpreting the pertinent religious texts 
as evidence that Sikhs believe in reincarnation and karma 
as the same as Hinduism and Buddhism when such is 
not the case.!781(791[301 Ty Sikhism karma “is modified by 
the concept of God’s grace” (nadar, mehar, kirpa, karam 
etc.). Guru Nanak states “The body takes birth because of 
karma, but salvation is attained through grace”.5"! To get 
closer to God: Sikhs avoid the evils of Maya, keep the ev- 
erlasting truth in mind, practice Shabad Kirtan, meditate 
on Naam, and serve humanity. Sikhs believe that be- 
ing in the company of the Satsang or Sadh Sangat is one 
of the key ways to achieve liberation from the cycles of 
reincarnation. !?7! 


8.1.3 Worldly illusion 


Maya—defined as a temporary illusion or “unreality’— 
is one of the core deviations from the pursuit of God and 
salvation: where worldly attractions which give only il- 
lusory temporary satisfaction and pain which distract the 
process of the devotion of God. However, Nanak em- 
phasised maya as not a reference to the unreality of the 
world, but of its values. In Sikhism, the influences of 
ego, anger, greed, attachment, and lust—known as the 
Five Thieves—are believed to be particularly distracting 
and hurtful. Sikhs believe the world is currently in a state 
of Kali Yuga (Age of Darkness) because the world is lead 
astray by the love of and attachment to Maya.'**! The fate 
of people vulnerable to the Five Thieves (‘Panj Chor’), is 
separation from God, and the situation may be remedied 
only after intensive and relentless devotion.°*! 
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8.1.4 The timeless truth 





A Sikh man at Harmandir Sahib, also called the Golden Temple 


According to Nanak the supreme purpose of human life 
is to reconnect with Akal (The Timeless One), how- 
ever, egotism is the biggest barrier in doing this. Us- 
ing the Guru’s teaching remembrance of nam (the di- 
vine Word or the Name of the Lord)!*°!6 Jeads to the 
end of egotism. Guru Nanak designated the word ‘guru’ 
(meaning teacher) to mean the voice of “the spirit": the 
source of knowledge and the guide to salvation.°”! As Ik 
Onkar is universally immanent, guru is indistinguishable 
from “Akal” and are one and the same.'°*! One connects 
with guru only with accumulation of selfless search of 
truth.!5°! Ultimately the seeker realizes that it is the con- 
sciousness within the body which is seeker/follower and 
the Word is the true guru. The human body is just a 
means to achieve the reunion with Truth.!?*! Once truth 
starts to shine in a person’s heart, the essence of current 
and past holy books of all religions is understood by the 
person, 401 


8.1.5 Singing and music 


Sikhs refer to the hymns of the Gurus as Gurbani (The 
Guru’s word). Shabad Kirtan is the singing of Gurbani. 
The entire Guru Granth Sahib is written in a form of po- 
etry and rhyme. Guru Nanak started the Shabad Kirtan 
tradition and taught that listening to kirtan is a power- 
ful way to achieve tranquility while meditating; Singing 
of the glories of the Supreme Timeless One (God) with 
devotion is the most effective way to come in commu- 
nion with the Supreme Timeless One.'*!! The three morn- 
ing prayers for Sikhs consist of Japji Sahib, Jaap Sahib 
and Tav-Prasad Savaiye.'4”! Baptized Sikhs rise early and 
meditate and then recite all the Five Banis of Nitnem be- 
fore breakfast. 


8.1.6 Remembrance 
A key practice by Sikhs is remembrance!**! of the Divine 


Name (Naam — the Name of the Lord).!>! This contem- 
plation is done through Nam Japna (repetition of the di- 
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vine name) or Naam Simran (remembrance of the divine 
Name through recitation).'°°!!43! The verbal repetition of 
the name of God or a sacred syllable is an established 
practice in religious traditions in India but Guru Nanak’s 
interpretation emphasized inward, personal observance. 
Guru Nanak’s ideal is the total exposure of one’s being to 
the divine Name and a total conforming to Dharma or the 
“Divine Order”. Nanak described the result of the disci- 
plined application of nam simran as a “growing towards 
and into God” through a gradual process of five stages. 
The last of these is sach khand (The Realm of Truth)— 
the final union of the spirit with God.°7! 


8.1.7 Service and action 

Meditation is unfruitful without service and action.!“4! 
Sikhs are taught that selfless service, or séva, and chari- 
table work enables the devotee to kill the ego.'*>! Service 
in Sikhism takes three forms: “Tan” - physical service; 
“Man” - mental service (such as studying to help others); 
and “Dhan” - material service.'*°! Guru Nanak stressed 
now kirat karo: that a Sikh should balance work, wor- 
ship, and charity, and should defend the rights of all hu- 
man beings. They are encouraged to have a chardi kala, 
or optimistic - resilience, view of life. Sikh teachings also 
stress the concept of sharing—vand chakko—through the 
distribution of free food at Sikh gurdwaras (/angar), giv- 
ing charitable donations, and working for the good of the 
community and others (séva). 


8.1.8 Justice and equality 


Sikhism regards “Justice”!*”! and “Restorative Justice” 
and “divine justice”*”! as trumping any subjective codes 
of moral order. 1310411471148] The word in Punjabi used to 
depict this is “Niau”!*7! which means justice. The word 
"dharam" (righteousness)'*”! is also used to convey jus- 
tice “in the sense of the moral order”.!47!/49! “An attack 
on dharam is an attack on justice, on righteousness, and 
on the moral order generally”.!°! According to the Tenth 
Sikh Guru, Guru Gobind Singh “when all efforts to re- 
store peace prove useless and no words avail, lawful is 


the flash of steel, it is right to draw the sword”. '>°! 


Men and women are equal in Sikhism and share the same 
rights. In contrast, while other faiths have been arguing 
in recent times on female priest ordination, women have 
been leading prayers at Sikh temples since the founding 
of Sikhism.5!) 


8.1.9 Ten gurus and authority 
Main article: Sikh gurus 
The term guru comes from the Sanskrit gurii, meaning 


teacher, guide, or mentor. The traditions and philosophy 
of Sikhism were established by ten specific gurus from 
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A rare Tanjore-style painting from the late 19th century depicting 
the ten Sikh Gurus with Bhai Bala and Bhai Mardana. 


1469 to 1708. Each guru added to and reinforced the 
message taught by the previous, resulting in the creation 
of the Sikh religion. Guru Nanak was the first guru and 
appointed a disciple as successor. Guru Gobind Singh 
was the final guru in human form. Before his death, 
Guru Gobind Singh decreed that the Guri Granth Sahib 
would be the final and perpetual guru of the Sikhs.'7! 
Guru Angad succeeded Guru Nanak. Later, an impor- 
tant phase in the development of Sikhism came with the 
third successor, Guru Amar Das. Guru Nanak’s teach- 
ings emphasised the pursuit of salvation; Guru Amar Das 
began building a cohesive community of followers with 
initiatives such as sanctioning distinctive ceremonies for 
birth, marriage, and death. Amar Das also established 
the manji (comparable to a diocese) system of clerical 
supervision. 37) 


Guru Amar Das's successor and son-in-law Guru Ram 
Das founded the city of Amritsar, which is home of the 
Harimandir Sahib and regarded widely as the holiest city 
for all Sikhs. Guru Arjan was captured by Mughal au- 
thorities who were suspicious and hostile to the religious 
order he was developing.'*! His persecution and death in- 
spired his successors to promote a military and political 
organization of Sikh communities to defend themselves 
against the attacks of Mughal forces. 


The Sikh gurus established a mechanism which allowed 
the Sikh religion to react as a community to changing cir- 
cumstances. The sixth guru, Guru Hargobind, was re- 
sponsible for the creation of the concept of Akal Takht 
(throne of the timeless one), which serves as the supreme 
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The interior of the Akal Takht 


decision-making centre of Sikhism and sits opposite the 
Harmandir Sahib. The Sarbat Khalsa (a representative 
portion of the Khalsa Panth) historically gathers at the 
Akal Takht on special festivals such as Vaisakhi or Hola 
Mohalla and when there is a need to discuss matters that 
affect the entire Sikh nation. A gurmata (literally, guru’s 
intention) is an order passed by the Sarbat Khalsa in the 
presence of the Guri Granth Sahib. A gurmata may only 
be passed on a subject that affects the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Sikh religion; it is binding upon all Sikhs.*! The 
term hukamnama (literally, edict or royal order) is often 
used interchangeably with the term gurmata. However, 
a hukamnama formally refers to a hymn from the Guri 
Granth Sahib which is a given order to Sikhs. 


LIFE SPAN/GURUSHIP SPAN 
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Approximate Life Spans and Guruship Spans of the 10 Sikh gurus 


8.2 History 


Main article: History of Sikhism 


Guru Nanak (1469-1539), the founder of Sikhism, was 
born in the village of Rai Bhoi dt Talwandi, now called 
Nankana Sahib (in present-day Pakistan).'>>! His parents 
were Khatri Hindus. As a boy, Nanak was fascinated by 
God and religion. He would not partake in religious rit- 
uals or customs and oddly meditated alone. His desire to 
explore the mysteries of life eventually led him to leave 
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The five major journeys of Guru Nanak 


home and take missionary journeys. 


In his early teens, Nanak caught the attention of the local 
landlord Rai Bular Bhatti, who was moved by his amazing 
intellect and divine qualities. Rai Bular Bhatti was wit- 
ness to many incidents in which Nanak enchanted him 
and as a result Rai Bular Bhatti and Nanak’s sister Bibi 
Nanki, became the first persons to recognise the divine 
qualities in Nanak. Both of them then encouraged and 
supported Nanak to study and travel. At the age of thirty, 
Nanak went missing and was presumed to have drowned 
after going for one of his morning baths to a local stream 
called the Kali Bein. He reappeared three days later and 
declared: “There is no Hindu, there is no Muslim" (in 
Punjabi, "nd koi hindi na koi musalman"). It was from 
this moment that Nanak would begin to spread the teach- 
ings of what was then the beginning of Sikhism.°! Al- 
though the exact account of his itinerary is disputed, he 
is widely acknowledged to have made five major jour- 
neys, spanning thousands of miles, the first tour being 
east towards Bengal and Assam, the second south to- 
wards Andhra and Tamil Nadu, the third north towards 
Kashmir, Ladakh, and Tibet, and the fourth tour west to- 
wards Baghdad and Mecca.'°7! In his last and final tour, he 
returned to the banks of the Ravi River to end his days.'>*! 


8.2.1 Growth of Sikhism 


In 1539, Guru Nanak chose his disciple Lahind as a 
successor to the guruship rather than either of his sons. 
Lahina was named Guru Angad and became the second 
guru of the Sikhs.°! Nanak conferred his choice at the 
town of Kartarpur on the banks of the river Ravi, where 
Nanak had finally settled down after his travels. Though 
Sri Chand was not an ambitious man, the Udasis believed 
that the Guruship should have gone to him, since he was a 
man of pious habits in addition to being Nanak’s son. On 
Nanak’s advice, Guru Angad moved from Kartarpur to 
Khadur, where his wife Khivi and children were living, 
until he was able to bridge the divide between his fol- 
lowers and the Udasis. Guru Angad continued the work 
started by Guru Nanak and is widely credited for standar- 
dising the Gurmukhi script as used in the sacred scripture 
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of the Sikhs. 


Guru Amar Das became the third Sikh guru in 1552 at 
the age of 73. Goindval became an important centre for 
Sikhism during the guruship of Guru Amar Das. He 
preached the principle of equality for women by prohibit- 
ing purdah and sati. Guru Amar Das also encouraged the 
practice of langar and made all those who visited him at- 
tend langar before they could speak to him.!°! In 1567, 
Emperor Akbar sat with the ordinary and poor people of 
Punjab to have langar. Guru Amar Das also trained 146 
apostles of which 52 were women, to manage the rapid 
expansion of the religion.'°!! Before he died in 1574 aged 
95, he appointed his son-in-law Jétha, a Khatri of the 
Sodhi clan, as the fourth Sikh guru. 


Jeétha became Guru Ram Das and vigorously undertook 
his duties as the new guru. He is responsible for the es- 
tablishment of the city of Ramdaspur later to be named 
Amritsar. Before Ramdaspur, Amritsar was known as 
Guru Da Chakk. In 1581, Guru Arjan—youngest son of 
the fourth guru—became the fifth guru of the Sikhs. In 
addition to being responsible for building the Harimandir 
Sahib, he prepared the Sikh sacred text known as the Adi 
Granth (literally the first book) and included the writings 
of the first five gurus and other enlightened Hindu and 
Muslim saints. In 1606, he was tortured and killed by 
the Mughal Emperor, Jahangir,'°?! for refusing to make 
changes to the Granth and for supporting an unsuccessful 
contender to the throne. 


8.2.2 Political advancement 


Guru Hargobind became the sixth guru of the Sikhs. He 
carried two swords—one for spiritual and the other for 
temporal reasons (known as miri and piri in Sikhism). '©*! 
Sikhs grew as an organized community and under the 
10th Guru the Sikhs developed a trained fighting force 
to defend their independence. In 1644, Guru Har Rai be- 
came guru followed by Guru Har Krishan, the boy guru, 
in 1661. Guru Har Krishan helped to heal many sick peo- 
ple. Coming into contact with so many people every day, 
he too was infected and taken seriously ill and later died. 
No hymns composed by these three gurus are included in 
the Guru Granth Sahib, 4! 


Guru Tegh Bahadur became guru in 1665 and led the 
Sikhs until 1675. Guru Tegh Bahadur was executed by 
Aurangzeb for helping to protect one’s right to freedom of 
religion, after a delegation of Kashmiri Pandits came to 
him for help when the Emperor began to persecute those 
who refused to convert to Islam.'®*! He was succeeded by 
his son, Gobind Rai who was just nine years old at the 
time of his father’s death. Gobind Rai further militarised 
his followers, and was baptised by the Paij Piaré when he 
inaugurated the Khalsa on 30 March 1699. From here on 
in he was known as Guru Gobind Singh. 


From the time of Nanak the Sikhs had significantly trans- 
formed. Even though the core Sikh spiritual philosophy 
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was never affected, the followers now began to develop a 
political identity. Conflict with Mughal authorities esca- 
lated during the lifetime of Guru Teg Bahadur and Guru 
Gobind Singh. 


Sikh confederacy and the rise of the Khalsa 


The tenth guru of Sikhism, Guru Gobind Singh, inau- 
gurated the Khalsa (the collective body of all initiated 
Sikhs) as the Sikh temporal authority in the year 1699.!°°! 
The Khalsa is a disciplined community that combines 
its spiritual purpose and goals with political and mili- 
tary duties.°7!(°7] Shortly before his death, Guru Gobind 
Singh proclaimed the Gurti Granth Sahib (the Sikh Holy 
Scripture) to be the ultimate spiritual authority for the 
Sikhs. | 


The Sikh Khalsa’s rise to power began in the 17th century 
during a time of growing militancy against Mughal rule. 
The creation of a Sikh Empire began when Guru Gobind 
Singh sent a Sikh general, Banda Singh Bahadur, to fight 
the Mughal rulers of India!®! and those who had commit- 
ted atrocities against Pir Buddhu Shah. Banda Singh ad- 
vanced his army towards the main Muslim Mughal city of 
Sirhind and, following the instructions of the guru, pun- 
ished all the culprits. Soon after the invasion of Sirhind, 
while resting in his chamber after the Rehras prayer Guru 
Gobind Singh was stabbed by a Pathan assassin hired 
by Mughals. Gobind Singh killed the attacker with his 
sword. Though a European surgeon stitched the Guru’s 
wound, the wound re-opened as the Guru tugged at a hard 
strong bow after a few days, causing profuse bleeding that 
led to Gobind Singh’s death. 


After the Guru’s death, Baba Banda Singh Bahadur be- 
came the commander-in-chief of the Khalsa.'7°! He or- 
ganized the civilian rebellion and abolished or halted the 
Zamindari system in time he was active and gave the 
farmers proprietorship of their own land.'”!! Banda Singh 
was executed by the emperor Farrukh Siyar after refus- 
ing the offer of a pardon if he converted to Islam. The 
confederacy of Sikh warrior bands known as mis/s along- 
side the development of the Dal Khalsa achieved a series 
of sweeping military and diplomatic victories, eventually 
creating a Sikh Empire in the Punjab under the emperor, 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1799. 


The vast Sikh empire with its capital in Lahore and limits 
reaching the Khyber Pass and the borders of China com- 
prised almost 200,000 square miles (520,000 square kilo- 
metres) of what is now Afghanistan, Pakistan and North- 
ern India. The Sikh nation’s embrace of military and po- 
litical organisation made it a considerable regional force 
in 19th century India and allowed it to retain control of the 
Sikh Empire in the face of numerous local uprisings.!77! 
The order, traditions and discipline developed over cen- 
turies culminated at the time of Ranjit Singh to give rise 
to a common religious and social identity.!77) 


After the death of Ranjit Singh in 1839, the Sikh Em- 
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Some bodyguard of Maharaja Ranjit Singh at the Sikh capital, 
Lahore, Punjab. 


pire fell into disorder and, after the assassination of sev- 
eral successors, eventually fell on the shoulders of his 
youngest son, Maharaja Duleep Singh. Soon after, the 
British began to attack the Sikh Kingdom. Both British 
and Sikh sides sustained heavy losses of both troops and 
materials in the hard-fought First and Second Anglo-Sikh 
Wars. The Empire was eventually annexed by the United 
Kingdom, bringing the Punjab under the British Raj. 


Partition 


A quarter of a century later, Sikhs formed the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee and the Shiromani 
Akali Dal to preserve Sikhs’ religious and political orga- 
nization. Of the violence that accompanied the Partition 
of India, historians Ian Talbot and Gurharpal Singh write: 


There are numerous eyewitness accounts 
of the maiming and mutilation of victims. The 
catalogue of horrors includes the disembow- 
elling of pregnant women, the slamming of ba- 
bies’ heads against brick walls, the cutting off 
of victims limbs and genitalia and the display 
of heads and corpses. While previous commu- 
nal riots had been deadly, the scale and level of 
brutality was unprecedented. Although some 
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scholars question the use of the term 'genocide' 
with respect to the Partition massacres, much 
of the violence manifested as having genocidal 
tendencies. It was designed to cleanse an ex- 
isting generation as well as prevent its future 
reproduction.!”4! 


The newly formed governments were completely un- 
equipped to deal with migrations of such staggering mag- 
nitude, and massive violence and slaughter occurred on 
both sides of the border. Estimates of the number of 
deaths vary, with low estimates at 200,000 and high esti- 
mates at 1,000,000. 


The emergency meeting of the joint 
defense council on 16 August agreed to 
strengthen the Punjab boundary force as 
quickly as possible. Nehru and liquat vis- 
ited Lahore, Ambala, Jilandur and Amritsar 
together to see for themselves what was go- 
ing on and to appeal for peace. They tried 
to remind everyone that both India and Pak- 
istan had pledged to protect the minorities af- 
ter the partition and that there was no need for 
anyone to move home but they were shouting 
against the hurricane. Each new outrage, each 
new massacre brought the thirst for revenge 
and desperate need to flee from the terror as 
the scale of disaster mounted, Tara Singh and 
other Sikh leaders toured the province in mil- 
itary vehicles, appealing to stop the violence, 
but their followers had tasted blood, and it was 
too late for Tara Singh to stop what he had be- 
gun. 


[75] 


Sikhs faced initial opposition from the Government in 
forming a linguistic state that other states in India were 
afforded. The Akali Dal started a non-violence move- 
ment for Sikh and Punjabi rights. Jarnail Singh Bhin- 
dranwale emerged as a leader of the Damdami Taksal in 
1977 and promoted a more militant solution to the prob- 
lem. In June 1984, Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
ordered the Indian army to launch Operation Blue Star to 
remove Bhindranwale and his followers from the Darbar 
Sahib. Bhindranwale and his accompanying followers, 
as well as many innocent Sikhs visiting the temple, were 
killed during the army’s operations. In October, Indira 
Gandhi was assassinated by two of her Sikh bodyguards. 
The assassination was followed by the 1984 anti-Sikh ri- 
ots.!761 and Hindu-Sikh conflicts in Punjab, as a reaction 
to Operation Blue Star and the assassination. 


8.3 Scripture 


There is one primary source of scripture for the Sikhs: 
the Guri Granth Sahib. The Gurti Granth Sahib may be 
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referred to as the Adi Granth—literally, The First Vol- 
ume—and the two terms are often used synonymously. 
Here, however, the Adi Granth refers to the version of 
the scripture created by Guru Arjan in 1604. The Guri 
Granth Sahib is the final version of the scripture created 
by Guru Gobind Singh. 


There are other sources of scriptures such as the Dasam 
Granth and so called Janamsakhis. These however, have 
been the subject of controversial debate amongst the Sikh 
community. 


8.3.1 Adi Granth 


Main article: Adi Granth 


The Adi Granth was compiled primarily by Bhai Gurdas 
under the supervision of Guru Arjan between the years 
1603 and 1604.!"7! It is written in the Gurmukhi script, 
which is a descendant of the Landa script used in the 
Punjab at that time.!’8! The Gurmukhi script was stan- 
dardised by Guru Angad, the second guru of the Sikhs, 
for use in the Sikh scriptures and is thought to have been 
influenced by the Sarada and Devanagari scripts. An au- 
thoritative scripture was created to protect the integrity of 
hymns and teachings of the Sikh gurus and fifteen bha- 
gats. These fifteen bhagats are Namdev, Ravidas, Jaidev, 
Trilocan, Beni, Ramanand, Sainu, Dhanna, Sadhna, Pipa, 
Sur, Bhikhan, Paramanand, Farid, and Kabir.'79! At the 
time, Arjan Sahib tried to prevent undue influence from 
the followers of Prithi Chand, the guru’s older brother and 
rival. [8° 


8.3.2. Guru Granth Sahib 


Main article: Gurii Granth Sahib 


The final version of the Guri Granth Sahib was com- 
piled by Guru Gobind Singh in 1678. It consists of the 
original Adi Granth with the addition of Guru Tegh Ba- 
hadur's hymns. The Guru Granth Sahib is considered the 
Eleventh and final spiritual authority of the Sikhs. 


Punjabi: HY Hue & JaH J Ig HO FF | 
Transliteration: Sabb sikkhan ko hukam hai 
guri manyo granth. 

English: All Sikhs are commanded to take the 
Granth as Guru. 


It contains compositions by the first five Gurus, Guru Teg 
Bahadur and just one salok (couplet) from Guru Gob- 
ind Singh.!°" Tt also contains the traditions and teach- 
ings of sants (saints) such as Kabir, Namdev, Ravidas, 
and Sheikh Farid along with several others.!7*! 


The bulk of the scripture is classified into rags, with each 
rag subdivided according to length and author. There are 
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Gurit Granth Sahib folio with Mil Mantra 


31 rags within the Guri Granth Sahib. In addition to the 
rags, there are clear references to the folk music of Pun- 
jab. The main language used in the scripture is known 
as Sant Bhdsa, a language related to both Punjabi and 
Hindi and used extensively across medieval northern In- 
dia by proponents of popular devotional religion.'°7! As 
per the name “Gurmukhi”, it is not merely a script but 
it is the language which came out of Guru’s mouth — 
by using this definition, all words in Guru Granth Sahib 
constitute “Gurbani” words, thus making Gurmukhi lan- 
guage which then constitute two components — spoken 
Gurmukhi words (in form of Gurbani) which originated 
from different languages (like world’s different languages 
have similar roots) and Gurmukhi script. The text further 
comprises over 5000 sabads (hymns), which are poeti- 
cally constructed and set to classical form of music ren- 
dition, can be set to predetermined musical fal (rhythmic 
beats). 


The Granth begins with the Mul Mantra, an iconic verse 
created by Nanak: 


Punjabi: 9 AfS SH ast usy forse 
faded nas Hots mast AS Te YAS II 
ISO 15919 transliteration: [ka dankara sati 
namu karata purakhu_ nirabha'u_ niravairu 
akdla mitrati ajini saibhan gura prasadi. 
Simplified transliteration: Ik Oangkar sat nam 


karta purkh nirbha'u nirvair akal mUrat ajiint 
saibhan gur prasad. 
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A group of Sikh musicians at the Golden Temple complex 


English: The One of which everything is and 
continuous, the ever existing, creator being 
personified, without fear, without hatred, im- 
age Of the timeless being, beyond birth, self- 
existent, by Guru’s Grace. 


All text within the Granth is known as gurbdni. And 
Gurbani is the Guru “Baani Guru Guru hai Baani” (The 
word is the Guru and Guru is the word) and “Shabd Guru 
Surat Dhun Chaylaa” (The Shabad is the Guru, upon 
whom I lovingly focus my consciousness; I am the dis- 
ciple.). Therefore, as evident from the message of the 
Guru Nanak (first Guru) Shabad (or word) was always 
the Guru (the enlightener); however, as Sikhism stand 
on the dual strands of Miri-Piri, the Guru in Sikhism 
is a combination of teacher-leader. Therefore, the lin- 
eage from Guru Nanak to Guru Gobind Singh was of the 
teacher-leaders eventually wherein the temporal author- 
ity was passed on to the Khalsa and spiritual authority, 
which always was with, passed to Adi Granth(thence the 
Guru Granth Sahib). 


Therefore, Guru Granth Sahib and its 11th body -the 
Khalsa is the Guru, teacher-leader, of the Sikhs till eter- 
nity. 


8.3.3. Dasam Granth 


Main article: Dasam Granth 

The Dasam Granth is a scripture of Sikhs which contains 
texts attributed to the Tenth Guru. The Dasam Granth 
holds a significance of great amount for Sikhs, how- 
ever it does not have the same authority as Adi Granth. 
Some compositions of the Dasam Granth like Jaap Sahib, 
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A frontispiece to the Dasam Granth 


(Amrit Savaiye), and Benti Chaupai are part of the daily 
prayers/lessons (Nitnem) of/for Sikhs. 


The authenticity of the Dasam Granth is amongst the 
most debated topics within Sikhism. 


8.3.4 Janamsakhis 


Main article: Janamsakhis 


The Janamsakhis (literally birth stories), are writings 
which profess to be biographies of Nanak. Although not 
scripture in the strictest sense, they provide an interest- 
ing look at Nanak’s life and the early start of Sikhism. 
There are several—often contradictory and sometimes 
unreliable—Janamsakhis and they are not held in the 
same regard as other sources of scriptural knowledge. 


8.4 Observances 





The Darbar Sahib of a Gurdwara. 
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Observant Sikhs adhere to long-standing practices and 
traditions to strengthen and express their faith. The daily 
recitation from memory of specific passages from the 
Gurt Granth Sahib, especially the Japu (or Japjt, liter- 
ally chant) hymns is recommended immediately after ris- 
ing and bathing. Family customs include both reading 
passages from the scripture and attending the gurdwara 
(also gurduara, meaning the doorway to God; sometimes 
transliterated as gurudwara). There are many gurdwaras 
prominently constructed and maintained across India, as 
well as in almost every nation where Sikhs reside. Gurd- 
waras are open to all, regardless of religion, background, 
caste, or race. 


Worship in a gurdwara consists chiefly of singing of pas- 
sages from the scripture. Sikhs will commonly enter the 
gurdwara, touch the ground before the holy scripture with 
their foreheads. The recitation of the eighteenth century 
ards is also customary for attending Sikhs. The ardas 
recalls past sufferings and glories of the community, in- 
voking divine grace for all humanity. '°?! 


The Sikh faith also participates in the custom of “Langar” 
or the community meal. All gurdwaras are open to any- 
one of any faith for a free meal. People can enter and eat 
together and are served by faithful members of the com- 
munity. This is the main cost associated with gurdwaras 
and where monetary donations are primarily spent. 


8.4.1 Sikh festivals/events 


Technically, there are no festivals in Sikhism. However, 
the events mostly centred around the lives of the Gurus 
and Sikh martyrs are commemorated. The SGPC, the 
Sikh organisation in charge of upkeep of the historical 
gurdwaras of Punjab, organises celebrations based on the 
new Nanakshahi calendar. This calendar is highly contro- 
versial among Sikhs and is not universally accepted. Sikh 
festivals include the following: 


e Gurpurbs are celebrations or commemorations 
based on the lives of the Sikh gurus. They tend to be 
either birthdays or celebrations of Sikh martyrdom. 
All ten Gurus have Gurpurbs on the Nanakshahi cal- 
endar, but it is Guru Nanak Dev and Guru Gobind 
Singh who have a gurpurb that is widely celebrated 
in Gurdwaras and Sikh homes. The martyrdoms 
are also known as a shaheedi Gurpurbs, which mark 
the martyrdom anniversary of Guru Arjan Dev and 
Guru Tegh Bahadur. Since 2011 the Gurpurb of 
Guru Har Rai Sahib (March 14) has been celebrated 
as Sikh Vatavaran Diswas (Sikh Environment Day). 
Guru Har Rai was the seventh guru, known as a gen- 
tle guru man who cared for animals and the envi- 
ronment. The day is marked by worldwide events, 
including tree plantings, rubbish clearances and cel- 
ebrations of the natural world.!*?! 
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e Nagar Kirtan involves the processional singing of 
holy hymns throughout a community. While prac- 
ticed at any time, it is customary in the month 
of Visakhi (or Vaisakhi). Traditionally, the pro- 
cession is led by the saffron-robed Panj Piare (the 
five beloved of the Guru), who are followed by the 
Guru Granth Sahib, the holy Sikh scripture, which 
is placed on a float. 
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Nagar Kirtan crowd listening to Kirtan at Yuba City. 


e Visakhi which includes Parades and Nagar Kirtan 
occurs on 13 April. Sikhs celebrate it because on 
this day which fell on 30 March 1699, the tenth 
Guru, Gobind Singh, inaugurated the Khalsa, the 
11th body of Guru Granth Sahib and leader of Sikhs 
till eternity. 


e Bandi Chhor celebrates Guru Hargobind’s release 
from the Gwalior Fort, with several innocent Hindu 
kings who were also imprisoned by Jahangir, on 26 
October 1619. This day usually commemorated on 
the same day of Hindu festival of Diwali. 


Hola Mohalla occurs the day after Holi and is when 
the Khalsa gather at Anandpur and display their in- 
dividual and team warrior skills, including fighting 
and riding. 


8.4.2 Ceremonies and customs 


Guru Nanak taught that rituals, religious ceremonies, or 
idol worship are of little use and Sikhs are discouraged 
from fasting or going on pilgrimages.'*4! Sikhs do not 
believe in converting people but converts to Sikhism by 
choice are welcomed. The morning and evening prayers 
take around two hours a day, starting in the very early 
morning hours. The first morning prayer is Guru Nanak’s 
Jap Ji. Jap, meaning “recitation”, refers to the use of 
sound, as the best way of approaching the divine. Like 
combing hair, hearing and reciting the sacred word is 
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couraged to begin the day with private meditations on the 
name of God. 


Upon a child’s birth, the Guru Granth Sahib is opened 
at a random point and the child is named using the first 
letter on the top left hand corner of the left page. All 
boys are given the last name Singh, and all girls are given 
the last name Kaur (this was once a title which was con- 
ferred on an individual upon joining the Khalsa).'*>! Sikhs 
are joined in wedlock through the anand karaj ceremony. 
Sikhs are required to marry when they are of a sufficient 
age (child marriage is taboo), and without regard for the 
future spouse’s caste or descent. The marriage ceremony 
is performed in the company of the Guru Granth Sahib; 
around which the couple circles four times. After the cer- 
emony is complete, the husband and wife are considered 
“a single soul in two bodies.”!°6! 


According to Sikh religious rites, neither husband nor 
wife is permitted to divorce unless special circumstances 
arise. A Sikh couple that wishes to divorce may be able 
to do so in a civil court.'87! 


Upon death, the body of a Sikh is usually cremated. 
If this is not possible, any respectful means of dispos- 
ing the body may be employed. The kirtan sohila and 
ardas prayers are performed during the funeral ceremony 
(known as antim sanskar).'8°) 


8.4.3. Baptism and the Khalsa 


Khalsa (meaning “Sovereign”) is the collective name 
given by Gobind Singh to all Sikhs, male or female, 
who have been baptised or initiated by taking ammrit 
in a ceremony called ammrit sancar. The first time that 
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Guru Gobind Singh and the Panj Pyare 


this ceremony took place was on Vaisakhi, which fell on 
30 March 1699 at Anandpur Sahib in Punjab. It was 
on that occasion that Gobind Singh baptised the Pajfij 
Piaré—the five beloved ones, who in turn baptised Gob- 
ind Singh himself. The last name, Singh, meaning lion, 
is given to baptized Sikh males, and the last name Kaur, 
meaning princess/lioness, is given to baptized Sikh fe- 
males. Baptised Sikhs are bound to wear the Five Ks 
(in Punjabi known as pafj kakké or paiij kakar) at all 
times. The 5 items are: kés (uncut hair), kangha (small 
wooden comb), kard (circular steel or iron bracelet), 
kirpan (sword/dagger), and kacchera (special undergar- 
ment). The Five Ks have both practical and symbolic 
purposes, 89! 


8.5 Sikh people 


Main article: Sikh 


Sikhs firmly believe in sewa (service to community and 
God) and simran (remembrance of God), the two tenets 
of Sikh life. The list of prominent Sikhs in humanitarian 
activities include Bhai Kanhaiya (1648-1718), Bhagat 
Puran Singh (1904-1992), Bhai Trilochan Singh Pane- 
sar (1937-2010). 


According to Sewa Singh Kalsi, the Sikh people have 
gained a reputation through history for being 


sturdy, hardworking and adventurous; they 
are a people who have earned the reputation for 
being extremely brave and loyal soldiers. They 
have also become known for being a militant 
people. 0! 


Beginning in 1968, Yogi Bhajan (later of the 3HO move- 
ment) began to teach classes kundalini yoga, resulting in 
a number of non-Punjabi converts to Sikhism (known as 
white Sikhs) in the United States. Since then, thousands 
of non-Punjabis have taken up the Sikh belief and lifestyle 
primarily in the United States, Canada, Latin America, 
the Far East and Australia.?!! 
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Since 2010, the Sikh Directory has organized The Sikh 
Awards, the first Sikh award ceremony in the world.'?7! 


8.5.1 Sikh castes 


Although the Sikh Gurus and Sikh religious teachings 
criticize the hierarchy of the caste system, the caste sys- 
tem is still present in some Sikh communities. The caste 
system is most commonly still employed in rural Punjabi 
villages. According to Sunrinder S, Jodhka, the Sikh re- 
ligion does not advocate discrimination against any caste 
or creed, however, in practice, Sikhs belonging to the 
landowning dominant castes have not shed all their prej- 
udices against the lower castes or dalits. While dalits 
would be allowed entry into the village gurudwaras they 
would not be permitted to cook or serve langar (Commu- 
nal meal). Therefore, wherever they could mobilise re- 
sources, the dalits of Punjab have tried to construct their 
own gurudwara and other local level institutions in or- 
der to attain a certain degree of cultural autonomy.'*! In 
1953, the government of India acceded to the demands 
of the Sikh leader, Master Tara Singh, to include Sikh 
castes of the converted untouchables in the list of sched- 
uled castes.4!5] In the Shiromani Gurdwara Praband- 
hak Committee, 20 of the 140 seats are reserved for low- 
caste Sikhs, 9411951 


Over 60% of Sikhs belong to the Jat caste, which is 
a rural caste. Despite being very small in numbers, 
the often wealthy mercantile Khatri and Arora castes 
wield considerable influence within the Sikh community. 
Other Sikhs castes include the Ramgarhias (artisans), the 
Ahluwalias (formerly Kalals [brewers] and the two Dalit 
castes, known in Sikh terminology as the Mazhabis (the 
Chuhras) and the Ramdasias (the Chamars).!°° 


8.6 Sikh diaspora 


Main article: Sikh 

Further information: Sikh diaspora 

Further information: Sikhism by country 

Worldwide, there are 25.8 million Sikhs, which makes 
up 0.39% of the world’s population. Approximately 75% 
of Sikhs live in the Punjab, where they constitute about 
60% of the state’s population. Large communities of 
Sikhs live in the neighboring states such as Indian State of 
Haryana which is home to the second largest Sikh pop- 
ulation in India with 1.1 million Sikhs as per 2001 cen- 
sus, and large communities of Sikhs can be found across 
India. However, Sikhs only comprise about 2% of the 
Indian population.!°! 


Sikh migration to Canada began in the 19th century 
and led to the creation of significant Sikh communities, 
predominantly in South Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Surrey, British Columbia, and Brampton, Ontario. Today 
temples, newspapers, radio stations, and markets cater 
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Sikhs celebrating Vaisakhi in Toronto, Canada. 


to these large, multi-generational Indo-Canadian groups. 
Sikh festivals such as Diwali and Vaisakhi are celebrated 
in those Canadian cities by the largest groups of followers 
in the world outside of the Punjab. 


Sikhs also migrated to East Africa, West Africa, the 
Middle East, Southeast Asia, the United Kingdom as well 
as United States and Australia. These communities de- 
veloped as Sikhs migrated out of Punjab to fill in gaps 
in imperial labour markets.'°7! In the early twentieth cen- 
tury a significant community began to take shape on the 
west coast of the United States. Smaller populations of 
Sikhs are found within many countries in Western Eu- 
rope, Mauritius, Malaysia, Fiji, Nepal, China, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Iraq, Singapore, Mexico, the United States 
and many other countries. 


8.7. Prohibitions in Sikhism 


Further information: Prohibitions in Sikhism and Diet in 
Sikhism 


There are a number of religious prohibitions in Sikhism. 


Prohibited are: 


1. Cutting hair: Cutting hair is strictly forbidden in 
Sikhism for those who have taken the Amrit initi- 
ation ceremony. These Amritdhari or Khalsa Sikhs 
are required to keep unshorn hair. 


2. Intoxication: Consumption of alcohol, drugs, to- 
bacco, and other intoxicants is not allowed. Intox- 
icants are strictly forbidden for a Sikh,!8!1991[100] 
However the Nihangs of Punjab take an infusion of 
cannabis to assist meditation. !!0!! 


3. Blind spirituality: Superstitions and rituals should 
not be observed or followed, including pilgrimages, 
fasting and ritual purification; circumcision; idols & 
grave worship; compulsory wearing of the veil for 
women; etc. 
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Material obsession: Obsession with material wealth 
is discouraged in Sikhism. 


. Sacrifice of creatures: The practice of sati (widows 


throwing themselves on the funeral pyre of their hus- 
bands), ritual animal sacrifice to celebrate holy oc- 
casions, etc. are forbidden. 


. Non-family-oriented living: A Sikh is encouraged 


not to live as a recluse, beggar, yogi, monastic 
(monk/nun) or celibate. Sikhs are to live as saint- 
soldiers. 


. Worthless talk: Bragging, lying, slander, “back- 


stabbing”, etc. are not permitted. The Guru Granth 
Sahib tells the Sikh, “Your mouth has not stopped 
slandering and gossiping about others. Your service 
is useless and fruitless.”!'7! 


. Priestly class: Sikhism does not have priests; they 


were abolished by Guru Gobind Singh (the 10th 
Guru of Sikhism)."'°?! The only position he left was 
a Granthi to look after the Guru Granth Sahib, any 
Sikh is free to become Granthi or read from the 
Guru Granth Sahib.!!%! 


. Eating meat killed in a ritualistic manner (Kutha 


meat): Sikhs are strictly prohibited from eating ha- 
lal meat from animals slaughtered in a religiously 
prescribed manner (such as dhabihah or shechita, 
known as Kutha meat, when the animal is killed by 
exsanguination via throat-cutting),!!™4 or any meat 
where langar is served.!!9°1[1°°] Tn some small Sikh 
Sects, i.e. Akhand Kirtani Jatha eating any meat is 
believed to be forbidden, but this is not a universally 
held belief.!'°7! The meat eaten by Sikhs is known as 
Jhatka meat.!!981 


extramarital sexual 


relations, 981!991 [109] [110][111] 


8.8 See also 
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Interfaith dialog 
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Sikh 

Guru Gobind Singh 
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Lusanaherandraton, Iksingh, Anomalocaris, NawlinWiki, SEWilcoBot, Nirvana2013, NickBush24, Aalam, Howcheng, Krea, Lexicon, Ky- 
mara, Shinmawa, Peter Delmonte, Terminal overdrive, Am Singh, Goodgary, Mooncowboy, BOT-Superzerocool, Jessemerriman, Mister- 
cow, Haemo, Gnusbiz, Aozeba, Nlu, Smaines, Wknight94, Macmanus, FF2010, Manjithkaini, Poohneat, Ninly, RDF, Peter Kirby, Closed- 
mouth, Jwissick, Ketsuekigata, Fang Aili, Bondegezou, Canley, Livitup, Aeonl1006, JoanneB, CWenger, Max314, Emc2, Happytime, 

Nixer, Gbmaizol, Allens, Katieh5584, Kungfuadam, NeilN, GrinBot~enwiki, Airconswitch, Heaviestcat, Harprit, Sardanaphalus, Veinor, 

Remiel, SmackBot, YellowMonkey, Fireworks, Moeron, Nihonjoe, Zazaban, Reedy, InverseHypercube, KnowledgeOfSelf, Argyll Lassie, 

David.Mestel, Pgk, Lawrencekhoo, D'n, ARYAN8 18, Eskimbot, Canthusus, Rachel Pearce, Kintetsubuffalo, Notea42, BookwormUK, Ya- 

maguchil?], Magicalsaumy, PeterSymonds, Peter Isotalo, Gilliam, Ohnoitsjamie, Hmains, Skizzik, Carl.bunderson, Holy Ganga, Hansahni, 

Myxsoma, Ksawhney, Fplay, Caissa’s DeathAngel, Traegorn, MalafayaBot, Apeloverage, JoeBlogsDord, A. B., Ustadny, Rama’s Arrow, 

Modest Genius, Beowulf3 14159, Kotra, Can't sleep, clown will eat me, Writtenright, OrphanBot, Rrburke, Rsm99833, Leoboudv, Surdin- 

mood, Addshore, SundarBot, Maurice45, Amazon10x, JmIk17, Krich, PiMaster3, Smooth O, Kiop, Nakon, Invincible Ninja, ShaunES, 

Mini-Geek, Akriasas, Dantadd, Hgilbert, Fitzhugh, Metamagician3000, Kukini, Ged UK, Byelf2007, Duskrider, SashatoBot, Nishkid64, 

ArglebargleIV, Robomaeyhem, Srikeit, JzG, ChopMonkey, Stunnaman2k5, Jghuman2, Cat Parade, MayerG, Kipala, Park3r, JohnI, Sir 

Nicholas de Mimsy-Porpington, Cpom, Adam7davies, Green Giant, Ocatecir, NongBot~enwiki, N8dawg, Ckatz, Gurm, Ian Dalziel, 

Makyen, Bobaboba, Girmitya, Optakeover, Waggers, TastyPoutine, Ambuj.Saxena, Urs sukhdeep, RichardF, DabMachine, Ginkgo 100, 

HelloAnnyong, AnimeO7angel, Zootsuits, Jeev, Lakers, Pegasus1138, Muéro, Splitpeasoup, Cbrown1023, RekishiEJ, Arfy900, Happy- 

melon, Bharatveer, Courcelles, Tawkerbot2, Mydietblogger, Nobleeagle, MightyWarrior, Unreal128, CmdrObot, Muzilon, Ale jrb, Rajat 

Ghai, Ssilk, Amalas, SupaStarGirl, Jeremiad, MaoMistikus, Basawala, SEJohnston, Anil1956, Zurkhardo, Rowellcf, Haphar, MrFish, 

Wefxkmf, Funnyfarmofdoom, Ekajati, Ajitflora, Sikh scholar, Yaris678, Cydebot, Peripitus, Reywas92, Aristophanes68, Anthonyhcole, 

Loyo, ST47, Chasingsol, Socarates, Edie.is.for.real, Tubbyalonso, Wikipediarules2221, Acs4b, Tawkerbot4, Doug Weller, Arvind Iyengar, 

Optimist on the run, Garik, Emmett5, Omicronpersei8, NitinP, Daniel Olsen, Gimmetrow, Krylonblue83, Jaggi, EvocativeIntrigue, Indi- 

antrumpet, Thijs!bot, Epbr123, Pajz, Paragon12321, Ucanlookitup, Marek69, West Brom 4ever, John254, Neil916, NorwegianBlue, Asty- 

nax, Kulveer, Top.Squark, Tellyaddict, Jazradel, DoomsDay349, CharlotteWebb, Nick Number, ClubApotheosis, CTZMSC3, Escarbot, 

Mentifisto, AntiVandalBot, Konman72, Luna Santin, Elven6, Djalo24, Fatidiot1234, Seaphoto, DierkA, Yomangani, Infindebula, Padishar, 

Hs khalsa, DocBrown, Storkk, Ingolfson, JAnDbot, Dan D. Ric, D99figge, Deflective, Ekabhishek, JaSsa, MER-C, The Transhumanist, 

Sikh 1, Mark Shaw, Andonic, Thesikh, J-stan, AmritWorld, Gavia immer, Arvinder.virk, Rothorpe, Sikh historian, Yahel Guhan, Magio- 

laditis, VoABot II, Professor marginalia, Sebras, Narinder29, JamesBWatson, Rivertorch, Rami R, Steven Walling, WODUP, Indu Singh, 

IP Singh, Hekerui, Hpt lucky, Catgut, Indon, Animum, Tjmandur, My parents are mean! They never let me eat candy before dinner!, 

Penisjunkie, Rockchalkjayhawk07, Vlastislav,5, Jawandapuck, Ksingh20, Balmik, Madmanguruman, Cpl Syx, Vssun, DerHexer, JaGa, 

Philg88, Kkrystian, B9 hummingbird hovering, FisherQueen, Atulsnischal, A. S. Aulakh, MartinBot, Empcoorg, Vigyani, Mike6271, Keith 

D, Jonathan Hall, Rigmahroll, David matthews, CommonsDelinker, Sikh-history, Lilac Soul, Freeboson, J.delanoy, Trusilver, Kwfinken, 

Arrow740, Mantej, Uncle Dick, Alex 167, Yonidebot, Mind meal, Ian.thomson, Sunnybondsinghjalwehra, DarkFalls, Ncmvocalist, McSly, 

Wobwana, Janus Shadowsong, MrErku, Jon Ascton, Mosmas, Cambridge08, Franknotes, Belovedfreak, NewEnglandYankee, Gurmeetb, 

KCinDC, Divad100, Kasanax, Pritraj, KylieTastic, Juliancolton, Treisijs, Bonadea, Genostriker5, Pravrai, Jarry1250, Andy Marchbanks, 

Lala prav, Useight, Bobbean52, Ichormosquito, Idioma-bot, Funandtrvl, Abrarzawed, ABF, TallNapoleon, Fundamental metric tensor, 

JohnBlackburne, Bhinderpatiala, AlnoktaBOT, Szes¢setszesédziesiatszes¢, Philip Trueman, TXiKiBoT, Simrit, Erik the Red 2, Pahari 

Sahib, GimmeBot, Hihowareyou33, Antoni Barau, Himom222, Mommy’sboy, Rs2player4life, Himom223, Tfperic, GDonato, Netuser500, 

Aymatth2, Qxz, Cjsahansra, Singh-khalsa.nl, John Carter, Lradrama, Sintaku, Martin451, JhsBot, Buddhipriya, LeaveSleaves, Domi- 

tius, MasterofTurkey, MrASingh, Khalsalions, Ambiquad, Cosmos416, Thedionysianone, WiggettMonster, MGDS55, Singhrup, YODA- 
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FON~enwiki, Kidthatwhippedu, Falcon8765, Hippyman333, Ccswikil23, S mand213, NZ forever, AlleborgoBot, Logan, Yaksar, Crim- 
sonSingh, Mohi700, Illestsaini, Arjun024, Brarpavittar, SieBot, Coffee, Jmmastey, Hertz1888, Jtichelm, Dawn Bard, Caltas, Confuciu- 
sOrnis, Jungle23, RJaguar3, Yintan, The very model of a minor general, JCIV, Sunny Gill265, Kaduzo, Kaypoh, Soler97, Nite-Sirk, Ben- 
togoa, Flyer22, Tiptoety, Oysterguitarist, Ashyp Irgg, Arbor to SJ, Jasjitsinghkhalsa, Oxymoron83, Lightmouse, BenoniBot~enwiki, Svick, 
Pythn, Thatotherdude, Mygerardromance, Jonny5813, Asdhillon, Gurudabhagat, Singhls, Gr8opinionater, ImageRemovalBot, Wikipedi- 
anMarlith, Apuldram, ClueBot, Jackollie, The Thing That Should Not Be, ArdClose, EoGuy, Gopher65, UserDoe, Busillis, Der Golem, 
Mild Bill Hiccup, Showtime2009, JTBX, Boing! said Zebedee, Timberframe, Iuhkjhk87y678, Niceguyedc, Blanchardb, Monkeyman389, 
Russelllowman, SteveRamone, Excirial, Jusdafax, Jlacount, Shalimer, Cenarium, Arjayay, Nvvchar, Royalmate1, Dekisugi, Me006, The- 
helpfulone, The coool, Bald Zebra, Bsrinadh, Harry r s, Esteban.barahona, Thingg, Thosewithnoeyes, Roadahead, Asiem13, Aronzak, 
Thindh, MelonBot, Projectnaad, Egmontaz, Editor2020, Liberal Humanist, Vanished User 1004, Steveozone, Darkicebot, Guru Fatha 
Singh Khalsa, XLinkBot, Nepenthes, Little Mountain 5, Avoided, Xx-Desi Kuri-xX, PL290, MonkeyCutie2, Noctibus, Ggakk, Airplane- 
man, Kbdankbot, Jawanl01, D.M. from Ukraine, Sikol99, DrAjitParkash, Jts5039, MatthewVanitas, ReadandWrite123, Spy89, Addbot, 
ERK, Some jerk on the Internet, Freakmighty, Jojhutton, Phytogreen, Scarletletter4455, Landon1980, Hajirah, Cybermount, Haruth, 
DaughterofSun, Kongr43gpen, Adrian 1001, Dasamgranth, Cst17, MrOllie, Download, Glane23, Profitoftruth85, Aamonkeyl, MarkA- 
Hershberger, Favonian, Doniago, OneBlood30, Gurmatscholar, Turniplp, Vyom25, Numbo3-bot, Tide rolls, OlEnglish, Jarble, Nishant 
rupani, 3swordz, LuK3, Luckas-bot, Dr Ishmael, Yobot, Bunnyhop11, Setmymax, Wikipedian Penguin, THEN WHO WAS PHONE?, 
QueenCake, PIPIPIPIPIZ1, AnomieBOT, Floquenbeam, Rubinbot, lexecl, Jim1138, Abstruce, Royote, Gurdevsinghsidhu, Internet Scholar, 
Chuckiesdad, Wjkk20, Kingpin13, Ulric1313, Materialscientist, Citation bot, OllieFury, Eumolpo, Jatinrawal, Jmason317, Dewan357, 
Irek Biernat, Gabhroo, Nifky?, Carturo222, Xqbot, Finalsaber, Huaxiaojie, Andrew Weevlos, Delhumide, The sock that should not be, 
Sscheema, Capricorn42, 4twenty42o, Jeffrey Mall, Kasod, Tandal23, Arthurpayne, Corruptcopper, 02jleach, SinghisKinngwot!, Lalit 
Jagannath, RibotBOT, Amaury, Ivan Shmakov, Lilkiz909, Mini.max1, Arynnebean, Schrojon, Moxy, Haps09, Grentworthy, Shadow- 
jams, Catpowerzzz, Jasjitsinghkhalsa.ifa, Captain-n0OOdle, Rajam6, Bhavdeep Singh Khalsa, FrescoBot, Tacosunday, LucienBOT, To- 
bby72, Pepper, Wikipe-tan, Flygongengar, Coltmorman, K.sehaj, D'ohBot, Ubhi manjits, Cam skinner, HJ Mitchell, CrazyYou, Zen- 
erV, Airborne84, Singhstylestudio, A little insignificant, OgreBot, Slamdunkan, Intelligentsium, A-H.A.T.T.S.B, Pinethicket, I dream of 
horses, Schmeater, HRoestBot, Notedgrant, Jonesey95, AmphBot, Deep7nikehoops, A8UDI, Hoo man, Theandynmattbrothers, MastiBot, 
JoshuaBegbie, 2, Quantum4, Kuljeet Singh Khurana, Gurmukhi freak, Migelot, Tea with toast, Jauhienij, Stellarthy, Hujgbyu, Ethyltigley, 
GD Kaur, Orenburg!, Mjs1991, TheoloJ, Lotje, Arnabbhattacharya 1991, Dinamik-bot, Vrenator, Laurajanejackson1984, Nemesis of 
Reason, Jigglyfidders, Everyone Dies In the End, Fiberglass Monkey, Diannaa, Qalik, IRISZOOM, Sirkablaam, Tbhotch, Reach Out 
to the Truth, Iqwinder, Sant reyn, World8115, Aslep321, DARTH SIDIOUS 2, Onel5969, Mean as custard, Woogee, RjwilmsiBot, 
ChocokakellI, Regancy42, Wierdo5000, Salvio giuliano, DASHBot, J36miles, EmausBot, John of Reading, Orphan Wiki, Acather96, 
WikitanvirBot, Josephcunningham, Immunize, Docman500, Jujhar.pannu, Super48paul, Gurujot.singh, GoingBatty, RA0808, 9kaurR, 
Tommy2010, Winner 42, WikiTrueHistory, Doug757, Instantk, Savh, DarkBuisman, Evanh2008, Fe, Rileyjacobwilliamson777, Shel- 
bone77, MithrandirA gain, Erico Jénior Wouters, Khalsaman, Singhl11, Mar4d, Anirluph, Jonathansammy, Bouncyluke, Parvsingh, Ka- 
reemhassan, Arman Cagle, A, Coasterlover1994, L Kensington, Maclennan harris, [SpamThisSite4, Bli, Rmchopra, Zavatter, Mentibot, 
A1234mnd, Satyemevajayete, Keidax, Mypag 97, Vizziee, DASHBotAV, ThePwnanator, Lelfin Ferdan, Special Cases, Petrb, ClueBot 
NG, Parsingh21, MelbourneStar, Hjvesey, Jkb1961, Satellizer, KWcrew1983, Kikichugirl, Ryantheking, Nihalpuria, Mpaa, Certitudel, 
Cntras, Primergrey, Hazhk, Hind meri jaan, Kevin Gorman, Posywillos73, LoLMaz, Babanwalia, Costesseyboy, Widr, WikiPuppies, 
Names are hard to think of, Theopolisme, North Atlanticist Usonian, IgnorantArmies, Oddbodz, Helpful Pixie Bot, Robotics5, Fizzy786, 
Bikka, Lowercase sigmabot, BG19bot, Jamcrit, MKar, TrueSikhHistory, Theman244, Daizyj, ISTB351, TheGeneralUser, Floricuan, 
MusikAnimal, AvocatoBot, Compfreak7, Enervation, Dentalplanlisa, Simmie84, Harizotoh9, Hurricanefan24, Vin09, Marjoleinkl, Don- 
treader, Dhillonowns, ShintoMan, Punjab55, Glacialfox, Arqum.beg, Dsinghdsingh, ThomasRules, Winner4evercool, Gaspodia, Kcrox8, 
The Uncyclopedian, Daz117, Anbul21, Gavisahavit, WetFirefighter, Gundu1000, Pratyya Ghosh, Kaurgagan, Pawanjit, Kieran Lowry, 
DogoftheLord, Stinger999, ChrisGualtieri, Shekhalsa, Kay rishma, Ricamn, Mom1667432357656789, Khalsaholic, JYBot, KSNagra, 
Soni, Lordoftherings!, Webclient101, Mogism, Dilpreetklair, Hratanpa, Someone9692, Nasir Ghobar, Michael Anon, maar Afar, Ra- 
GanZone, Joshtaco, Frosty, SFK2, Thejatboy, Blobotomy, Gautamh, Obaid Raza, Rfassbind, Faizan, Tkbrar, Jjared.jenson, Epicgenius, 
SryoGodFlow, Asianacamp, Chanigur, Monical24, CsDix, Jjakacki, Sanchit.singhl, Saumyasinghl, Kulwant55, Richa Sachdeva, Tenti- 
nator, Adityanet, ElHef, Kahlonmanveer, Nursingxmajor, PrivateMasterHD, Hardeepsinghmed, Marioluigi344, Gurpartaap11, Leslie 
mauloa, Jagman Mahal, Sarabveer, Dharmpreet.mand, Micronationalist!1999, Juliusz Gonera, JDiala, Nirbhail699, DaMainWikiEdi- 
tor, Bladesmulti, Hardeepmed, Islam90, Cookieballer, Discoversikhism, JaconaFrere, Skr15081997, Captainbasilisx03, J gehani, Porte- 
samo217, Monkbot, Polymathica, Agent Sundee, Atheismfanatic, Edclay-croome, Prove It, Dsprc, QaisSaleem, Mpsahuja, Lor, Hindujew, 
Akali96crori, Cpsheer, Jaggajat, Wqwt, ChamithN, DeludedFan, Historyluver6666, Ranvir 123455, FourViolas, Jatt 143, HimmatGuron, 
Kmh2014, LOL LOLLOLLOL lolage, Weegeerunner, Ninjamonkey227, LuckySniper973, JakeJohn1, Enlightenmebro, Dantezz, Sad- 
damjit Singh Rajput, Halexal23, Sacha Sach, Harroco, Samistheb, ProfessorDiljitSingh, Zzynat231, Supdiop, Leonardo Singh, KasparBot, 
Imatharoo, Parashar30, Veppex, Cether Rochmp, SikhDude, 13singh and Anonymous: 1823 
































8.13.2 Images 


e File:(@3_7#-_wfara_)_a%_sraqe_efe_aer_A_aie_sreareaee_sivaet_At_sie_ware_Aat_A_FE_2014-06-04_23-12.jpg 
Source: — https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/4/4f/%28 %E0%A5%90_%E0% A4.%A8 %EV%A4%AE-_%EOV%A4%BO% 
E0% A4%BF%E0%A4-%BS5 %E0%A4 SBE%ENV%A4%AF_%29_%EO% AS%90_%EN% A4%B6%EN%A4%ACTEO%GAS %8D GEO % 
A4%A6_%EO% A4%BI %EO% A4 %BF %EN%A4%A8 %EO%AS %8D%EV% A4% A6%EN% AS %82_%EO%A4%AT %EN%A4 %BO% 
E0%AS%8D%EN%A4%AE_%EN% AS %AETEN%AS%87%EO%A4%82_%EO%A4%94 %EO% A4-%BO_%EV%A4%86%EO%A4-% 
AT%EN%AS %8D%EO% AS %AFUEOV%A4S %GBE%EN% A4% A4.%EN% AS %8D%EN% A4% AE%EN%A4 %BF%EO%A4%95_%EO% 
A4-%9C%EN% AS %80%EV%A4S %BS%EO%A4%A8_%EOMA4% AEMEN%A5S %87 HEV%A4%82_%EO%A4%94 %EO% A4%BO_ 
%EN%AL%BIMEO% A4% AEMENDAS4 %BE%MEN% A4% BO%EN% AS %87_%EO% A4%BS %EO%AS %87%EO%A4% A6%EO% AS % 
8B%EN%A4-%82_%EO%A4 %AEWEO%AS %87 %EV%A4%82_%EO%A4% AC%EN%A4%BIMEO%AS %81_2014-06-04_23-12.jpg 
License: CC BY-SA 3.0 Contributors: Own work Original artist: User:Sunildangi78 


e File:046CupolaSPietro. jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/5/Sa/046CupolaSPietro.jpg License: CC BY-SA 
3.0 Contributors: Own work Original artist: MarkusMark 


e File:051907_Wilmette_IMG_1404_The_Greatest_Name.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/7/78/ 
051907_Wilmette_IMG_1404_The_Greatest_Name.jpg License: Public domain Contributors: Own work Original artist: Sean M. Scully 
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e File:Akshardham_angled.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/3/33/Akshardham_angled.jpg License: CC 
BY-SA 4.0 Contributors: Own work Original artist: Kapil.xerox 


e File:Allah-green.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/4/4e/Allah- green.svg License: Public domain Contribu- 
tors: Converted to SVG from Image:Islam.png, originally from en:Image:Ift32.gif, uploaded to the English Wikipedia by Mr100percent on 
4 February 2003. Originally described as “Copied from Public Domain artwork”. Original artist: ? 


e File:Allah_logo.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/f/f9/Allah_logo.svg License: CC BY-SA 3.0 Contributors: 
File:Allah1.png Original artist: Tauhid16; Originally uploaded by Ibrahim ebi of the png picture. 


e File:Ambox_important.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/b/b4/Ambox_important.svg License: Public do- 
main Contributors: Own work, based off of Image:Ambox scales.svg Original artist: Dsmurat (talk - contribs) 


e File: Ambox_scales.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/5/5c/Ambox_scales.svg License: Public domain Con- 
tributors: self-made using inkscape and based off of Image:Emblem-scales.svg Original artist: penubag and Tkgd2007 (scales image) 


e File:Amritsar-golden-temple-00.JPG Source: _https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/0/06/Amritsar- golden-temple-00. 
JPG License: CC BY-SA 2.5 Contributors: Own work Original artist: lan Sewell 


e File:Anahata_blue.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/2/26/Anahata_blue.svg License: CC BY-SA 3.0 Con- 
tributors: Own work Original artist: Mirzolot2 


e File:Andronovo_culture.png Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/0/0c/Andronovo_culture.png License: CC-BY- 
SA-3.0 Contributors: ? Original artist: ? 


e File:Bahai_star.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/a/a2/Bahai_star.svg License: Public domain Contributors: 
? Original artist: ? 


e File:Bahaitemplesydney.JPG Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/f/f8/Bahaitemplesydney.JPG License: CC- 
BY-SA-3.0 Contributors: ? Original artist: ? 


e File:Baha'i_gardens_by_David_Shankbone.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/2/2e/Bah%C3%A 1%27% 
C3%AD_gardens_by_David_Shankbone. jpg License: CC-BY-SA-3.0 Contributors: David Shankbone Original artist: David Shankbone 


e File:Bodyguard_of_Ranjit_Singh.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/5/5f/Bodyguard_of_Ranjit_Singh. 
jpg License: Public domain Contributors: http://www.columbia.edu/itc/mealac/pritchett/OOroutesdata/1800_1899/ranjitsingh/drawings/ 
drawings.html Original artist: Unknown 


e File:Cemetery_of_yazd.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/3/37/Cemetery_of_yazd.jpg License: Public do- 
main Contributors: Own work Original artist: Taeedxy 


e File:Christus_statue_temple_square_salt_lake_city.jpg Source:  https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/0/0b/Christus_ 
statue_temple_square_salt_lake_city.jpg License: Public domain Contributors: ? Original artist: ? 





e File:Commons-logo.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/en/4/4a/Commons-logo.svg License: ? Contributors: ? Original 
artist: ? 


e File:Crystal_Clear_app_kedit.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/e/e8/Crystal_Clear_app_kedit.svg Li- 
cense: LGPL Contributors: Sabine MINICONI Original artist: Sabine MINICONI 


e File:Dasam.Granth.Frontispiece.BL.Manuscript.1825-1850.jpg Source: _ https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/9/96/ 
Dasam.Granth.Frontispiece.BL.Manuscript. 1825-1850.jpg License: Public domain Contributors: ? Original artist: ? 


e File:Deepawali-festival.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/5/Se/Deepawali-festival. jpg License: CC BY-SA 
2.0 Contributors: http://www .flickr.com/photos/6987 1685 @N05/69 16052573/sizes/m/in/photostream/ Original artist: Ashish Kanitkar 


e File:Dharma_Wheel.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/d/df/Dharma_Wheel.svg License: CC-BY-SA-3.0 
Contributors: Own work Original artist: Shazz, Esteban.barahona 


e File:Early_Vedic_Culture_(1700-1100_BCE).png Source: __ https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/5/57/Early_Vedic_ 
Culture_%281700-1100_BCE%29.png License: CC BY-SA 3.0 Contributors: Own work Original artist: Avantiputra7 


e File:Edit-clear.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/en/f/f2/Edit-clear.svg License: Public domain Contributors: The 
Tango! Desktop Project. Original artist: 
The people from the Tango! project. And according to the meta-data in the file, specifically: “Andreas Nilsson, and Jakub Steiner (although 
minimally).” 


e File:EndlessKnot03d.png Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/1/14/EndlessKnot03d.png License: Public domain 
Contributors: en:Image:EndlessKnot03d.png , Created by en:User:Rickjpelleg in Paint Shop Pro 7 for the “Endless Knot” articles (to replace 
the simpler drawing EndlessKnot.png) Original artist: en:User:Rickjpelleg, first uploaded to en.wikipedia on 20:13, 28 October 2005 


e File:Flag_of_Bahrain.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/2/2c/Flag_of_Bahrain.svg License: Public domain 
Contributors: http://www.moci.gov.bh/en/KingdomofBahrain/BahrainFlag/ Original artist: Source: Drawn by User:SKopp, rewritten by 
User:Zscout370 


e File:Flag_of_Bangladesh.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/f/f9/Flag_of_Bangladesh.svg License: Public 
domain Contributors: http://www.dcaa.com.bd/Modules/CountryProfile/BangladeshFlag.aspx Original artist: User:SKopp 


e File:Flag_of_Belize.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/e/e7/Flag_of_Belize.svg License: Public domain 
Contributors: 


e Used as Air Force’ insigna seen <a _ data-x-rel='nofollow' class='external _text' = href='http: 
//www.airliners.net/photo/Belize---Air/Britten- Norman-BN-2A-21-Defender/0925855/ 
L/,<span>,&,</span>,sid=4b37e91656bda8ae09cb1eb875668eba'>here</a> 


e Improved version from xrmap flag collection 2.9. 


Original artist: Caleb Moore 
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e File:Flag_of_Bhutan.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/9/9 1/Flag_of_Bhutan.svg License: Public domain 
Contributors: Originally from the Open Clip Art website, then replaced with an improved version. Original artist: w:en:User:Nightstallion 
(original uploader), the author of xrmap (improved version) 


e File:Flag_of_Fiji.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/b/ba/Flag_of_Fiji.svg License: CCO Contributors: ? 
Original artist: ? 


e File:Flag_of_France.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/en/c/c3/Flag_of_France.svg License: PD Contributors: ? Orig- 
inal artist: ? 


e File:Flag_of_Guyana.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/9/99/Flag_of_Guyana.svg License: Public domain 
Contributors: ? Original artist: ? 


e File:Flag_of_India.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/en/4/4 1/Flag_of_India.svg License: Public domain Contributors: 
? Original artist: ? 


e File:Flag_of_Kuwait.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/a/aa/Flag_of_Kuwait.svg License: Public domain 
Contributors: Own work Original artist: SKopp 


e File:Flag_of_Malaysia.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/6/66/Flag_of_Malaysia.svg License: Public 
domain Contributors: Create based on the Malaysian Government Website (archive version) 
Original artist: SKopp, Zscout370 and Ranking Update 


e File:Flag_of_Mauritius.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/7/77/Flag_of_Mauritius.svg License: Public do- 
main Contributors: Own work Original artist: Zscout370 


e File:Flag_of_Nepal.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/9/9b/Flag_of_Nepal.svg License: Public domain Con- 
tributors: Constitution of The Kingdom of Nepal, Article 5, Schedule 1 [1] Original artist: Drawn by User:Pumbaa80, User:Achim1999 


e File:Flag_of_Oman.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/d/dd/Flag_of_Oman.svg License: CCO Contributors: 
? Original artist: ? 


e File:Flag_of_Qatar.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/6/65/Flag_of_Qatar.svg License: Public domain Con- 
tributors: Drawn by User:SKopp Original artist: (of code) cs:User:-xfi- 


e File:Flag_of_Singapore.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/4/48/Flag_of_Singapore.svg License: Public do- 
main Contributors: The drawing was based from http://app.www.sg/who/42/National-Flag.aspx. Colors from the book: (2001). The 
National Symbols Kit. Singapore: Ministry of Information, Communications and the Arts. pp. 5. ISBN 8880968010 Pantone 032 shade from 
http://www. pantone.com/pages/pantone/colorfinder.aspx?c_id=13050 Original artist: Various 


e File:Flag_of_Sri_Lanka.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/1/11/Flag_of_Sri_Lanka.svg License: Public 
domain Contributors: SLS 693 - National flag of Sri Lanka Original artist: Zscout370 


e File:Flag_of_Suriname.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/6/60/Flag_of_Suriname.svg License: Public do- 
main Contributors: Drawn according Description of flag and Corporate design guidelines - National flag colours. Original artist: Unknown 


e File:Flag_of_Trinidad_and_Tobago.svg Source: _https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/6/64/Flag_of_Trinidad_and_ 
Tobago.svg License: Public domain Contributors: ? Original artist: ? 


e File:Flag_of_the_Seychelles.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/f/fc/Flag_of_Seychelles.svg License: Public 
domain Contributors: [1], for the RGB approximations [2] Original artist: User: Vxb83 


e File:Flag_of_the_United_Arab_Emirates.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/c/cb/Flag_of_the_United_ 
Arab_Emirates.svg License: Public domain Contributors: ? Original artist: ? 


e File:Folder_Hexagonal_Icon.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/en/4/48/Folder_Hexagonal_Icon.svg License: Cc-by- 
sa-3.0 Contributors: ? Original artist: ? 


e File:Ganesha_pachayatana.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/0/07/Ganesha_pachayatana.jpg License: 
Public domain Contributors: http://art.thewalters.org/detail/483 1/ganesha-holds-court/ Original artist: Unknown 


e File:Gosala_in_Guntur,_India.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/d/d6/Gosala_in_Guntur%2C_India.jpg 
License: CC-BY-SA-3.0 Contributors: Transferred from en.wikipedia to Commons. Original artist: Gpics at English Wikipedia 


e File:Guide_for_the_Perplexed_by_Maimonides.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/2/28/Guide_for_the_ 
Perplexed_by_Maimonides.jpg License: Public domain Contributors: ? Original artist: Maimonides 


e File:GuruNanakFresco-Goindwal.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/c/c3/GuruNanakFresco-Goindwal. 
jpg License: Public domain Contributors: Gurdwara Goindwal Sahib Original artist: Unknown 


e File:Halebid3.JPG Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/2/2e/Halebid3.JPG License: CC-BY-SA-3.0 Contributors: 
? Original artist: ? 

e File:Hindu_wedding_ceremony_fire.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/6/68/Hindu_wedding_ceremony_ 
fire.jpg License: Public domain Contributors: ? Original artist: ? 

e File:HinduismSymbol.PNG Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/1/1f/HinduismSymbol.PNG License: CC-BY- 
SA-3.0 Contributors: Created by Tinette user of Italian Wikipedia. Original artist: Tinette (talk - contribs) 


e File:Hinduism_percent_population_in_each_nation_World_Map_Hindu_data_by_Pew_Research.svg Source: https: 
//upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/e/e9/Hinduism_percent_population_in_each_nation_World_Map_Hindu_data_by 
Pew_Research.svg License: CC BY-SA 3.0 Contributors: Own work Original artist: M Tracy Hunter 





e File:Holy_Trinity_Column_-_Faith.jpg Source: _ https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/7/78/Holy_Trinity_Column_-_ 
Faith.jpg License: CC BY-SA 2.5 Contributors: ? Original artist: ? 


e File:House_of_Worship_Germany_2007.jpg Source:  https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/1/1b/House_of_Worship_ 
Germany_2007.jpg License: CC-BY-SA-3.0 Contributors: Own work Original artist: Michael Paul Gollmer (Mipago) 
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e File:IE_expansion.png Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/5/5a/IE_expansion.png License: CC-BY-SA-3.0 Con- 
tributors: Own work Original artist: Dbachmann (talk - contribs) 


e File:Indian_sadhu_performing_namaste.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/6/6b/Indian_sadhu_ 
performing namaste.jpg License: CC BY 2.0 Contributors: http://www.flickr.com/photos/clodreno/116303538/ Original artist: Claude 
Renault (Crop applied by uploader) 


e File:Indo-Iranian_origins.png Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/b/b8/Indo-Iranian_origins.png License: CC- 
BY-SA-3.0 Contributors: ? Original artist: ? 


e File:InsideSikhGurdwara.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/9/92/InsideSikhGurdwara.jpg License: CC 
BY-SA 2.0 Contributors: http://www.flickr.com/photos/mkosut/4669560678/ Original artist: http://www.flickr.com/photos/mkosut/ 
4669560678/ 


e File:Interior_of_Akal_Takht.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/9/97/Interior_of_Akal_Takht.jpg License: 
CC-BY-SA-3.0 Contributors: http://www.sikhiwiki.org/index.php?title=Image:Interior_of_akal_takht.jpg Original artist: Navroop Sehmi 


e File:Kedarnathroute.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/f/f9/Kedarnathroute. jpg License: CC BY 2.0 Con- 
tributors: http://www.tflickr.com/photos/asianu/3993969533/ Original artist: anurupa_chowdhury 


e File:Khanda.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/7/71/Khanda.svg License: Public domain Contributors: Uni- 
code Original artist: Self-made 


e File:Khanda_emblem.svg Source: _ https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/7/7c/Khanda_emblem.svg License: Pub- 
lic domain Contributors: <a href='//commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Khanda.png' class='image'><img _alt='Khanda.png' 
src='//upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/thumb/e/e2/Khanda.png/75px-Khanda.png' width='"75' height='89' srcset='//upload. 
wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/thumb/e/e2/Khanda.png/113px-Khanda.png 1.5x, //upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/ 
thumb/e/e2/Khanda.png/150px- Khanda.png 2x' data-file-width='186' data-file-height='220' /></a> Original artist: Fred the Oyster 


e File:Krishna_holding_flute.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/3/3b/Krishna_holding flute.jpg License: 
CC BY 2.0 Contributors: originally posted to Flickr as Carved Door Detail Original artist: Joe M500 


e File:Kumuthavalli_AvatharaAthalam. jpg Source: https://upload. wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/2/29/Kumuthavalli_ 
AvatharaAthalam.jpg License: CC BY-SA 3.0 Contributors: Own work Original artist: Vishwajith33 


e File:Lutherrose.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/a/ab/Lutherrose.svg License: CC-BY-SA-3.0 Contribu- 
tors: Image:Luther seal.jpg uploaded by Dubaduba (21 August 2005 12:06) Original artist: Jed 


e File;:MORONI2.JPG Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/f/fd/MORONI2.JPG License: Public domain Contribu- 
tors: Own work Original artist: MTPICHON 


e File:National_gallery_in_washington_d.c.,_mino_da_fiesole,_fede,_1475-1480.JPG Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/ 
wikipedia/commons/5/54/National_gallery_in_washington_d.c.%2C_mino_da_fiesole%2C_fede%2C_1475- 1480.JPG License: CC BY 
2.5 Contributors: Own work (my camera) Original artist: sailko 


e File:New_delhi_temple.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/1/16/New_delhi_temple.jpg License: CC BY 2.0 
Contributors: The Lotus Temple, Delhi Original artist: Ben Tubby 


e File:Office-book.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/a/a8/Office-book.svg License: Public domain Contribu- 
tors: This and myself. Original artist: Chris Down/Tango project 
e File:Om.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/8/8e/Om.svg License: PD Contributors: 
svg created by Rugby471 from a public domain symbol 
Original artist: 
Rugby471 
e File:P_christianity.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/7/79/P_christianity.svg License: CC-BY-SA-3.0 Con- 


tributors: ? Original artist: ? 


e File:P_religion_world.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/2/28/P_religion_world.svg License: CC-BY-SA- 
3.0 Contributors: ? Original artist: ? 


e File:Panj_pyare.JPG Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/0/01/Panj_pyare.JPG License: CC BY-SA 3.0 Contrib- 
utors: Own work Original artist: Asdf07 


e File:People_icon.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/3/37/People_icon.svg License: CCO Contributors: Open- 
Clipart Original artist: OpenClipart 

e File:Portal-puzzle.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/en/f/fd/Portal-puzzle.svg License: Public domain Contributors: ? 
Original artist: ? 

e File:Question_book-new.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/en/9/99/Question_book-new.svg License: Cc-by-sa-3.0 
Contributors: 
Created from scratch in Adobe Illustrator. Based on Image:Question book.png created by User:Equazcion Original artist: 
Tkgd2007 


e File:Rath_Yatra_russia_winter.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/1/19/Rath_Yatra_russia_winter.jpg Li- 
cense: CC BY-SA 3.0 Contributors: Own work Original artist: Lite 


e File:Rembrandt_Abraham_and_Isaac_detail.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/5/54/Rembrandt_ 
Abraham_and_Isaac_detail.jpg License: Public domain Contributors: www.nga.gov : Home : Info : Pic Original artist: Rembrandt 


e File:Rigveda_MS2097.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/0/02/Rigveda_MS2097.jpg License: Public do- 
main Contributors: http://www.nb.no/baser/schoyen/5/5.20/ms2097.jpg Original artist: Unknown 


e File:Ringstone.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/5/5f/Ringstone.svg License: Public domain Contributors: 
en.wikipedia Original artist: Unknown 
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e File:Seat_of_the_House_of_Justice.jpg Source: —_ https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/1/1a/Seat_of_the_House_of_ 
Justice.jpg License: Public domain Contributors: Own work, see also: [1] Original artist: David Haslip 


e File:Shintd_prayer.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/6/65/Shint%C5%8D_prayer.jpg License: CC BY 2.0 
Contributors: Cropped from http://www.flickr.com/photos/8625 1769@N00/508977152 Original artist: Kalandrakas (DIRRIRIPIPI2) from 
Kanagawa, Japan 


















































e File:Shiva_Bangalore_.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/a/a9/Shiva_Bangalore.jpg License: CC BY-SA 
2.0 Contributors: originally posted to Flickr as ShivMandir , Kemp Fort Original artist: Kalyan Kumar 


e File:Shiva_Pashupati.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/2/2f/Shiva_Pashupati.jpg License: Public do- 
main Contributors: http://www.columbia.edu/itc/mealac/pritchett/OOroutesdata/bce_SOO0back/indusvalley/protoshiva/protoshiva.jpg Orig- 
inal artist: unknown Indus Valley Civilization sealmaker from Mohenjodaro archaeological site 


e File:Shrine_Bab_North_West.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/9/9b/Shrine_Bab_North_West.jpg Li- 
cense: CC-BY-SA-3.0 Contributors: Self-published work by Tomhab Original artist: 


e File:Sikh.man.at.the.Golden.Temple.jpg Source: _ https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/c/c4/Sikh.man.at.the.Golden. 
Temple.jpg License: CC BY 2.0 Contributors: ? Original artist: ? 


e File:SikhGurus-LifeSpans-GurushipSpans.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/f/fd/ 
SikhGurus-LifeSpans-GurushipSpans.jpg License: CC BY-SA 3.0 Contributors: Own work Original artist: Dharmpreet.mand 


e File:Sikh_Gurus_with_Bhai_Bala_and_Bhai_Mardana.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/d/de/Sikh_ 
Gurus_with_Bhai_Bala_and_Bhai_Mardana.jpg License: Public domain Contributors: http://www.drishtikone.com/files/images/Guru% 
20Nanak1.jpg Original artist: Unknown 





e File:Sikh_musicians.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/0/04/Sikh_musicians.jpg License: CC BY 2.0 Con- 
tributors: http://www.tlickr.com/photos/liz_at_blackrose/353 12447/ Original artist: Liz Highleyman 


e File:Sikh_wedding.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/9/98/Sikh_wedding.jpg License: CC BY 2.0 Contrib- 
utors: http://www .flickr.com/photos/ashish 100/49287601/ Original artist: Ashish 100 


e File:Sikhs_on_the_move!.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/9/98/Sikhs_on_the_move%21.jpg License: 
CC BY 2.0 Contributors: originally posted to Flickr as Sikhs on the move! Original artist: Joel Friesen 


e File:Six_articles_of_the_Islamic_faith.svg Source: https://upload. wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/1/1b/Six_articles_of_the_ 
Islamic_faith.svg License: CC BY 3.0 Contributors: Own work Original artist: Xxedcxx 


e File:SriGuruNanak’{}sTravels.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/a/af/SriGuruNanak%27sTravels. jpg Li- 
cense: CCO Contributors: Own work Original artist: Jujhar.pannu 


e File:Sri_Guru_Granth_Sahib_Nishan.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/a/a2/Sri_Guru_Granth_Sahib 
Nishan. jpg License: Public domain Contributors: http://www.sikhiwiki.org/index.php Original artist: Unknown 


e File:StJohnsAshfield_StainedGlass_GoodShepherd_Portrait_cropped.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/ 
commons/8/89/StJohnsAshfield_StainedGlass_GoodShepherd_Portrait_cropped.jpg License: CC BY-SA 3.0 Contributors: 


e StJohnsAshfield_StainedGlass_GoodShepherd.png Original artist: StJohnsAshfield_StainedGlass_GoodShepherd.png: Stained glass: Al- 
fred Handel, d. 1946[2], photo:Toby Hudson 





e File:Star_of_David.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/4/49/Star_of_David.svg License: Public domain Con- 
tributors: Own work Original artist: Zscout370 


e File:Swami_Vivekananda-1893-09-signed.jpg Source: https://upload. wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/0/0b/Swami_ 
Vivekananda- 1893-09-signed.jpg License: Public domain Contributors: Transferred from en.wikipedia Original artist: Original 
uploader was Dziewa at en.wikipedia 


e File:Taj_Mahal_pr.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/b/b1/Taj_Mahal_pr.jpg License: CC BY 3.0 Contrib- 
utors: Own work Original artist: Pedro Roque Hidalgo 


e File:Tarbiyat_School,_Tehran,_ca_1911.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/en/2/24/Tarbiyat_School%2C_ 
Tehran%2C_ca_1911.jpg License: ? Contributors: ? Original artist: ? 


e File:Text_document_with_red_question_mark.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/a/a4/Text_document_ 
with_red_question_mark.svg License: Public domain Contributors: Created by bdesham with Inkscape; based upon Text-x-generic.svg 
from the Tango project. Original artist: Benjamin D. Esham (bdesham) 


e File:The_three_dimensions_of_Islam.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/f/f3/The_three_dimensions_of_ 
Islam. jpg License: CC BY-SA 3.0 Contributors: Own work Original artist: Islam90 


e File:Triumph_of_Faith_over_Idolatry_Theodon.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/e/ea/Triumph_of_ 
Faith_over_Idolatry_Theodon.jpg License: Public domain Contributors: Own work Original artist: Jastrow 


e File: USVA_headstone_emb-05.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/e/ea/USVA_headstone_emb-05.svg Li- 
cense: Public domain Contributors: http://www.cem.va.gov/hmm/emblems.asp Original artist: Traced by User:Dogsgomoo, VA original 


e File:Unbalanced_scales.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/f/fe/Unbalanced_scales.svg License: Public do- 
main Contributors: ? Original artist: ? 


e File: Wiki_letter_w_cropped.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/1/1c/Wiki_letter_w_cropped.svg License: 
CC-BY-SA-3.0 Contributors: 


e Wiki_letter_w.svg Original artist: Wiki_letter_w.svg: Jarkko Piiroinen 


e File: Wikibooks-logo.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/f/fa/Wikibooks-logo.svg License: CC BY-SA 3.0 
Contributors: Own work Original artist: User:Bastique, User:Ramac et al. 


e File: Wikidata-logo.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/f/ff/Wikidata-logo.svg License: Public domain Con- 
tributors: Own work Original artist: User:Planemad 
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e File: Wikinews-logo.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/2/24/Wikinews-logo.svg License: CC BY-SA 3.0 
Contributors: This is a cropped version of Image: Wikinews-logo-en.png. Original artist: Vectorized by Simon 01:05, 2 August 2006 (UTC) 
Updated by Time3000 17 April 2007 to use official Wikinews colours and appear correctly on dark backgrounds. Originally uploaded by 
Simon. 


e File: Wikiquote-logo.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/f/fa/Wikiquote-logo.svg License: Public domain 
Contributors: ? Original artist: ? 


e File: Wikisource-logo.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/4/4c/Wikisource-logo.svg License: CC BY-SA 3.0 
Contributors: Rei-artur Original artist: Nicholas Moreau 


e File: Wikiversity-logo-Snorky.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/1/1b/Wikiversity-logo-en.svg License: 
CC BY-SA 3.0 Contributors: Own work Original artist: Snorky 


e File: Wikivoyage- Logo-v3-icon.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/d/dd/Wikivoyage- Logo-v3-icon.svg Li- 
cense: CC BY-SA 3.0 Contributors: Own work Original artist: AleXXw 


e File: Wiktionary-logo-en.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/f/f8/Wiktionary-logo-en.svg License: Public 
domain Contributors: Vector version of Image:Wiktionary-logo-en.png. Original artist: Vectorized by Fvasconcellos (talk - contribs), 
based on original logo tossed together by Brion Vibber 


e File: Willmette_how.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/3/39/Willmette_how. jpg License: CC-BY-SA-3.0 
Contributors: Own work Original artist: myself 


e File: Wilmette_how_side.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/ 1/1d/Wilmette_how_side.jpg License: CC-BY- 
SA-3.0 Contributors: Own work Original artist: myself 


e File: Yamna-en.svg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/b/b1/Yamna-en.svg License: CC BY-SA 3.0 Contributors: 
Own work Original artist: Joostik 


e File: Yuba_City_Nagar_Kirtan_2011.jpg Source: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/8/82/Yuba_City_Nagar_Kirtan_ 
2011.jpg License: CCO Contributors: Own work Original artist: Jujhar.pannu 


e File:Zahir_al-Din_Muhammad_Babur_-_Babur_and_His_Warriors_Visiting_a_Hindu_Temple_-_Walters_W59622B_ 
-_Full_Page.jpg Source: https://upload. wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/c/c5/Zahir_al- Din_Muhammad_Babur_-_Babur_ 
and_His_Warriors_Visiting_a_Hindu_Temple_-_Walters_W59622B_-_Full Page.jpg License: Public domain Contributors: 
Walters Art Museum: <a _href='http://thewalters.org/' data-x-rel='nofollow'><img alt='Nuvola filesystems folder home.svg' 
src='https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/thumb/8/8 1/Nuvola_filesystems_folder_home.svg/20px-Nuvola_filesystems_ 
folder_home.svg.png' width='20' height='20' srcset='https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/thumb/8/8 1/Nuvola_filesystems_ 
folder_home.svg/30px-Nuvola_filesystems_folder_home.svg.png —_1.5x, https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/thumb/ 
8/8 1/Nuvola_filesystems_folder_home.svg/40px-Nuvola_filesystems_folder_home.svg.png 2x' — data-file-width='128' _—_data-file- 
height='128' /></a> Home page <a href='http://art.thewalters.org/detail/9601' data-x-rel='nofollow'><img alt='Information icon.svg' 
src='https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/thumb/3/35/Information_icon.svg/20px-Information_icon.svg.png'  width='20' 
height='20' srcset='https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/thumb/3/35/Information_icon.svg/30px-Information_icon.svg.png 
1.5x, https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/thumb/3/35/Information_icon.svg/40px-Information_icon.svg.png 2x' data-file- 
width='620' data-file-height='620' /></a> Info about artwork Original artist: Babur 
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